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THE DIAMOND RING. 



CHAPTER I. 

GREAT NEWS. 

■REAT news ! great news I " cried a fair 
girl of about fifteen years old, bursting 
into a busy room in Fairwater parson- 
age, in a breathless and excited manner. 
" Great news ! great news ! " 

" My dear Ethel, when you liave calmed down 
a little, will you be so good as to tell us what it is ? " 
This speech was, of course, made by an elder sister, 
a grave elder sister, with her hair put up in smooth 
bands ; a model elder sister, just a little positive and 
sententious, perhaps, but the right hand of her mother, 
and tlie guide and guardian of all the other children. 
She did not approve of Ethel's violent and eccentric 
ways, and so she turned her calm grave eyes with 
rather a chiding look upon her younger sister, and 
again said, " When you have calmed down a little, 
perhaps you will be so good as to tell us what it is f " 
" Perhaps I shall do nothing of the sort," was 
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Ethel's somewhat pert reply, as she shook her long 
fair hair, which her sisters delighted to call her 
" mane," over her shoulders. " You are always so 
grave, Grace, there is no fun in telling you anything. 
It will be a very good punishment for you not to 
know it." 

Grace did not seem to feel the awful sentence so 
severely as Ethel wished ; probably she knew that the 
secret would come put in good time, and possibly she 
suspected that the piece of intelligence might not 
prove so intensely interesting ; in fact, that it might 
turn out to be like those wonderful pocket-books so 
often lost, of no use to anybody but the owner. 

" But don't punish us, Ethel dear," said a some- 
what whining voice in the corner. " Please don't punish 
us^ because Grace is snubbing ^^//." And a pair of blue 
eyes, a snub nose, and some yellow hair, came out of 
its secluded position, and a young sister of twelve 
soon had her arm round Ethel's neck. 

" Where's your French exercise } " said Grace, try- 
ing to speak gravely. "You know you won't be 
ready to go out by twelve o'clock. Ethel has no 
business to go gossiping with the maids when she 
ought to be finishing her lessons." 

" I wasn't gossiping with the maids. I went across 
the garden just to see whether the white Canterbury 
bells were out. You know, Grace, you wanted them 
for decorating, and I thought you'd like to know ; but 
as you are so suspicious and exacting, I shan't tell you 
whether they are fit for decorating or not, and then 
you'll have to see for yourself, and the sun is getting 
very hot." 

" Dear me ! what a long parenthesis," said Grace. 
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" It quite beats Dr. Johnson. Don't you know that he 
has a sentence sometimes which runs all down a page 
without a stop ? " 

" But," said Clare, to whom belonged the yellow 
hair, the snub nose, and the blue eyes, "you won't let 
Ethel tell us her news, and I do want to know it so 
very, very much." 

"And so do I," said Mabel, a young person of 
ten, a ditto to her sister Clare, except that her nose 
was not a snub, and her white brows were extremely 
broad and intellectual. 

" It's all that Grace ! " said a fat, rosy boy of seven, 
whose hair curled over his shoulders like Ethel's. " It's 
all that Grace. She ought to be call Dis-Grace, she 
ought, and never to have no half-holidays never no 
more ! " 

'* Quite right, Charlie. Speak to papa about it," 
said tiie little ones. 

Charlie, who was very literal, slowly moved one fat 
leg off the other, and began to get down from the 
high chair in which he was busy writing a copy with 
much distress of mind and spluttering of ink. 

" No, Charlie, stay where you are ! " said Grace. 
" Stay where you are, there's a good boy, and go on 
with what you are about, and you shall go and pick 
Canterbury bells directly for the church." 

" Don't want to," said the boy, hoping that the 
message to his father would be an effectual interrup- 
tion to the copy. 

"Don't be silly, Charlie," said Mabel; and the 
young man was soon hoisted by her and Clare back 
into his seat. He gazed helplessly round the room, 
counted his sisters on his fingers audibly — Grace, Ethel, 
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Clare and Mabel — and having evidently decided in his 
own mind that they were four too many for him, he 
gave it up as a bad job, and returned to his own occu- 
pation. But at this moment an unexpected ally 
appeared. A bunch of roses was carelessly flung in at 
the window with the merry cry of — 

" Sweets to the sweet ! " 

"What a very old remark!" said Grace. "But 
what brings you back, Harry } I thought you were 
safe at St. Winifred's for the remainder of the day } ** 

" How disappointed you must be ! I am sorry for 
you. But a great misfortune has happened. The 
master's sister, or aunt, or something, was married 
to-day, and so we have all got a half-holiday. 
Hurrah ! Say hurrah ! master Charlie." 

" You might wait until lessons are done before you 
turn our school topsy-turvy," remarked Grace. 

"Now, don't look like a cross governess," said 
Ethel. 

"No, don't look like a cross governess," said 
Mabel. 

" No, don't look like a cross governess," said 
Harry. 

" No, don't look like a cross governess," said Charlie. 

Whilst Clare, plain Clare, who was nobody's pet 
in particular, exclaimed — 

"You shall not call her 'a cross governess.* She is 
my own pet sister, Grace, and nobody is half grateful 
enough to her for all the trouble she takes." 

The tears came into Grace's eyes, and she stroked 
the yellow hair with sisterly fondness, for Grace had 
a tender heart, though she was obliged to be rather 
strict with her young charges. Her eldest brother, 
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Frank, said nothing should ever induce him to drive 
" such a team ; " but Grace had a persevering head, 
and a courageous heart, and she knew how important 
economy was in that strict household, and how her 
father and mother had toiled to make both ends meet, 
and what self-denying lives they led, and what a good 
education they had given her, and she felt that now was 
the time to repay it by helping them in every way. 
So, when Mrs. Gordon proposed that she should under- 
take the instruction of the younger ones, she looked 
upon it as not only a duty but a pleasure to comply 
with the request. 

But she little knew all the trials to which she was 
subjecting herself. Much as she loved her sisters, she 
felt that it was by no means an easy task to make 
them mind her. The relationship was a bar to perfect 
authority over them. They expected more indul- 
gence than Grace thought it right to give them ; and 
they sometimes overwhelmed her delicate nerves with 
their noise, and her sense of right with their inatten- 
tion to times and seasons. For Grace almost suffered 
from her orderly mind. Severely conscientious, and 
rather scrupulous, she used, as a young girl, to parcel 
out her time with conventual exactness. Early rising 
and punctuality became to her almost sacred virtues ; 
and she was utterly unable to make allowance for 
those who looked upon life as one long holiday, 
disdaining to conform so minutely to times and 
seasons. 

"Grace is always trying to make oaks grow in 
flower-plots ! " was Ethel's somewhat contemptuous 
remark. And then she set to work to counteract the 
fancied endeavour of her eldest sister. 
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" She IS not very likely to succeed with you ! *' 
replied Harry ; '* but I must say she is worth ten of 
you as to acquirements, and neatness, and order, and 
all that sort of thing." 

" I dare say," Ethel would continue. " What can 
you expect of a girl who got up at six o*clock to read 
Mrs. Bowdler ' On the Employment of Time ' ? What 
could you expect, you know ! " 

" I wasn't finding fault with her, so you needn't 
speak in her defence. I was praising her." 

" Oh, were you ? I'm glad you mentioned it 
/call it very poor praise. Neatness and order, indeed ! 
One would think you were speaking of some old 
nurse ! " 

This is a specimen of the "public opinion" in that 
small community at Fairwater parsonage. 

But to return to that bright summer morning. 

"Don't be cross, Grace," said Harry. Why did 
every one take it for granted that Grace was going to 
be cross, when Grace never was cross, in the usual 
acceptation of the word ? 

" I wasn't thinking of it," said Grace. 

"Well, throw me* Heme the Hunter,* and I'll read 
quietly on the seat outside until you have all finished. 
Not that book, stupid ! bound in sad-coloured green ; 
that's some of your sentimental German rubbish. It's 
that scarlet and gold one near the globes — a good 
honest, healthy British romance. Now, I'm going to 
be quite quiet. Charlie, don't you laugh at me!" 
But Charlie did laugh, and laughed all the more for 
being told to be silent. 

Grace looked over his copy. "Another blot, I 
declare. 'Favourites are always unfortunate.' Well, 
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you may say so ; you are unlucky. Charlie, my boy, 
you ought to stay in and do it all over again." 

An awful howl from Charlie lodged a protest 
against this opinion. 

Grace looked terrified. "Hush, Charlie 1 Think 
of our mother. She will be ill if you make such a 
noise. Do hold your tongue, now, do. I didn't say 
you should stop in and do it all over again. I only 
said you ought to. Oh, Charlie, Charlie, do be quiet, 
will you ? " 

" Yes, do be quiet, will you ? " And Ethel clasped 
his head and chin between her two stout hands. 

" Hand him out to me," said Harry. " I'll duck 
him in the horse-pond.'* 

Charlie, being gagged, began to use his heels ; and 
very soon the ink was spilt all over the carpet. 

" There's a climax ! " said Mabel. " What will 
papa say ? " 

" What will mamma say? That's much worse," 
said Clare. 

" Oh dear ! oh dear I has anybody got a sponge ? " 
said Grace, almost reduced to imbecility by this last 
catastrophe. 

"Here is the sponge off my slate," responded 
Clare, always to the fore when there was any chance 
of helping her sister. 

By the help of the sponge and some blotting- 
paper the catastrophe was rectified as far as possibJ<e ; 
and master Charlie was so scared by what had 
happened, that he stood with his mouth open, quite 
forgetting that half a howl was still due to the 
inhabitants of the schoolroom. 

" There, Grace," said Ethel, " this comes of your 
being so cross." 
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"Yes," said Charlie, waking up, "this comes of 
your being so cross." 

" When was I cross, pray ? " asked Grace quietly. 

" Oh, it is of no use to argue the point ; you looked 
it if you did not feel it.*' 

" Why don*t you treat the governess with proper 
respect ? " shouted Harry. " I won't have her called 
cross. Grace, let me in, and FU make very short work 
with them." 

" Oh, how horrible ! " said Mabel. " Like an execu- 
tioner let loose, with a big sword amongst unoffending 
prisoners." 

"Mabel, never mind Harry, let me see your 
German exercise ; and you, Ethel, have you translated 
those twenty lines of the *Paradiso* I gave you ? Clare, 
dear, let me look at your map ; you always draw it 
carefully. Charlie, write * Favourites are always unfor- 
tunate' once more on your slate with the big pencil. 
Now all be quiet for ten minutes more, and then we 
shall have finished." They were quiet for five minutes, 
and only five. Mabel's fist came down upon the table 
like a sledge-hammer, and made everybody jump. 

"Ethel, how unkind! you never told us your 
grand piece of news ! " 

" I was desired not to do so," said Ethel, putting 
on an injured expression of countenance. 

" Oh, Ethel ! " 
» " Our learned sister accused me of gossiping with 
the maids ! " 

" Oh, Ethel ! " 

" I cannot be considered fit to impart any intelli- 
gence of importance, until I have cleared myself from 
that frightful accusation ! " 
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" Clear yourself now, Ethel dear ! Make haste ! " 
cried the others. " We are longing to know." 

" Perhaps you had better guess," replied provoking 
fifteen, who was by no means bashful. 

" Perhaps you had better finish your lessons," said 
Grace, it must be acknowledged, a little impatiently ; 
but was there not a cause ? And she looked at her 
watch. " You have lost five minutes again. At this 
rate we shall never have finished." And poor Grace 
sighed for the regularity and punctuality of Mrs. 
Puffington's school, where she and her two dear sisters 
the Miss Ironbacks were never one moment behind 
time. 

" There ! " said Ethel ; " thank goodness that's done. 

'" £ cosi chiusa chiusa mi rispose 

Nel modo che*l seguente canto canta.' '* 

And she translated "And thus when I was shut up 
I shut up shop, and went to sleep until I could sing a 
song another day." 

" Oh, Ethel, how horrible ! It is enough to make 
one's hair stand on end to hear you travesty those 
sublime words ; and it is not the least what it means, 
not in the least like in any way whatever." 

"Never mind ; it's the idea conveyed to my great 
mind," replied the incorrigible Ethel. 

" You will never get on if you make fun of every- 
thing." And Grace looked grave, for she was really 
provoked at Ethel's flightiness. But she recovered 
her self-command in a moment. "Here, let me 
correct it for you. I ought to have remembered that 
you have no soul for poetry. You shall have a piece 
of Davila's * History' another time ; " and Grace's good 
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taste and ear for rhythm soon accomplished a trans- 
lation of the offending two lines. 

" Now, Mabel, where is the German exercise ? " 

*' Here, Grace, I am sure it is not right ; it is so 
very uninteresting." 

"You ought not to find fault with it. This part is the 
easiest, only the translation from German into English. 

"Have I swept out the warehouse? Hast thou 
swept out the warehouse? Has he swept out the 
warehouse ? " 

" Have we swept out the warehouse ? Have you 
swept out the warehouse ? Have they swept out the 
warehouse?" continued Mabel mockingly, her fine fore- 
head becoming more and more clouded. " Now, 
Grace, can you imagine that it would ever be possible 
for me to take the slightest interest in the question 
whether the warehouse were swept out or not ? If it 
were anything about a church, now, or a library, or a 
study, or even a schoolroom — but a warehouse — 
faugh ! " 

Everybody laughed, and Grace, in her quiet way, 
began to explain that the story of the exercise was 
not to be considered, only the lesson of the words, 
when Mabel interrupted — 

" I know all that, and I don't like it. Come, Grace, 
shut up." 

" But you see all that, you see that you simply go 
on conjugating the verb interrogatively ; and you need 
not say anything about the warehouse any more if 
you dislike it so much." 

" Thank you, Grace ; that will be a great relief. 
And now may I put the books away ? " Mabel was 
monitor for that week. 
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" Yes, by all means," and Grace sighed. The 
time for putting the books away was looked forward 
to by her with as much delight as by her pupils ; 
and yet, once upon a time, she thought that nothing 
on earth would be so pleasant as to have the entire 
care of the younger ones. She had dreamed 
out a little romance for herself, where she was to 
be the centre, the female Arthur of spotless female 
knights of the Round Table ; teaching chivalrous 
learning and noble sentiments, and training up 
wise and loyal members of the community. Instead 
of this, she felt sometimes as if she had intruded into 
a wasp's nest, at other times into a wood full of 
mischievous monkeys. Poor Grace! a sense of 
humour would have helped her out of all her troubles ; 
but alas ! the sense of humour was wanting. One 
laugh, even one bright smile, would have warded off 
a mutiny many a time ; but when the brothers and 
sisters looked at that calm cold brow, those duty- 
loving eyes, and heard the voice which no provocation 
could change from its sweet low key, they felt 
prompted to more mischievous deeds than father or 
mother would have cared to hear about. 

"Now, now, Ethel!" cried all the students, as 
Harry sprang in at the window, true to his bargain of 
not interrupting until lessons were over, 

" Now, Ethel ! " 

" Now what ? " said that provoking young person. 

" Tell us your news." 

" Grace said I was not to." 

" Oh, Ethel, she didn't," said Clare ; " she only said 
that you were not to interrupt lessons." 

" She said I had been gossiping with the maids," 
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This accusation seemed to effect Ethel most deeply. 
Was it because an uneasy conscience betrayed certain 
habits of a vagrant and sociable disposition ? " How 
did she know, I should like to know ? " And Ethel 
looked at Grace maliciously, as much as to say, " You 
are longing to hear what I have to say, and you shall 
be kept waiting for it." 

" Don't bear malice, Ethel dear. You know you 
were gossiping yesterday about the same time, when 
papa called out from his study window, and told you 
to go and shut the gate or the colt would get in. 
You saw Mary on the steps, and you went and asked 
her what there was going to be for dinner ; and you 
got raspberry and currant tart substituted for batter 
pudding. So as you went gossiping once, I thought 
you might do so again." 

"Well done, Ethel!" shouted Harry. "I didn't 
know that you were such a capital caterer." 

" How did you know, Grace, what I had been say- 
ing V said Ethel, reddening up to the roots of her hair. 

" Because Mary told me." 

"Then yon were gossiping." This turned the 
laugh against Grace. 

The eldest sister was somehow very well used to 
this result, and did not lose her presence of mind. 

" Never mind. Now I am going to propose some- 
thing. It is that we shall guess at Ethel's piece of 
news, each to have one guess and no more, and when 
we have had a guess apiece Ethel shall tell us — that is 
to say, if nobody has guessed right." 

This proposal was carried by acclamation. 

" Now, begin with the youngest. But first of all," 
said Ethel, "I must clear myself from having gossiped. 
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I heard Mr. Maxse the agent tell papa. He was 
riding by and papa was standing at the gate with the 
Guardian in his hand, and they talked rather loud, and 
so I could not help hearing. Now, Charlie, what is 
my secret ? " 

Charlie put on his most solemn countenance and 
replied in the voice of a judge, " That we are going 
to have a new little sister ! '* 

" How stupid ! " said Ethel. " Why, we have just 
had one. How many more do you want } " 

" Besides, Mr. Maxse would not hallo that out to 
papa," said Harry. "You stupid boy!" 

Charlie looked "put down," for his idea by no 
means received the applause he anticipated. 

"Now, Clare." 

" That Mabel and I are to be sent to school," and 
tears came into the affectionate blue eyes. 

" Wrong again. Now, Mabel, do guess something 
sensible ! " said Ethel rather provoked. 

Mabel looked very important, and then said, the 
wish being father to the thought, " Perhaps papa is 
going to give us some canary birds." 

"Worse and worse," said Ethel. "Did I not 
tell you that Mr. Maxse told it to papa } What should 
he know about canary birds } Now, Harry, try and 
beat the girls this time ; you do sometimes, though 
not very often." 

Harry, straining every nerve to keep up his cha- 
racter, gave forth the oracular sentence, " The bank's 
broke, and weVe lost all our money." 

" Pooh ! you don't think I should come rushing to 
tell you that ? Now, Grace, it's your turn. Show a 
little sense, do," 

c 
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" Perhaps we are all going to the seaside ? " 

"Not the least likely. I heard mamma say we 
could not afford it. Now you have all guessed, and 
all guessed wrong. I never saw such a stupid set of 
guesses. I suppose I must tell you ! " 

" Yes, what is it t what is it } " said the whole 
party enthusiastically. 

Ethel looked grave for a moment and then said 
slowly, " The — Ratcliffes — are — coming — to — Hawley 
—Court ! " 

" Oh, is that all ? " said Grace quietly. " I did not 
think it was such an insignificant fact." 

"I don't know what you call insignificant," said 
Ethel. " It may make a difference to the whole of 
our lives. Won't it be delightful to have somebody 
living in the dear old place ? " 

" It depends upon what the somebody is like." 

" How dreadfully matter of fact you are. Of course 
they will all be charming. Aren't you glad, Mabel ?" 

" I don't know. I haven't made up my mind. I 
don't think it is right to do so before seeing them. 
What does Clare say } " 

" Oh, Clare says what Grace says, of course." 

" I say, Grace," said Harry, " let's walk out and 
see what the workmen are doing at Hawley. The 
girls may just as well have a half holiday. I am 
obliged to, and I shall want some company to keep 
me out of mischief." 

Grace hesitated. A quiet afternoon would be an 
ineffable boon to her ; but ought she to allow herself 
the indulgence.^ It was a pity that she could not 
forget herself altogether and consider only what other 
people liked and whether it was good for them. 
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By denying herself she often denied pleasure to others. 
And yet she always meant to do so rightly ! 

" Say yes, like a dear old brick, and come with us 
yourself." 

" I am not sure it would be right, Til ask mamma." 
The idea had lost its charm. Instead of spending it 
in quiet reading, Grace was evidently doomed to pass 
it in the society of her noisy sisters and brothers. 
As the idea lost its charm it seemed to become a duty. 
" If mamma does not object " 

" Oh, fiddlesticks ! Ofcourseshe won*t! She leaves 
all that to you. I wish you wouldn't be a prig, but 
would act a little more on your own responsibility." 

Grace left the room, very quietly and without the 
least show of temper, and yet everybody knew that 
she was annoyed. She left the room to do what she 
had often thought of doing before. Her mother was 
surely strong enough now to bear the idea of a change 
in the household. Grace was going to resign her 
charge. She knocked gently at the door of Mr. 
Gordon's room. Mr. Gordon came out. He was 
a tall refined-looking man, with delicate features and 
hair slightly grey. There was a gentle melancholy 
look on his face, a refined seriousness, and his eyes, 
though kind and gentle, were dreamy. He came out 
saying to himself some poetry which he had been 
what the children called " making up " — 

** Far in the distance streaks of silver grey 
Make the dark sea reflect the coming day," 

" Humph ! I have heard something like it before. — 
Hullo, my dear, did you knock } I forgot all about it. 
Yes ; poetry should rhyme to the eye as well ds to 
the ear. * Grey* and ' day' not quite right ; but it can't 
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be helped. Grace, shall I read you my last ? Want 
to speak to mother, eh ? Schoolroom all at sixes 
and sevens ? Well, it can't be helped, can it, my dear ? 
Here, Sophia, Grace wants to speak to you. Where's 
my hat ? " 

"On the hook, close to the door, papa. Don't put the 
strawberry basket on your head, as you did last time. 
It didn't look at all nice ; besides, there's some juice in 
it now." 

" Very well, my dear ; thank you. I'm going to see 
the church. I wish they'd get on a little faster. I say, 
Grace, don't wake that baby ; it's a demon to cry." 

And having given utterance to this shocking 
sentiment, Mr. Gordon disappeared. His arrival 
opposite the schoolroom window was greeted with 
a shout of joy ; and though he muttered, " How's this ? 
how's this } Thought you were all safe at lessons ; 
can't get away from any of you, ever," he was followed 
by the younger ones into the garden and across the 
road and into the churchyard with exclamations of 
delight which sorely oppressed the sensitive nature 
his children did not seem to share. 

" Take care, Grace dear, don't wake that baby ; it's 
only just gone to sleep. Do take care." This was 
said in a rather pitiful, injured voice. Mrs, Gordon 
was lying on the sofa. 

" I'll try not, mamma," and Grace walked on 
tip-toe.^ 

" How your shoes creak I You really must speak to 
the shoemaker about the leather. The leather is cut 
on the cross, that is the reason. Tell him not to cut it 
on the cross any more." 

"Very well, mamma." 
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" And don't whisper, dear ; it's very bad to whisper 
in a sick-room — ^it makes people nervous, fm not 
nervous ; but nurse might be, you know." 

'* Laws me, mum, don't know the meaning of the 
word ; but as to that beautifullest of all creatures 
crying which is a lying in the bassinette there, it is 
the greatest slander which ever was said of that 
beautifullest of all creatures by any mortal creature 
whatsomedever." 

" Well, nurse, never mind. Miss Gordon did not 
say that it cried. You can leave us a little while now. 
How are you, Grace dear ? You mustn't mind what 
she says, and I'm not very well this morning ; your 
father has been reading some of his poetry to me." 

"Is that the reason you are not so well, mother 
dear > " 

" I rather think it is ; I don't like poetry, it worries 
me. There are too many other things to be attended 
to." 

" * The beautifullest of all creatures,' " said Grace. 

" Exactly. And a hundred other things besides. 
A great many disagreeable things have happened 
this morning. Disagreeable things always do happen 
when I am ill. Frank has written to say he would be 
very glad if his allowance could be advanced, his mess 
expenses take so much, and the band, and ever so 
many things, and he wants to come home and see 
us ; but really the travelling expenses are so great I 
cannot think it wise or prudent. Then, Sir Simeon 
Bayle, who promised a nomination to Christ's Hospital 
for Charlie, has gone and died." 

" Very unkind of him," remarked Grace feelingly. 

"Well, I suppose he did not do it on purpose," 
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said her literal mother. " But it is a great misfortune 
for us ; and he left no memorandum or anything." 

" Perhaps his successor will think of it." 

"He has got no successor, for he has left all his 
money to the Turnpike Abolition Society. Then the 
contractor wants fifty pounds to pay the men on the 
church, and he had fifty just the other day." 

"They say troubles always come in threes," re- 
marked Grace. "Now, you have had three this morn- 
ing ; so there will now probably be a cessation for a 
short time." 

" If it were not for you, Grace, I don't know what 
I should do. You are my right hand. You teach 
the children and keep them quiet, and are responsible 
for all that goes on in the house. I cannot be suffi- 
ciently thankful for such a daughter. Without you 
I really do not know how the younger ones could be 
educated ; for now that the church is being done we 
could not possibly afford to have a governess, or to 
send them to school." 

" It is all owing to the good education you have 
given me," said Grace. " It is only right that I should 
do something^ 

"It is not everybody that would feel things in 
such a light " said her mother. " But you wanted to 
speak to me, my dear } " 

Poor Grace. She looked at "the beautifuUest 
creatur^," who was snoring inside its warm coverlids, 
with its little pink fingers just showing on the snowy 
sheet, she looked at the mother with the anxious face, 
and the cares of the schoolroom and the annoyances 
of the younger ones faded away into the land of 
nothingness. 
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"You wanted to speak to me, my dear?" 
And Grace could find nothing to say but Ethel's 
grand piece of intelligence, which suddenly rose to her 
lips and helped her out of a difficulty. " The Ratclifles 
are coming to Hawley Court ! " 






CHAPTER 11. 

HAWLEY COURT. 

|ND who were the Ratcliffes ? and why were 
they coming to Hawley Court ? This 
was the question which interested the 
whole of the Gordon family just now. 
But before answering it we will follow the children, as 
they followed their father, and watch them clinging to 
his arms, shoulders, hands, and knees, as trying to him 
bodily as they were mentally. For Mr. Gordon was 
a man of delicate organization, and his tall spare frame 
was by no means more robust than his refined poetical 
mind. 

Fairwater parsonage was so named from a broad 
sheet of water which lay to the west of the house; 
a small lake which glittered in the setting sun. Some 
fine old trees overshadowed it, and gave rise to many 
of Mr. Gordon's poetic fancies. He loved to walk 
near it, and sit under the old trees, and dream of the 
days when peaceful old monks dragged that pond 
with their nets for carp and pike, "Very quiet lives 
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they had," he gently murmured to himself; " no 
schoolrooms, no nurseries, no sons in the army ! 
Heigho ! ** He did not go on to say " no Mrs. 
Gordons " — ^he was incapable of an unkind thought 
of the woman he thought the wisest person in all the 
world. In fact, he was incapable of an unkind thought 
about any human being ; and yet his life seemed to 
be one gentle endeavour to escape observation, and 
particularly that of his own family. 

** Papa is always getting out of everybody's way," 
was the observation of the schoolroom clique. 

And yet everybody was so pleased to see him. 
There was a perfect storm of delight when he entered 
the schoolroom, and when Grace complained of the 
noise, he would say, "Never mind, my dear, never 
mind ; I like it, I assure you." And then he set to 
work quietly and mildly to cover all the slices of 
thick bread-and-butter with brown sugar. The school- 
room in Fairwater parsonage was the pleasantest 
room in the house ; its largest window looked oiit 
upon the front drive — a very bad arrangement, as the 
slightest sound of carriage, or horse, or even foot 
passenger, brought a number of lively heads to the 
open lattice, to the very great scandal of Grace, and 
the still greater interruption of lessons. The other 
rooms were not large. A small drawing-room, with a 
cosy bay-window, looked out upon the lawn, and a tiny 
study for the father occupied a nook near it. The 
house was red brick, and covered with ivy, but 
possessed no architectural feature of interest, except 
the carved stone head over the low arched doorway. 
An old prior's head, it was alleged to be ; and " once 
upon a time " Fairwater parsonage was " the abbots' 
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lodging " to a monastic house, of which all other trace 
had been hopelessly lost. It was a dream of Mr. 
Gordon's to dig up some ground beyond the broad 
pond, and try to trace the foundations of a cloister he 
felt convinced existed there. But he had no money 
to throw away. And all his energies as well as his 
funds were at present taxed to their utmost. If it 
had not been for his excellent-managing wife, who never 
would acknowledge she had such things as nerves, 
and who kept the accounts, and managed the house, 
and kept records of all the parish work, and tried to 
make her exemplary husband understand what o'clock 
it was, for he was constitutionally the most unpunctual ' 
of men, poor Mr. Gordon would have been "nowhere" 
in the race of life. At the present time all thoughts 
and energies were concentrated upon the restoration 
of Fairwater church. It was a remarkably fine 
church, and lay just across the road and opposite the 
parsonage. 

It was a fine piece of decorated and perpendicular 
work — ^for those two periods preponderated in its 
architecture ; and it looked like two churches in one, 
because it had two naves, two chancels, and two 
towers. There was a curious tradition, too, about the 
church, because one of the towers was finished with a 
battlement, and the other was surmounted by a spire ; 
and so people said, and generally believed, that the 
church had been built by two sisters, and that, as they 
could not agree how it was to be finished, one sister 
had built a tower and the other a spire. Unfortunately, 
however, for this theory, some meddling antiquary 
called attention to the fact that, according to the style 
of architecture, nearly a hundred years must have 
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intervened between the building of the two; con- 
sequently the story was dropped, but the antiquary 
died unforgiven. The children of Fairwater parson- 
age were, however, still fascinated by the story ; and did 
not care one pin what the fusty old antiquary said. 
They were also much engrossed and horribly en- 
chanted with a ghastly story of two skeletons, found 
in the wall near the vestry. Of course they were 
supposed to have been built up in it by the monks ; 
though, as they were the mortal remains of two very 
large men, and, moreover, each had a rusty sword by 
his side, it became a matter of conjecture how it was 
that they stood so tamely to be sacrificed by the men 
of peace and prayer. The restoration of this beautiful 
church was the dream of Mr. Gordon's heart ; and he 
dreamt about it so often that at length he began to 
do something practical towards it. With the usual 
beautiful consideration of archdeacons, the archdeacon, 
whose duty it was to " visit " his domain, had suggested 
years ago that Mr. Gordon, now that he had the 
important living of Fairwater, might not only restore 
the church, but rebuild the schools and enlarge the 
parsonage ; and Mr. Gordon set to work to save money 
in order to do this, and the burdens on his income and 
his time were cheerfully submitted to by himself and 
his family. 

" Why don't you let Lord Broadlands do it } He 
is the owner of most of the property in the neighbour- 
hood," asked one of the gossips of the place; 

" Because Lord Broadlands won't,*' was the reply. 

"He would never feel it if he were to give you a 
cheque for the whole amount." 

" Of course he would not. And perhaps that is the 
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reason it never occurs to him to do it. Men who 
have plenty of money have no idea how other people 
are pinched." 

" Well, Mr. Gordon, I must say I think that, with 
your family, you are most highly imprudent, I may say, 
reckless. Why can't you leave it as it is for a few 
years longer ? " 

" Considering that the chancel arch has got a crack 
in it, and that three old women sat under their 
umbrellas during the sermon last Sunday, because 
the rain was coming through the roof, I hardly think 
that we have thought of beginning a day too soon. 
There is also a crack in the arch next your pew, if I 
am not mistaken, Mrs. Mazy." 

" Oh, dear me, Mr. Gordon ! Then I shan't come to 
church next Sunday. How very dangerous ! Why 
did you not tell me before } It might come down, you 
know. Oh dear, dear ! But still I think you are very 
imprudent, and it seems to me that somebody else 
besides the arch has got a little wee bit of a crack — just 
a wee bit, you know, Mr. Gordon. He ! he ! he ! " And, 
satisfied that this was a capital joke, the sententious 
lady walked off to five-o'clock tea with another of Mr. 
Gordon's parishioners, to talk matters over, and to say 
that she thought poor Mr. Gordon " very imprudent, 
and, my dear, more absent than ever." 

But, in spite of Mrs. Mazy, the church was begun, 
and the restoration went on beautifully, and was a real 
restoration, and not a destruction, as so many restora- 
tions are. And the parsonage children revelled in the 
work, and thought it a most delightful change when 
the service was transferred from one part of the church 
to the other, as the operations of the builder and his 
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men rendered this necessary. The dust and the dirt, 
the confusion, the heaps of mortar, and the long 
ladders were all delightful to their eyes ; and the merry 
grating of the saws cutting the white stone, and the 
hammering, and the chipping, and the chiselling made 
music in their ears. And so there was a hue and cry 
when Mr. Gordon was seen crossing the road towards 
the church, and he was soon followed by his affec- 
tionate family. 

" Hush ! my dear boy. How often have I told you 
not to shout and hallo in the churchyard? I was 
always taught to be silent from the churchyard gate 
to the church door." 

" Yes, papa ; but then you can talk as much as you 
like when you get into the church. We can't, you 
know," was the somewhat impertinent reply. His 
father looked puzzled. He thought he ought to say 
something, but he did not exactly know what, so he 
calmly subsided into his own thoughts. 

Clare quietly slid her hand into her father's, and 
pointed to the headless statue over the porch. " Are 
they going to mend that, papa ? That old gentleman 
has been without his head for a very long time." 

" I don't know. I think we must ; but it is difficult 
to know whose head it ought to be. Some say it is a 
woman's, St. Radigund, others say a man founded the 
church, St. Dunstan, I believe. The fall of that 
drapery is so very beautiful, it will be most difficult to 
carve a face which shall.be at all equal to it. Look 
at the expression in the folds of that long robe, my 
dear." 

Clare did not understand how there could be ex- 
pression in anything but a face ; but at this moment 
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the conversation was interrupted by a most heart- 
rending shriek. 

" Oh, Charlie, Charlie ! " cried Mabel. 

" What is the matter ? That boy is always getting 
into mischief." 

" Oh, Charlie, Charlie ! " cried Mabel again. 

" Can*t you tell us what it is, without making such 
a fuss ? " asked Mr. Gordon, who hated excitement of 
all kinds. 

" Charlie has jumped into a grave, and now he finds 
the sides are so steep he can't get out again." 

Ethel immediately rushed to the rescue, and 
seizing Chariie with her strong arms, soon brought 
the sobbing boy out of the hole, and landed him 
safely on the grass. 

" Nasty grave ! " said Charlie in a rage. 

" What did you jump into it for, then ? " 

" To see what it is like. Nursey says we all going 
to be deaded some day." 

"And so you thought you would try it before 
your time } Don't be impatient," said Harry. " All 
things come to him who knows how to wait." 

" Dear me," said the thoughtful father, " what a 
set of irreverent children I have got. One jumps into 
a grave just for fun, and another makes a joke of it. 
I wish, Harry, I could teach you reverence." 

" Bump wanting," said Harry, touching the top of 
his head. 

By this time they had entered the porch. " Look 
at the workmen with their caps on," said Mr, Gordon. 
" Is it not strange that they never will remember they 
are in a church ? " 

"They do remember it, father," said practical 
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Ethel, " for they know they will be in a draught from 
morning to night, and so they keep their hats on ; so 
don't scold them." 

"Pa never scolded anybody in his life," said 
Mabel thoughtfully. 

" You must keep stirring pa up," remarked Clare 
to Ethel, " or he will get into a dream under the 
arches, and forget all about coming in to dinner." 

To keep *' stirring pa up " was quite an institution 
at Fairwater ; even mamma acknowledged the neces- 
sity of it, and deputed sometimes one of the family, 
sometimes another, to perform that particular piece of 
duty. Mr. Gordon, as he entered the porch, reverently 
removed his hat, and as his calm sweet eyes looked 
upward to the chancel arch, his whole demeanour 
reminded the children that they were in the con- 
secrated house of God, though partly ruinous and 
partly roofless. 

Part of the church was boarded off for service, and 
the chancel was still untouched. Marvellous effects 
of colour were in the chancel properly so called, 
which was the largest of two chancels — blue, and 
grey, and green, and yellow, and pink, made partly by 
the ravages of time, and partly by the light streaming 
through the old bits of painted glass which still 
adorned the east window. Marvellous, and confused, 
and inexplicable, and lovely, and untraceable were the 
effects of that ancient stone-work, and those ancient 
scraps of glass when blended by the sunlight ; fit 
image of the grace of God beautifying old age. There 
were some old tombs in that chancel — tombs that 
seemed to have lived in the dark, for the children had 
never thought much about them until now. The 
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workmen had opened up many a dark recess which 
they had never before cared to investigate ; for they 
could not play at hide-and-seek in the church, and they 
were scarcely serious enough for antiquarian research. 
A modern brick wall had been taken away, and 
exposed to view a very old tomb of a knight in chain 
armour, his feet crossed, and his sword by his side. 
By his side was a lady, in a dress of the same period. 
There was nothing very curious or remarkable about 
the tomb. On a first inspection it was very much like 
hundreds of other tombs in out-of-the-way parish 
churches in out-of-the-way nooks of England*; but the 
children looked at it with intense interest, and Mr. Gor- 
don was called out of his reverie to explain it to them. 

" A crusader's tomb, my dear," he said with great 
satisfaction. " I thought we should find this. I knew 
it was in existence somewhere ; but, you see, the recess 
had been walled up in order to bring this part of the 
church flush with the other wall. Sir Alan de Rat- 
cliffe and his wife — he was a crusader, you see, by his 
crossing his feet ; here is an inscription in those queer 
letters which are so difficult to read : * Ora pro Alan 
de Ratcliffe cujus anima . . .* Here it is lost, and the 
roughness of the stone spoils it. I can't make out the 
lady's name." 

" There is something very curious about her," said 
Ethel ; " her hand is off." 

" I dare say. Those wretched Puritans destroyed 
everything whenever they had a chance," said Mr. 
Gordon, whose cavalier sympathies were very strong. 

" No, I don't mean that ; her hand is actually off 
and lying beside her, and fastened down to the stone 
as if it was quite meant to be there. Look, too, the 
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wrist is quite smooth, and finished off neatly without 
a hand. Certainly this stone hand was never joined 
to the stone wrist." 

Mr. Gordon went nearer, and all the children 
pressed round. 

It was indeed the case. The lady— and a very 
beautiful lady she must have been, judging from her 
handsome oval face, and her majestic size and figure — 
was lying there most contentedly without her hand. 
The said hand, a well-proportioned one, with long 
slim fingers, was by itself, a little apart from the 
figure, carved on the stone tomb, and most decidedly 
forming part of it, and not of the figure. 

" Well, this is the most curious thing I ever saw," 
said Mr. Gordon. " You are quite right, Ethel ; and 
this has been done for a purpose. What the purpose 
was no human being can tell. 

" Long time ago," said Harry, oracularly shaking 
his head. 

" Yes ; much too long ago to tell anything 
about it." 

" Everybody deaded," said Charlie, as if that was 
the conclusion of the whole matter. 

" There is one great comfort about it," remarked 
Ethel. 

" What is that ? " 

" Why, the lady is a Ratcliffe, and the Ratcliffes 
are coming to Hawley Court ; and the Ratcliffes are 
sure to know, and the Ratcliffes are sure to tell us'' 

" I wouldn't be quite so certain," said Mabel. 
" Perhaps they won't know ; and perhaps if they do 
know they won't tell us." 

" No," remarked Harry ; '* the lady might have cut 
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off her own haqd in a rage, and that would not be 
creditable to the family." 

" Or," replied Clare, " her husband might have got 
into a passion with her, and lie might have cut it off." 

*' Silly children ! " said their father. " If it had 
been anything disgraceful, do you think it would have 
been immortalized in stone ? There is probably some 
very interesting tradition concerning this old tomb ; 
and very likely there are records of it in the old boxes 
of family papers of Hawley Court." 

"So there are old boxes of family papers at 
Hawley Court ? " asked Ethel. 

" Yes, my dear. I heard of them in the old Mrs. 
Ratcliffe's time. She valued them very much, and 
often promised me, when I was quite a boy, that I 
might have the overhauling of them ; but somehow 
or other she never did, and whilst she was thinking 
about it she died, and so I lost my chance." 

" But she had a son, had she not ? " 

" Oh yes ; the present Colonel RatcHffe. But he, 
as a lad, cared little for ancient things; to tell you 
the truth, his mother had bored him with them so 
much that he hated the sight of an old family relic. 
He used to say the future was his business, and 
not the past ; and a very gallant officer he became, 
doing good service in India. But I don*t like talking 
so much in church ; a church is a church, even when 
it is in a state of dilapidation ; so come out into the 
open, and, if you like, I will tell you all I know." 

They left the old church in its stillness — for the 
workmen, too, had gone to dinner — and, crossing the 
road, went into the parsonage punctually to time, to 
the very great astonishment of Grace, who, when she 
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saw her father enter the west door, thought it was all 
over with the mid-day repast, and had gone to the 
cook to advise her not to dish up for another half 
hour. 

" Papa," said Harry solemnly, with his eyes fixed 
upon the black currant pudding, "do you know 
Grace is going to give a half-holiday to all of them ? " 

" Very well, my dear ; whose birthday is it ? " 

" St Winifred's." 

"Oh, really," said his father absently. "I was 
not aware of it." 

"I mean," said Harry, "that St. Winifred's master's 
sister's aunt has her wedding day to-day. So we have 
got a holiday at St. Winifred's, and Grace is going to 
give them a holiday here." 

" Grace is going to do nothing of the sort," said 
that much injured individual. " I don't think any of 
you deserve a holiday* You know how dreadfully 
everything was interrupted this morning," 

" Grace deaf, don't commit yourself to any rash 
statements," said Ethel. "You will be sorry for it 
afterwards, for, you know, you are dying to have a nice 
reading afternoon all to yourself." 

" No, Grace must come with us ; and we are all 
going to walk to Hawley Court, and see what the 
workmen are doing," said Harry. 

" Well," said her father, who had but imperfectly 
understood the subject of dispute, " a very nice sug- 
gestion ; and, as I don't think I have any sick people 1 
need visit this afternoon, I'll walk with you." 

What a triumph ! The most decided will had, as 
usual, gained the day, and Master Harry was radiant. 

" Come along, Grace," said her father ; " never mind 
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the books. The afternoon is lovely, and not too hot, 
and the old avenue of elms at Hawley Court will be 
most refreshing. I have not been there for years." 

Grace, with all her gravity, could not resist these 
united supplications; and before the afternoon had 
grown much older, a merry party was on its way to 
the old house which had suddenly become an object 
of curiosity. 

It was about a mile from Fairwater ; and the way 
led through fields and pastures and along a pretty 
upland path, and then through some larch plantations 
and by an old crumbling lodge, with a wild rose bush 
clambering over it, into a shady avenue of elms. 

" Dear me, how rusty the iron gates are ! " remarked 
Ethel. ** They'll have to paint them all up tidy. I 
wonder if there are any people in the lodge, or whether 
they are rusty too." 

Yes, there were people in the lodge. An old 
woman with a white cap, and a little girl with a coral 
necklace. They curtsied to the visitors with great 
cheerfulness. " New-comers," said Mr. Gordon, with a 
sigh, as if another weight was added to his heavy 
parochial cares. They went up the avenue and 
admired the beautiful old trees, and remarked upon 
the state of the road, which certainly required mend- 
ing. 

" Look at the grass growing in the drive," said 
Harry. " It*s to be hoped they will have some visitors 
soon to make a little alteration in this." 

" Yes. I do hope they will be sociably inclined," 
said Ethel. 

" And perhaps they Will have a Christmas tree," 
said Charlie. 
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To give a Christmas tree was Charlie's idea of 
everything that was grand, glorious, hospitable, and 
philanthropic. 

" Don't talk about a Christmas tree ; why, we've not 
half done with the summer yet." 

" Charlie has plenty of time before him, and is not 
afraid of hurrying things," remarked his father quietly. 

Hawley Court was not a court at all. That is to 
say, it was not built in the form of a quadrangle. It 
owed its name to some ancient right of holding some 
sort of court there; but nobody of late years had 
understood much about it. It was a cream-coloured 
house, with a brown roof, and heavy old chimneys. It 
had five pointed gables — ^which gave it a venerable and 
picturesque look — and a small porch, with two little 
stained glass windows in it, and two low seats, opposite 
one another, formed the entrance to a low square hall 
hung with family portraits. It was not a large place, 
but it was a dignified place ; not a show place, but a 
place to live in and get attached to. One of the 
gables was almost a ruin, and here the workmen were 
busily employed; blocks of stone were lying about, 
and were being squared and fitted, in order to repair 
a part of the building which required thorough renova- 
tion. 

Mr. Gordon rang the bell by means of one of those 
long old-fashioned twisted iron handles, so dear to 
antiquaries. It was answered by a smiling woman, 
about sixty years of age, who seemed quite pleased at 
having somebody to speak to. 

" Like to go over the place ? certainly, Mr. Gordon. 
Please wipe your feet, young ladies and gentlemen. 
Sorry everything's covered up ; rather the worse for 
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wear, you see. The old yellow furniture not worth 
seeing. You see, the colonel's been away so long in 
India. Pity he doesn't care more about the old place. 
How his dear mother used to love it. That's her favour- 
ite chair, sir," pointing to a stiff carved oak one, " it's 
a mighty uncomfortable one; but, dear lady, she never 
liked a bit of comfort nor nothing. Why, she wouldn't 
even let me bring her a cup of tea of a cold afternoon. 
She used to say folks should be content with their 
regular meals. You wouldn't let me make you a cup 
of tea now, sir ? and the young ladies ? 'Tis a warm 
day, and you must have had a warm walk." 

Mr. Gordon declined the proffered refreshment, 
and asked what the workmen were doing. He had 
only just heard that the family was to return, and 
was much interested in the place, having known 
it years ago, in the time of the old Mrs. Ratcliffe, 
and long before the colonel had come into posses- 
sion of it. 

" Well, sir, they've orders to repair that west gable, 
the one that was destroyed by a fire once upon a time. 
The rafters are quite black. They do saty that fire was 
lighted on purpose, once upon a time ; but what for 
goodness only knows. I suppose to hide something 
that had better not be known." 

" And when did this dreadful fire take place } " 

" Oh, years and years before old Mrs. Ratcliffe's 
time. She, you know, was the heiress, and her husband 
took the name of Ratcliffe. He was a Nugent, you 
know ; but nobody could abide the idea of a Nugent 
having Hawley, and not a Ratcliffe, and so he turned 
himself into a Ratcliffe. But whether that made any 
difference in him or no, I really can't tell." 
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" A rose by any other name would smell as sweet" 
said Mr. Gordon musingly. 

" Well, sir, Mr. Nugent RatcHffe mostly smelt of 
baccy, as far as I am aware on, for he was mortal fond 
of his pipe — leastways, so I've heard tell ; not in a bad 
way, you know, sir, for he never drank nor kept bad 
company. In fact, he was a stiff kind of gentleman as 
never said nothink to nobody." 

" What an entertaining person ! '* remarked Harry. 
"So he was, sir; he drawed beautiful, and he 
knowed every book in the library through and through. 
But he was silent and stiff, and when he died, folks 
said he had left all his stiffness and silence to Mrs. 
Ratcliffe ; but, somehow, I think the tall young gentle- 
man, his son, is as stiff and as silent as she ever was 
— at least, he used to be ; and folks said, when he 
married bright, laughing Miss Annie Weston, with 
her golden hair, that he brought a sunbeam into 
the place to warm up the old house and make it 
human again." 

" How can a house be human ? " asked matter-of- 
fact Ethel. 

" Laws, miss, yott'd know," said the housekeeper, 
" if you'd ever had to live in one without much other 
company. It's as human as a dog or a cat, and has 
just as many ways. A house is just like a hanimal ; 
it knows when it's well taken care of. Some days 
it'll look as bright as you, and other days as dull as 
me ; there's no telling what its humours are going to 
be. There's one end of it now which for all the world 
has a nose and mouth and eyes, and if you draw down 
the window-blind one eye shuts, and if you cleans the 
windows, well, they brightens up and blinks at you. 
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Oh, lor* ! nobody knows what company a house is, until 
they has nothing helse." 

Never having tried it, the young people were not 
disposed to contradict this opinion. Mr. Gordon 
sighed, and remarked, " You must be happy in having 
ample time for reflection, Mrs. Hopper. I've no doubt 
many sweet and profitable thoughts occur to you 
during your solitary hours.?" 

"You may say that, sir," said Mrs. Hopper com- 
placently. " I thinks a great deal, specially about the 
cocoa-nut matting in the servants' hall, which is all in 
holes ; and all along the lower passage, the long one 
leading to the kitchen, I means, the wainscot is in such 
a case which is perfectly disgraceful. The paint is 
peeling off in handfuls, and the black beetles " 

" I did not exactly mean those sort of thoughts," 
said Mr. Gordon gently, and he sighed again. He only 
wished he had a chance of living in an old house all 
alone, or, at least, with nothing but that house for 
company, and no sound but the sighing of the wind 
through the old elm trees. Poor Mr. Gordon ! He 
little knew how much he really loved the interrupters 
of his thoughts ; he little knew what a dreadful desert 
a vast poetical solitude would be to an affectionate heart 
like his. 

" Perhaps you means about the yaller furniture, sir. 
It's a puzzle to know what to do about it, it's very 
fine of its kind, but it's faded arid worn, and I don't 
know what the missus will say about having it renewed ; 
leastways, I must stop till she comes. But you'd like 
to see over the house, sir. Take care, young ladies, the 
old stairs w* slippery. Look at the black oak, hundreds 
of years old, I declare ! " 
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An empty house is not a very interesting thing, 
and Mr. Gordon yawned as they took him through 
one bedroom after another. The young people chased 
each other along the passages and up into the attics. 
They thought it must be wonderfully fine to live in 
such a large place, though Hawley Court was rather a 
small place really, but very much larger than Fair- 
water parsonage. Grace delighted in the library, 
which was not a large room, but nicely arranged with 
shelves, all well within reach, instead of requiring a 
ladder to reach the top ones. 

" Rather tantalizing iox youl^ said Harry. " Every 
case is locked up. You can't get at a book to save 
your life. Just the sort of house to suit me — every 
book locked up." 

"Ah, but you may be very sure that somebody 
keeps the key," said Grace. "It will soon be un- 
locked for the proper people. When do you expect 
the Colonel and Mrs. Ratcliffe, Mrs. Hopper } " 

" The colonel isn't coming, miss ; but we expects 
Mrs. Ratcliffe in the spring. The colonel has got to 
tame them savages a bit longer. I should think the 
very sight of him would set they scampering. He used 
to look awful when he knitted his black brows, and 
seemed as if he had swallowed the kitchen poker." 

" Dear me ! Mrs. Ratcliffe coming home alone } 
Have they quarrelled, Mrs. Hopper } " 

" Not as I know on," replied Mrs. Hopper ; " and I 
should say, unless you know it from the best authority, 
that it was most unlikely, for he and Miss Annie — I 
begs her pardon, the missus — were always cooing like 
two wood-pigeons." 

Ethel eagerly disclaimed the idea of having 
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received any private information concerning a stormy 
parting, and Mrs. Hopper continued — 

"The missus is coming home to look after our 
young ladies.** 

Mrs. Hopper always spoke of " we ** and " our.** 
An imaginary establishment gave her this " plural of 
dignity.** 

" Ah, of course,** said Mr. Gordon ; ^ there were 
three or four, if I remember rightly.** 

" Dear me, sir,** said Mrs. Hopper, for she did not 
at all approve of her young ladies being spoken of as 
if they were sheep or ponies, " everybody knows there 
are four Miss Ratcliffes — Miss Ida, Miss Florence, 
Miss Eva, and Miss Maud. Very handsome young 
ladies, too. In the drawing-room are their portraits, 
taken years ago, when they were quite children." 

The Fairwater party followed the housekeeper into 
the drawing-room. 

She pointed out a drawing in coloured crayons, 
done in a very spirited manner. Four girls were 
playing together — they were all nearly of an age ; 
evidently there was scarcely a year's difference 
between the first two, whilst the two youngest might 
easily have been taken" for twins. They were high- 
spirited, fresh-coloured girls — all four full of life and fun. 

" What a jolly set ! *' exclaimed Master Harry, 
opening his eyes. 

" Yes, they do look nice,** said Ethel. Whilst Clare 
and Mabel were loud in their admiration. "Grace, 
are they not charming } ** 

" Their portraits are, certainly,** said Grace smiling ; 
"but I must wait until I see them before I go into 
ecstasies about them.** 
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"Just like you, you old slow coach," said rude 
Harry. 

" This IS Miss Ida. You see she has black eyebrows, 
like her papa, and her hair is very dark. This is Miss 
Florence ; her hair is like her mamma's, all golden and 
sunshiny. See what a fair complexion she has ! Miss 
Eva has brown eyes, and auburn hair all curly. See ! 
her hands are full of flowers ; she was always so fond 
of flowers. And Miss Maud — dear little thing! her 
grey eyes are so sweet and thoughtful — she is looking 
up at the skies as if her heart was there." 

"A pretty group," said Mr. Gordon — "a very 
pretty group. They will make the old house quite 
lively again." 

" And they will be of use in the parish, and help 
us to decorate the church," said matter-of-fact Ethel. 

" How pleased they will be to see their mamma 
again ! " remarked Clare. 

"Perhaps they will have learnt to do without 
her," said Harry. 

"Perhaps they will be frightened at her," said 
Mabel. 

" Frightened ? " said Mrs. Hopper. " Nobody ever 
was frightened at Mrs. Ratcliffe, Miss Mabel." 

By this time they had seen all that there was to 
be seen ; and thanking Mrs. Hopper very much for 
her kindly attentions, they bade her good-bye. She 
accompanied them to the hall door, saying, " I wants 
to keep my eye upon the young man." 

" Oh, he's safe enough ; ke won't rob the garden," 
said Mr. Gordon, thinking she meant Harry, famous 
for mischief and fun. 

" Dear me, sir, I wasn't thinking of Master Harry. 
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I was thinking of a young man, a hartist or some 
such thing. Hah ! there he is ! " and Mrs. Hopper 
pointed at him as she would have pointed out a wild 
animal. A tall young man in a grey coat was sketching 
the house. He had chosen a very favourable point, 
getting all the five gables into a good line, and taking 
it, as painters would say of a human face, in a three- 
quarter likeness. The soft evening light and the 
long shadows were very favourable to him. He had 
sketched it in, and was laying on some broad yellow 
and grey tints very artistically. He looked up 
smiling as Mrs. Hopper approached him. 

"I haven't finished the elm trees quite," he said, 
as the young people crowded round the sketch, as 
young people will crowd round whenever there is 
anything pretty to be seen. " I can't paint trees as 
I can houses ; they are beyond me. You see, man 
made the house, but God made the trees ; so no 
wonder the trees beat me. I beg your pardon, but 
are you Miss Ratcliffe ? " he said to Grace, as she 
looked at his sketch with approving eyes. 

" Oh no ; my name is Gordon," she answered. 

" Now, sir," interrupted Mrs. Hopper, " how much 
might you be a going to get for that painting when 
it's done } " 

" Excellent Mrs. Housekeeper," he replied, " I do 
not sell my pictures — firstly, because I do not think 
anybody would buy them ; secondly, because I want 
them myself." Then, as the party moved away, he 
murmured to himself, " Poor Mrs. Hopper, how 
astonished she would be if she only knew ! " 



CHAPTER III. 



IDA, 




|DA, make haste," said a kind but some- 
what quick voice one evening ; and the 
voice rebounded and went sharp and 
strong up the narrow stairs of a modest 
house in Harley Street. "We shall not be in time 
for Professor Harper's Lecture on Molecules, if you 
don't hurry yourself a little. There will be crowds 
and crowds in Albemarle Street this evening." 

"Coming, Aunt Charlotte, coming!" said a tall, 
dark girl, with somewhat of a hooked nose and very 
pronounced eyebrows. " I wonder what molecules 
are," she said to herself. "Aunt Charlotte told me 
once, but I have quite forgotten ; in fact, I am not 
at all sure that I understood one word of her ex- 
planation. She is very kind ; . but how I wish she 
would let me stay at home this evening, and think 
over mamma's letter. Deaf mamma ! I wonder what 
she will think of me ! I know what I should think of 
her I I am quite certain she is absolutely perfect. 
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I am quite certain she must be, or papa would never 
have chosen her ; and I believe papa to be the imper- 
sonation of wisdom, and mamma the impersonation 
of goodness." 

And Ida, totally regardless of the fidgets of Aunt 
Charlotte and of the horse between the shafts of the 
pretty tiny brougham, which waited at the door until 
the young lady choose to finish her reverie, opened a 
double miniature case which lay on the table, and 
gazed on the likenesses of her parents. There was 
her father, grave, pensive, with black eyebrows like 
her own, and a broad white brow with hair brushed 
well back from it, not a wrinkle on his face, full 
of intelligence and poWer ; he was in a captain's 
uniform, and even then wore two medals on his coat. 
Then bright sunny-looking mamma, with her hair 
floating down over her shoulders, complexion as fresh 
as a rose, and a smile like a gleam of light on the sea. 

" What a beautiful father and mother I have got ! 
What a shame it seems that I should have seen so 
little of them ; and so little of my sisters, except at 
school ! Coming, Aunt Charlotte ! Oh, never mind 
the molecules for two minutes ! I declare I shan't 
have one moment for mamma's letter until I go to 
bed to-night ! It is an awful shame ! I musn't say 
'awful shame' to Aunt Charlotte, though, or she'll make 
me pay sixpence for using slang. What a dreadful 
thing that forfeit box is ; I'll take very good care not 
to have one when / have a house of my own. I 
wonder if Aunt Charlotte ever talked slang when she 
was young. Oh dear me, I wish I could get a 
moment to read dear mamma's letter ; and papa has 
written a postscript, too. I read it all this morning, 
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but I can only gather that mamma is coming home 
for our sakes. I shall see her so soon. It makes me 
feel quite giddy. But we are not to go to South- 
ampton to meet her ; and, I must say, I think that 
funny ! " 

"Ida! Ida! are you coming.? We shall get no 
places, my dear ! " 

"Coming, Aunt Charlotte, coming! I*m sure I 
hope we shan't. What with the arts and sciences, 
my life is a perfect burden to me. How many classes 
and lectures to-day } Let me see," and she began to 
count them on her fingers when — ' 

" Ida ! Ida I " was heard again, and Aunt Charlotte, 
no longer believing the answer which was sure to 
come, darted up the stairs, for she was still young and 
active as any sister of bright Annie Weston was sure 
to be. 

" It's all over with me I " said Ida, as Aunt 
Charlotte bounced into the room. 

" Not got your things on, even ! Not got your 
boots buttoned I You'll be buttoning them in the 
carriage, as you did the other day — most improper 
proceeding ! " 

" Oh, aunt, I CQuldn't help it I " and poor Ida, 
afraid of being accused of sentimentality, crumpled 
up in her hand the long crossed Indian letter, which 
at present was the joy and romance of her life. 

"But you must learn to help it," replied the 
sententious aunt, who, thoroughly excellent as she 
was, and thoroughly intellectual, had not an idea of 
the longings of a young and loving heart, especially 
when that heart was concealed beneath a somewhat 
cold and reserved exterior* "You should be most 
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particular about the qualities of order and punctuality— 
they are most important ; and all the learning in the 
world — and you, my dear Ida, do really possess a great 
deal — will never make up for the want of exactness 
and propriety. Now, be quick ; I have been muffled 
up this half-hour waiting for you ; and, by-the-by, 
you never told me what Madame Rolandi said about 
your French this afternoon, nor what the German 
master said about your German this morning ; and you 
never told me whether you had mastered those pro- 
blems I gave you to do out of the Philosophical 
Magazine^ 

Ida was obliged to confess that, though Madame 
Rolandi spoke highly of her French, and the German 
master had found no fault with her German, she had 
in a manner shirked the problems, and they were still 
unworked under her looking-glass. 

" Never mind ; they will be nice for you to do 
when we return this evening. Professor Harper is 
never very long, and we shall not be kept late. You 
will want something to occupy you, and this will exert 
your mind and keep it alive until bedtime. • You are 
not like a common sort of girl, that can be amused 
with worsted work for two or three precious hours 
together. I only hope your mother will think I have 
done my duty by you. I have tried all I can to 
make your holidays as instructive as your school 
time." 

" I am' sure, dear Aunt Charlotte, nobody could 
have taken more pains with me than you have done,'' 
said Ida, penitently thinking of all the care and 
thought her aunt had spent upon her, to say nothing 
of money ; for Aunt Charlotte had " theories " about 
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education, and spared no expense in working them 
out. All this tim^ Ida was getting ready as fast as 
ever she could. She placed a chair for Aunt Charlotte, 
but that excellent lady stood by the dressing-table, 
determined to see Ida through the operation her- 
self. 

" Here's the button-hook, my dear ; you needn't 
go peering about for it. I'm afraid I've induced you 
to read too much, you are evidently getting short- 
sighted. Now don't go to sleep again," she remarked, 
as Ida gave a glance towards the miniature case. " I 
wonder why you are so dreamy ! / never was dreamy 
when I was young." 

" Perhaps you never had a mother coming home 
from India," thought Ida, but she did not say so. 

At last Miss Weston was followed by her niece 
into the tiny brougham, which held them both com- 
fortably. 

Ida felt as if she ought to say something about 
the gratitude she felt for all her aunt's thoughtfulness, 
but the words would not come. Something else 
would come instead. 

" Aunt Charlotte, isn't it kind of mamma to leave 
my father and to come over to England on purpose 
to look after my sisters and me ? It must be a dreadful 
thing to leave one's husband, even for one's children. 
I think it is so good of her ; don't you } " 

" Pshaw ! my dear, it's like most other things. It's 
all a question of expense." 

" Of expense ? How so. Aunt Charlotte } " 

" Why, don't you see, child, that if your mother 
does not come home you four girls would have to 
go out to her ? Well, doesn't it stand to reason that 

E 
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it's far cheaper for one to come home than for four t6 
go out ? *' 

" Of course it does. How I wish, though, that we 
had been able to go out to them." 

"And perhaps have lost your healths in that 
detestable climate." 

" I thought it suited young people very well ? " 

" It does suit some, but there's never any certainty. 
I wish, for my part, India had been at the bottom 
of the sea before any of us English ever had anything 
to do with it ! " 

" Is it not strange," asked Ida again, " that we are 
not to go down to Southampton to meet mamma ? 
I did so want to see the steamer come in. She thinks 
it will be better for all of us to go down to Hawley 
Court. She says we may drive over to the station, 
if we like, to meet her on Wednesday ; but I did so 
want to see the steamer come in ! " 

" My dear, don't you see that this arrangement 
is a question of expense ? Can't you understand that 
it would be very extravagant for you all four to take 
a journey to Southampton, simply for a little bit of 
sentiment } No doubt your mother would be only 
too charmed to see you, but she is wise enough to 
deny herself the pleasure. Her cousin, Mr. Falcon, 
the banker, will meet her; and so she will have a 
welcome, and it will be no trouble to him, as he goes 
to Southampton every day. He must be a little 
more punctual th?LViyou are, Ida, or he will miss her! 
Remember, Ida, that when you are puzzled about 
anything you may put it down to six and eightpence ; 
there's six and eightpence at the back of everything." 

** Are we, then, very poor ? " asked Ida, who had 
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her little pocket-money regularly, and knew that her 
school quarterly expenses were always forthcoming. 

" Not very poor. But you know that an officer's 
purse is never very full, and Hawley is not a large 
property. I don't know exactly what it is, I don't 
think I ever heard. I dare say it has deteriorated in 
value, everything does deteriorate in value." 

The Lecture on Molecules was very interesting, 
and Professor Harper surpassed himself; but Ida did 
not hear a single word of it. Her thoughts were very 
far away. Aunt Charlotte talked about the lecture 
the whole way home, but, fortunately, she did not ask 
her niece any questions ; and she actually went to 
sleep instead of setting the problems, which gave Ida 
a whole hour for brooding over her crumpled letter. 




CHAPTER IV. 



FLORENCE. 




OW very, very kind ! " and she looked at 
it again and again. "How very, very 
kind ! " A beautiful light blue silk dress 
lay on the bed ; it had a cloud of white 
tulle over it, and it was trimmed with blue forget-me- 
nots. " I think Mrs, Dauncey is the very kindest 
person in the world. Here is a little note. I wonder 
what it is about. I am sure that dress is a present 
for me. I think mamma has the nicest friends in all 
the world. I suppose it is because she is so nice 
herself." 

This soliloquy was uttered one fine evening in the 
early spring-time of the Easter holidays by a tall, fair 
girl, who seemed just upon the stroke of seventeen. 
It was in a pretty little bedroom of a pretty little 
house in Park Lane, that this pleasant surprise 
greeted the entranced sight of Florence Ratcliffe. 
Florence was a great favourite with Mrs. Dauncey, 
who was great in the fashionable world, and had no 
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children of her own. She was one of the acquaintances 
of Mrs. Ratcliffe's childhood, and, having a kind 
husband and a pretty house, she was eager to extend 
love and hospitality to the child of her old friend. 
We all like our opposites — Mrs. Dauncey was dark, and 
so she loved Florence, who was fair ; Mrs. Dauncey 
was frivolous, and so she was attracted by Florence, 
who had a dash of seriousness in her character, and, 
moreover, Florence was very like her old friend to 
whom she owed a great deal, and who had often tried 
to lead her mind in the' days of her youth to better 
things than balls and admirers. Florence had just 
come in from driving with Mrs. Dauncey, that lady 
having put her down at her own door, " because," she 
said, " I am going a little further, just to call upon 
some one, my dear — a very nice person, but perhaps 
your dear mamma might not approve of her." And 
having arranged the little plot with her maid before 
she left home, she was revelling in the idea of the 
surprise which Florence would meet with, when she 
went up to the very charming little bedroom Mrs. 
Dauncey had had such pleasure in preparing for her. 
Florence opened the note. It was to this effect — 

"Dearest Florence" (Mrs. Dauncey always 
dealt in superlatives), 

"I have the greatest pleasure in presenting 
you with this dress, which I trust you will accept as 
a little token of affection from Mr. Dauncey and 
myself. I chose blue, because I thought it would 
agree so well with your beautiful fair hair," (Humph ! 
thought Florence, very like tow, I think ; not half 
so pretty as Ida's, which is jet black), " and the forget- 
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me-nots are a little hint not to let the memory fade 
of one who will love you constantly through every 
change of scene, though when you get to Hawley 
Court, and new duties and new pleasures crowd 
around you, think of the friend, my dear, who once . . . 
Dear me ! where was I ? IVe got into trouble with 
my sentence, and I can't remember what I was going 
to say; the carriage is coming to the door, and Mr. 
Dauncey can't bear the horses to be kept waiting. 
What tyrants men are ! So I have not time to write it 
all over again, it was something about ' though lost 
to sight to memory, dear;* but never mind now. 
Well, to resume the subject, we hope you will accept 
this dress, which is a small token of our affectionate 
esteem, in order to wear it this evening at Lady 
EUerslie's dance. Don't be alarmed, it's only a small 
and early. Nothing at all to be alarmed at ; by no 
means a regular ball. I know exactly what you will 
say, but you must allow me to judge for you in this 
matter. How I wish you were my daughter ! You 
would do me such credit, particularly in pale blue and 
forget-me-nots. We must start punctually at ten 
o'clock, and I wish particularly to introduce you to 
the EUerslies, they are acquaintances your mother, I 
am quite certain, would highly apprpve of. 

" Your loving friend, 

" Letitia Dauncey." 

* " You would do me such credit, particularly in 
pale blue and forget-me-nots,* *' said Florence. " Fine 
feathers make fine birds. Well, Mrs. Dauncey, there 
might be a worse fate than that of being your 
daughter, with this lovely room, and all the pleasures 
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of the London season to look forward to. Heigho ! 
I wonder what makes mamma so very particular/' 
and Florence looked very grave. Her sweet face was 
clouded^ and she looked again at the beautiful dress 
with feelings of intense disappointment "Well, after 
all, would it matter so very much ? It really is not a 
ball. What is the difference between a ball and 
a dance ; between a small and early, and a large and 
late, I wonder ? I must ask Mrs. Dauncey. It certainly 
does become my complexion extremely well," and she 
held up a fold of the dress to her pretty soft cheek. 
*' Blue always suits fair people, I wish I could wear 
this dress, but I can't without going to the dance, and 
I mustn't go to the dance. Oh, how I wish that I 
might go to the dance ! Let me read mamma's letter 
over again ! " 

And she took a much-treasured letter from a 
worked leather letter-case, where she kept all her most 
precious things, and read it over again, to see whether 
she could possibly twist the meaning into the exact 
contrary of the words, or make black white with the 
ingenuity of a lawyer. 

The part of the letter which concerned her just now 
was as follows : " I hope you will not be very much 
disappointed, but your father and I both consider it 
inexpedient for you to go out to balls or parties whilst 
you are with our kind friends Mr. and Mrs Dauncey. 
Nothing could be more hospitable and pleasant than 
they are, and always most anxious to make their 
guests happy ; but I tell you, in confidence, that they 
are scarcely particular enough in the choice of their 
acquaintances, and their very good nature renders them 
liable to be imposed upon. Besides, I have another 
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reason. You are just seventeen, and are, if your friends 
speak truly, extremely good-looking. It would be of 
no use to pretend to ignore this fact, for you would 
easily learn it from your looking-glass, if not from the 
remarks of others ; but I believe you will learn to 
consider beauty a talent, which may make you 
agreeable to others in a pleasant ladylike way, and. 
not a possession to be used to gratify your own vanity 
and self-conceit. Of course, being seventeen, you will 
be anxious to go into society ; and, being handsome, 
Mrs. Dauncey will be, in her good-natured way, very 
anxious to bring you into society. But I will beg of 
you, my dear child, to deny yourself in this matter, and 
to wait until I return and can watch over you myself. 
Until you know a little more of the ways of the world, 
I particularly wish you not to go out to balls and 
dances without me — you will not have to wait long now 
for my return. Let nothing induce you to give way 
to Mrs. Dauncey's suggestions in this matter. She 
is so kind that I cannot give her pain ; but I have made 
this rule for Ida, who is older, as well as for yourself ; 
and you will both, I am sure, be too wise to murmur at 
a small privation which makes you sharers in the 
inconveniences your father's long service causes us 
both to suffer." 

" There ! " said Florence. " That is what I call a 
settler. I don't see a doubt about it ! You can drive 
a coach and horses through an Act of Parliament, but 
you can't drive a donkey cart through that I Mrs. 
Dauncey might have said, *Oh yes, this applies to balls 
and great parties, but not to "small and earlies ;'" but 
mother particularly says dances as well as balls ! " 
And she shook her head and folded up her mother's 
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letter, and took a last look at the lovely blue 
dress. 

" Aren't you pleased, miss, with your lovely new 
dress?" said Mrs. Dauncey's maid, sailing into the room 
and swelling with importance; for it was not often 
that she had such a secret as this, and many an 
anxious thought had been given to it. 

"Indeed I am, Sims. It is most kind of Mrs. 
Dauncey; but I fear — I fear — indeed, I am certain 
that I shall not be able to wear it." 

" Oh, miss, why } I never did ! " And Sims held 
up both her hands. 

" Because mamma says that I am not to go out 
without her." 

" Well, I declare, that is most barbarians ! But 
what a disappointment to my lady ! I declare some 
people have no thought for any one but themselves ! 
Oh ! Miss Florence, if you only knew the trouble we 
bestowed upon them pretty knots of flowers ! " 

" It is really very kind of you, Sims, to have taken 
so much trouble, and still kinder of Mrs, Dauncey ; but 
I must do as I am told." 

"Lor*, miss, your mamma will never know any- 
thing about it, if you don't go and tell her." 

" Sims, I am ashamed of you ! " said the straight- 
forward Florence. " I am sure Mrs. Dauncey would 
not approve of such a sentiment." 

" Bless you, miss, my lady ain't so very parti- 
cular; she don't let a white lie or so stand in her 
way." 

Florence was aghast. As Sims left the room 
muttering and mumbling her discontent, she thought 
to herself, " This, then, is the reason mamma does not 
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approve of my going out with Mrs. Dauncey. I 
wonder she lets me come here at all." Poor Florence ! 
The illusions of early youth were being dispelled, but 
she had yet to learn that it is impossible to fly from all 
those whose ideas of rectitude are not of the highest 
kind. She sat down again to think over her letter. 
" There is a postscript, too, in papa's handwriting, and 
this is what it says, * Remember that as obedience is 
the highest military virtue, so it is the highest virtue 
in the family. Never be tempted to disobey your 
parents because you do not happen to understand the 
reasons why they wish you to do or not to do certain 
things. You must take their wisdom and experience 
for granted, and, by-and-by, when you are older, you 
will understand that what seems perhaps hard to you 
now was wise andVight' " Florence mused again over 
this and thought, " This is very like something in the 
Bible, What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter.'" 

But the carriage drove up to the door, and Florence 
had to run downstairs to greet her benefactress with 
loving thanks. 

" Well, dear child 1 " said Mrs. Dauncey inquiringly. 
" You found my note } " 

" Yes, dear Mrs. Dauncey, and the beautiful dress ; 
and I cannot tell you how grateful I feel for all your 
kindness." 

" I am so glad you like it. I assure you, Sims and 
I took no end of pains about it. You will look very 
nice in it this evening, and I shall have great pleasure 
in taking you to your first dance." 

" Dear Mrs. Dauncey, I cannot go." 

" My dear, I quite understand. It is most natural. 
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You ought not to go to any dance until you have been 
properly presented at court ; but this little affair is 
quite a different thing, I assure you. It is merely a 
'small and early/ almost a juvenile carpet dance ; in 
fact, Lady EUerslie only gives it for those who, like 
herself, have been unable to leave town during the 
Easter holidays. You know, my dear, it is not at all 
good taste to be in town at this time of year ; but it 
can't be helped. We are not supposed to be here at 
all ; therefore, of course, you will not be supposed to 
be at this dance. I am glad you have so much correct 
and proper feeling as to wish to be presented at 
court first." 

Florence had never dreamt of such a thing, and it 
was very trying to have such a wish on her part taken 
for granted. 

" I don*t know that mamma intends to have us 
presented." 

" Of course she does, my dear ; but she may not 
wish to go to court herself. It is very expensive, and 
involves two dresses, besides feathers ; for you may 
count the train as another dress. If your mamma 
does not wish to take the trouble, I shall be delighted 
to relieve her of it." 

Florence thought Mrs Dauncey the most good- 
natured person in the world. She little knew how 
her friend was dying to have an excuse for again 
plunging into all the gaieties and expenses of fashion- 
able life. 

" It is very good of you, dear Mrs. Dauncey ; but, 
really, I never thought about being presented. I don't 
think I am of consequence enough. You know, I am 
only one of four daughters of a distinguished officer, 
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certainly ; but I have always heard not a very rich 



one. 



" AH the more reason, my dear, that you should 
make the most of yourself. As I told you, I shall be 
most happy to take all the trouble off your dear 
mother's hands ; and I will write to her about having 
you up for the season. And you really need not mind 
going to this dance, for you will make some very 
agreeable acquaintances." 

Florence replied by asking her kind friend to 
listen to her, whilst she gently told her the very strong 
objections her mother had to her going out with any- 
body but herself. Of course, the observations about 
Mrs Dauncey were discreetly omitted. She then read 
her the postscript written by her father. ** Now, Mrs. 
Dauncey, do you think it possible that I could go } 
I assure you, it would be a very great pleasure to me ; 
but I cannot see that there is any way out of it. I am 
so sorry, because I know how kind you have been, and 
what trouble you have taken." 

" Well, my opinion is," said Mrs. Dauncey, " that 
you need not take this prohibition so very literally. 
You are always making mountains out of mole hills. 
People in London don't take things so very literally ; if 
they did, there really would be no loophole foranything." 

"I should prefer to take my mother's wishes 
literally," said Florence, " if you don't mind. Papa's 
postscript is very strong ; and you remember the story 
of Havelock's son, papa wrote it out for me one day. 
He always admired it so very much." 

" What story } " said Mrs. Dauncey, settling herself 
down in an armchair, and beginning to pour out tea 
from the daintiest of little teapots. 
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"Don't you remember? His father, the great 
General Havelock, told him to meet him on London 
Bridge or Westminister Bridge, I forget which, and to 
wait for him, as he wanted to see him on most 
particular business. Young Havelock went to the 
bridge, and waited for a long time. In the meantime 
his father had forgotten all about it The day passed 
away, and still his son was waiting on the bridge. 
Evening came, and dinner time. The general sat down 
to dinner, and somebody said ' Where's Henry ? ' The 
father then remembered the appointment, and starting 
up went to look for him. He found him still waiting 
on the bridge, tired to death and very cold, but 
unwilling to move until his father should come and 
release him. Wasn't it grand ? " 

" I don't think so at all, my dear." 

" But he was so true, so exact ! " 

" More fool he. I dare say he caught a shocking 
cold. I dare say that's the reason he has never had 
good health. I heard a little while ago that he was 
very ill. Serve him right ! " 

'' Oh, Mrs. Dauncey ! " 

" I've no patience with people who are so full of 
flourish, and wanting to be so much better than other 
people. Take care, my dear, that you don't get into 
that way. It's a very bad habit, and by no means to 
be encouraged. Have some more tea, my dear } * No, 
thank you ? ' Well, perhaps you are right We dine 
rather earlier this evening, as it is a 'small and early.' 
I really do hope you will enjoy it" 

** I tell you, dear Mrs. Dauncey, I cannot possibly 
go. I couldn't write to mamma with a clear conscience 
if I disobeyed her wishes." 
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Mrs. Dauncey was going to suggest that "mamma" 
need know nothing about it; but a look into Florence's 
bright clear eyes at once told her that that little plan 
would not do. 

" How provoking ! I declare it's too bad of you. 
And I wanted so much to introduce you to Lady 
EUerslie's only son, such an interesting young man, 
and so good-looking. It really is most provoking." 

This was the secret of the blue dress and the 
anxiety about the dance. Mrs. Dauncey had her 
little schemes for Florence, and thought that, if they 
only came to a successful issue, Mrs. Ratcliffe would 
be glad enough to overlook any little double-faced 
dealings. But what she termed " the idiotic simplicity 
of both mother and daughter" had totally checkmated 
her plans. 

" I think you will be sorry, my dear, when you 
look back upon London and all the pleasures you 
might have had. I really did want to save you from 
being buried in the country." 

" Mamma says nobody is buried anywhere as long 
as they are doing their duty." 

" Very right and proper, my dear, but to be taken 
cum grano. Those nice little copy-book proverbs are 
very proper for ten years old; but they don't do at all 
for people who are older and wiser and have a little 
more experience of life." 

" I did not write it in a copy-book ; mamma said 
it," said Florence, rather provoked, for she did not 
at all like this adverse criticism of her mother's words. 

"Your mamma was too innocent for the rest of 
the world. Now, I have seen something of life. I 
have moved in the great world, and know a little 
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about the ways of other people. I have not been 
confined to a narrow circle, with limited ideas, but, 
I am thankful to say, I can take a bird's-eye view 
of things, and see how they will work when different 
issues are brought to bear. It takes a long while to 
get to the end of my resources, I can tell you, my 
dear." 

Florence did not the least understand this speech, 
or know what Mrs. Dauncey meant by her resources ; 
but she thought, though she did not say so, that it 
would be a very odd thing if her mother, with the 
advantages of travel and the extended range of ex- 
perience, and the constant hearing about great affairs 
in an empire like that of India, and the study of 
castes and people, had not quite as grand ideas as 
Mrs. Dauncey could possibly obtain by living in one 
capital city, and in one small circle of the small 
fashionable world, which was her idea of perfection. 

" How I do wish I could induce your mother to 
give you up to me altogether ! " 

" Oh ! I should not like that at all ! " said the 
candid Florence. 

"You might have a worse fate," answered Mrs. 
Dauncey, slightly offended. "I can introduce you 
to all the best people. I can't tell you how I mourn 
over you, when I think of you tramping about muddy 
lanes in thick boots, and spoiling that lovely com- 
plexion." 

Florence laughed. She could not help it. She 
could not quite make out the connection of ideas. 

" Ah, you may laugh, my dear ; but you ought to 
value your blessings more. It isn't everybody who 
has a complexion like yours. I only wish I had, 
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You*ll be tramping about in all weathers, and I know 
you will never wear a veil." 

'*No, that I certainly shall not, unless mamma 
insists upon it," was the quick answer. 

" And you'll forget to put on your gloves. You 
never do put on your gloves now until I remind you ; 
and you ought to be more careful, for your hands 
would be really beautiful if you took proper pains 
with them. They are getting quite red. Yesterday 
I remarked they were quite scarlet ; you were talking 
to Sir James Fowler at the time, and I am sure he 
remarked it. You had a pair of gloves in your hand, 
but you never seemed to think of putting them on." 

" I never thought about my hands at all. I was 
simply thinking of what Sir James Fowler was saying. 
He was giving me an account of his journey to the 
Rocky Mountains, and all his adventures ; they really 
are most interesting." 

"That's just what I complain of. You are so 
absorbed with the interest or the fancy of the moment, 
that you never stop to think what impression you are 
making." 

Florence laughed again ; but Mrs. Dauncey was 
vexed. She was much aggrieved at the failure of her 
really kind efforts for Florence's happiness, and she 
was as ripe for a grievance as her amiable nature 
would admit of. 

Florence tried to turn off the subject. " Mrs. 
Dauncey, did you ever hear the saying that French 
people put on their gloves before leaving their rooms, 
English people whilst coming down-stairs, and Scotch 
people when they are leaving the house } " But Mrs. 
Dauncey was not to be amused, and the dinner hour 
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would have been a very disagreeable time had not 
Mr. Dauncey declared that Florence was to go or 
not to go, just as she liked, and that he would not have 
her teased. Poor Florence, she laughed, downstairs, but 
when she got to her room she cried ; she cried again 
when she heard the carriage drive away to Lady 
EUerslie's " small and early ; " she cried again when 
Sims came in to put the lovely blue dress away, and 
gave vent to her disgust and disapproval with an 
emphatic " Well, I never ! " However, Florence never 
doubted for one moment that she was right She 
was like her father in his military rectitude ; she had 
her orders, and she meant to stick to them. '* I wish 
Ida were here," she thought, " she is so much graver, 
so much better, so much older than I am ! " (So much 
older, only a year, but what a long time a year seems 
to blithe seventeen.) " She would know at once how 
to manage, without giving Mrs. Dauncey offence I 
Really, Mrs. Dauncey is very kind, and she says I 
am very pretty. I wonder whether I am ! " And 
Florence dried her tears, and went to the looking- 
glass. 

" H'm! I don't know; red eyelids, caused by crying. 

N.B. Crying very unbecoming to the eyes ! A little 
redness at the tip of the nose, too ! Crying very un- 
becoming to the nose ! Two freckles on the forehead 
— must take better care of my complexion. Pshaw ! 
I declare I am getting just like Mrs. Dauncey ! I 
wonder whether mamma cares about our complexions.? 
She never said a word about them in her letters. I 
believe she is a great deal too sensible to care for any 
such rubbish. Well, I think, on the whole, I am very 
fairly good-looking. Large quantity of wavy hair, 
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bright complexion — how ridiculous I am ! After all, 
I think Ida is much handsomer, with her black eyes 
and splendid dark eyebrows. I certainly prefer her 
style of beauty. They say she is so like papa, whilst 
I am the image of mamma. Heigho ! I long to see 
those miniatures again ! It's rather hard that Ida should 
have them wherever she goes ; and yet, what's the use 
of being the eldest if you don't get some good by it 1 " 
And with this sapient reflection, Miss Florence threw 
herself into an arm-chair. " There's no reason why I 
should go to bed, because Mrs. Dauncey has gone to 
a party. I'll sit up for her, as it's only a 'small and 
early,' and then she will see I am not affronted with 
her for going away without wishing me good night. I 
dare say she will have great fun. I wonder who she 
will meet. Nobody that I know. I know so few 
people. Sims, you may go to bed. I am going to 
sit up for Mrs. Dauncey." 

" You'll have to sit up a long time, miss." 
" Never mind ; it's only a * small and early. ' " 
"That comes to just the same thing, miss, in the 
matter of sitting up. However, do as you please, 
miss ; I don't think you'll want to do it again." And 
Sims grumbled herself out of the room. But she was 
kinder than she looked, for she went to the drawing- 
room and poked up the fire, and saw that there was 
some tea ready for "Miss Ratcliffe," as she always 
called her, though Florence was only the second ; and 
then actually she established herself in the little work- 
room on the ground-floor, and sat there to watch for 
the carriage. 

" Poor young lady ! She'll fall asleep very soon 
over her book, and maybe will only get a scolding for 
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her trouble, whilst I shall be here on the spot to 
explain things. She won't go to bed because Mrs. 
Dauncey were vexed with her, and did not wish her 
good night ; but when it gets beyond midnight maybe 
shell be lonesome, and get frightened." 

In the meantime, Florence considered herself the 
person in charge of the house. She did not sit down 
to read just at first, for she felt that she had a great deal 
to think of " Thick boots, muddy lanes, dull country ; 
no art, no literature, no neighbours, no food for the 
mind ; horrid school-children to teach, with heads as 
hard as mill-stones." This was Mrs. Dauncey's idea of 
Hawley Court and the surrounding neighbourhood. 
Florence was not disposed to take her word entirely for 
it ; and yet the words made more impression on her than 
she cared to acknowledge. " Is it, then, so very dull 
in the country ?" she asked herself. " Never mind, I am 
sure, whatever it is, mamma is sure to put it all to 
rights." Florence looked about for a book, or a paper 
to while away the time. " Needlework is not a lively 
amusement all by oneself," she thought; " and drawing 
is not easy by lamplight. Punch I have read, like- 
wise, the Graphic ; Truth is untrue, and The World is 
like what I should imagine servants' hall gossip to 
be. There are no serious books here, and I am not 
sure that I should care for them just now very 
much if there were. Ah ! I was just in the third 
volume of *Ivanhoe,* that is something like. Mrs. 
Dauncey says I am very old-fashioned to like Walter 
Scott, and that I ought to read Miss Braddon ; but 
there is a charm to me in knights in armour, and the 
romance of chivalry, it reminds me of * Jack and the 
Beanstalk,' and I consider it most vulgar and coarse 
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of Miss Braddon's heroines to flog their grooms." 
(Poor Florence was getting very sleepy here) " And 
I wish I hadn't settled to sit up, for I don't think I 
half like it ; the lamp is going out, and the fire is burn- 
ing blue. Ah ! Sims, did you ever see a ghost ! I 
think I had better go to sleep ! " And so she dropped 
off into a sound slumber, with her feet on the fender, and 
her head well back in a low arm-chair. She continued 
in that delightful position, warm, snug, and happy, 
she knew not how many hours, when she heard a 
tremendous ring at the bell, a loud sound of wheels, 
and prancing horses, and then a great noise of voices 
on the staircase. 

"My goodness!" she thought, jumping up and 
rubbing her eyes, " is the whole party coming here 
because I wouldn't go to the party .? " 

And then she heard Sims* shrill voice saying — 

"Very glad you're back, ma'am, and very glad 
Miss Ratcliffe will be ; she has been sitting up and 
waiting for you ever so long." 

"Miss Ratcliffe.?" said a strange voice, with 
peculiarly deep tones. Florence couldn't help noticing 
it, because they were so deep and musical. " Did you 
say Miss Ratcliffe ? " 

" Yes, sir, certainly ; Miss Ratcliffe of Hawley 
Court." 

Mrs. Dauncey entered in such a fuss and flutter. 
** My dear Florence ! to think of your having waited 
up ! how could you ? Well, one thing is that you know 
your own self of our safety, and so are spared all 
suspense." 

As Florence had heard of no accident, she 
could not well be suffering from suspense. But 
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Mrs. Dauncey's ideas were not the best arranged 
possible. 

"You would have been frightened, had you been 
with us. Nearly smashed, my dear, between two cabs. 
Cabmen tipsy — horrid creatures ! Carriage broken all 
to bits. I had to get out on the pavement in my satin 
shoes. This kind gentleman, who, by-the-by, was 
introduced to me at Lady Ellerslie's — did not catch 
his name, my dear, never do ; everybody mumbles so 
when they introduce anybody, it's like the banns of 
marriage in church, which one never hears. Mr. 
Dauncey had to take a lady home, who was over- 
turned in the confusion ; so this kind stranger, whose 
name I did not catch," looking at him inquiringly, but 
the stranger did not take the hint, "volunteered to 
accompany me home, for fear of further mischief." And 
she sat down panting. 

The stranger declined all offers of refreshment ; 
but Mrs. Dauncey remarked that he fixed his eyes 
upon Florence with a long and earnest look, and then, 
as if ashamed of himself, looked earnestly at the floor. 

Florence looked up, and saw a tall, dark young man, 
with eyes so like Ida's, it quite puzzled her at first, for 
she could not remember where she had seen the like- 
ness. His eyebrows, too, were broad and black, and 
his hair black also. He rose to go, but he had 
scarcely spoken. "Perhaps," he said, "I may be 
allowed to call here some day.^" He spoke to 
Mrs. Dauncey, but he looked at Florence. 

" Oh, certainly," said Mrs. Dauncey ; " but you will 
only find me, Florence is going away to Hawley 
Court ; her place, you know, down in the west." This 
was to enhance the dignity of her visitor. 
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" Ah, Hawley Court ? Oh, yes, it is a beautiful 
place ; I was down there sketching it last summer/* 

Florence looked at the visitor with astonishment. 

" Were you, really ? " she asked. 

" Yes, I was ; really ^^ he replied, very much amused 
at her vehemence. " But do you object ^ Perhaps 
you think nobody should sketch it, but the proper 
residents there." 

" Oh no. I hope they were civil to you. But there 
could have been nobody there to give you any tea, or 
help you in any way." 

" I assure you there was. Mrs. Hopper, the house- 
keeper, was most attentive to me. She watched me 
like a cat, and never let me out of her sight for a 
moment scarcely. She was evidently afraid I should 
run away with the spoons." 

" How rude ! You must come again, when my 
mamma is there, and you will be treated differently." 

" Come again ? Certainly, Miss Ratcliffe, I will, if 
you wish it." There was something very peculiar in 
his manner of saying this. " I shall not forget that 
Miss Ratcliffe asked me." 

Florence ' grew a little frightened. She did not 
expect her words to be taken so literally, or answered 
with such emphasis ; so she said quietly, " Of course, 
I mean if mamma likes." And this sounded such a 
silly speech that she felt quite sorry she had made it. 

Mrs. Dauncey got tired of being left out of the 
conversation, and broke in with, " And what sort of 
place is Hawley .? I was just lamenting to my young 
friend here the necessity of her being buried alive 
there. I suppose it is in the midst of muddy lanes, 
and surrounded by turnip fields ? " 
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"Not at all. There are some fine woods at the 
back of it, and the house itself is by no means to be 
despised. It is picturesque, and, though not very 
large, is dignified and respectable looking. Non.e of 
your new smart villa manufacture, with great plate 
glass windows, and a staring drawing-room, fifty feet 
long ; but a nooky sort of place, with an old hall and a 
broad staircase, with shallow steps, and low rooms ; 
comfortable, and not too large, and a long low gallery 
with family portraits in it. Just the sort of house to 
be happy in, and to read Sir Philip Sidney's poems, 
and Jeremy Taylor's divinity. But, pardon me, this 
must be all old news to you. Have you not seen it ?" 

" Not since I was a very little girl. Since papa 
and mamma have been in India so much the Court 
has been shut up ; and I have spent my holidays with 
kind friends." 

The young man rose. " I must now say good-bye. 
I have already, I fear, kept you up later than I ought. 
I must apologize most humbly for intruding myself, 
a stranger, upon you. Good night, Mrs. Dauncey, 
I hope you will suffer no ill effects from your accident 
and the fright it must have given you." 

The stranger took leave, and left the house. " Tm 
very glad he's gone, my dear," said Mrs. Dauncey 
with a yawn. " I thought he never was going away. 
So inconsiderate of him when we are both so sleepy. 
I forgot to give you a scolding for sitting up ; never 
mind, the time's past now. But one thing I must tell 
you. Are you aware, my dear, that you have invited 
a young gentleman, a perfect stranger, one of whom 
you know nothing whatever, down to Hawley Court, 
'without the knowledge of your mother 1 I consider 
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that a much more objectionable thing to do than to 
go to a dance, under my care." 

" Have I ? " said Florence. " I really didn't mean, 
I only meant the merest civility." 

" Did you } Then you should say what you mean 
and not put so much heart into it. By the way, my 
dear, you occasioned great disappointment, everybody 
was longing for you at the party, and Lady EUerslic 
reproached me bitterly for not bringing you.'* 

Florence lifted her eyebrows with astonishment. 
We will beg her not to be taken in. Lady Ellerslie 
had only said languidly, " How do ? Haven't you 
brought your handsome young friend } " 




CHAPTER V. 



UNCLE DOBBS AND THE TWINS. 




NCLE DOBBS was a stock-broker. He 
was one of the most cheerful of men. 
Some said his cheerfulness came from 
having untold riches ; others said it pro- 
ceeded from his cheerful way of spending them. He 
never seemed to think of himself. In fact, it was an 
immense trouble to him when the time came round 
to supply himself with the loose rough coat, with large 
pockets, which was his usual everyday garment. In 
one of these pockets was a large pocket-book full of 
bank notes, in the other pocket was a large leather 
purse full of gold. And these bank notes and this 
gold seemed to be at the service of every one who 
needed either. It is needless to remark that a great 
many people found out that they needed them very 
badly. Uncle Dobbs was full of wise saws, which he 
produced for the edification of other people, but very 
seldom acted upon himself. 

"Eva and Maud," he said solemnly to the twins, 
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who were seated at his merry breakfast table, **minJ 
you never tell anybody how much money youVe got." 

"We haven't got any, Uncle Dobbs," said Eva, 
and her brown eyes twinkled with fun. 

** Very well, that's lucky for you. Now, I will tell 
you my reason. If you have any money, and you go 
and tell people about it, they will never rest until 
they get it from you." 

" But I should like them to have it, if they want 
it very badly," said Maud, her soft grey eyes full of 
pity. 

" Listen to me, dear. When I was a young man 
I once told a particular friend of mine how much 
money I had, and he immediately borrowed it all, and 
I never saw a halfpenny of it again." And Uncle 
Dobbs chuckled with delight, as if it were the very 
best joke in the world. 

" How much was it } " asked Eva. 

" How much do you think ^ " asked Uncle Dobbs. 

" Ten sovereigns .? " said Eva. 

" Perhaps twenty } " suggested Maud. 

" Twenty fiddlesticks ! " said Uncle Dobbs. " Why, 
it was ten thousand pounds." 

" Oh ! uncle ! I did not think anybody had so 
much money, except, perhaps, the queen," said inno- 
cent Eva, who had the wildest ideas about incomes. 

"You don't seem much the worse for losing it, 
now," said Maud. 

" No, I was probably much the better, for I learnt 
a little caution ; and this caution I want to teach you 
two young people, for I don't think you have an ounce 
of it." 

" I am sure you are not cautious, Uncle Dobbs, for 
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you give everything to everybody, and you go out 
shopping with everybody, and you pay everybody's 
bills. Doesn't he, Aunt Margery ? " 

This was addressed to a female Uncle Dobbs, 
who sat behind the teapot. She had his fresh com- 
plexion, his merry blue eyes, his broad shoulders ; but 
she had a dark blue gown on instead of a rough coat, 
and a pair of cap strings instead of a pair of white 
whiskers. 

"Yes, my dear," said Aunt Margery, "I'm sure 
I don't know what it is all to end in. I tell your 
uncle his pockets must come to an end some day, 
or rather, the contents of them." 

" Never mind, Madge ; when they do we'll go to 
a very grand house, with several stories and large halls, 
all provided by the nation." 

" I know what you mean, but I object to the diet. 
I am not fond of skilly." 

" What is skilly. Uncle Dobbs ? " asked the girls. 

" Nice soft thick gruel, my dear, provided for the 
old people because they have no teeth to bite with. 
Isn't it kind .? " 

"I hope they put plenty of sugar in it," said 
Maud, who never could have enough of that article 
of diet. 

"Of course they do," said Uncle Dobbs. "I'm 
a guardian, and I always see to that myself." And he 
chuckled again. The remark called to mind many 
a rough scene, for the board of guardians did not like 
Uncle Dobbs, and were always trying to checkmate 
him. Uncle Dobbs did not give the least heed to 
their dislike, and when they were disagreeable, he 
simply laughed at them. There was no opposing 
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that hearty burst of laughter ; they let him have his 
way in sheer terror of bringing out those clear ringing 
tones of ridicule. If Uncle Dobbs had called them 
a pack of inhuman brutes, they would not have minded 
it in the least ; but his derison they could not stand. 

"Eva and Maud," he said, "don't you tell anybody 
that Aunt Margery and I are going to the workhouse, 
for old Screwemtight will pick out the worst ward 
for us, and strew our beds with oyster shells. But, 
seriously, young ladies, what are you going to do with 
yourselves to-day ? It is one of your last days in 
London, so you had better enjoy yourselves while 
you can. No more fun for you, no more science and 
art, no more good food ; nothing but raw turnips and 
chopped hay." 

This was one of Uncle Dobbs's crazes. Having 
lived in London himself for fifty years, he thought 
there was no other place fit to live in. The country 
to his mind was a great desert, having nothing fit to 
eat in it, not even wild honey. He never could 
imagine how people managed to feed their horses 
properly in the country, nor how they ever got any 
food for themselves, seeing that all the hay came up 
to London and all the best and fattest meat. As for 
change of air, why should a man want to change the 
air when it was good air? If it were bad air it would 
be a different thing ; but what could be finer than the 
fine fresh air on Primrose Hill ! He was very kind 
to Eva and Maud ; he liked them very much ; though, 
as Eva remarked, he was not their real uncle, only 
their great uncle. But Maud was not sure that a great 
uncle was not more real than any other sort of uncle. 

" I'm sure, uncle, I don't know what we'd better 
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do," said Eva. " I think youVe shown us everything. 
WeVe seen the Tower, and the Abbey, and St. Paul's, 
and the Zoo, and the parks. Have you got anything 
else to show us ? " 

" Upon my word, you are quite used up," replied 
the good-natured uncle. "What would you like. 
Have you seen Doulton's pottery works i " 

" A great deal too modern, thank you," said Maud. 

" Well, name what you wish." 

" I would like to go and see some saints," said 
Maud gravely. 

" My dear, let me advise you not to try," remarked 
Aunt Margery alarmed. ''They're getting.remarkably 
scarce." 

" I don't mean real ones," said Maud. 

" That's fortunate," said Uncle Dobbs, a world of 
meaning in his eye. 

"I mean painted ones. Couldn't we go to the 
National Gallery ? I want to paint a saint." 

" Is not painting a saint rather like gilding a 
diamond } Besides, they won't let you meddle with 
their things there. Perhaps you might get leave to 
touch up George the Third's pigtail at Charing Cross, 
or wash the face of the black old statue in Cavendish 
Square." 

''Uncle Dobbs, you won't understand," said Maud 
in doleful tones. "You know what I mean. I want 
to paint a saint with a beautiful smile." 

" I thought people generally painted a saint with 
a paint brush." 

f Oh, dear, you won't understand! What can I 
say ? One of those dear calm quiet beings." 

" Oh, / know. Do you mean the gentlemen that 
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walk about with gold plates on their heads, with 
angels playing the violin just above them ? " 

" Yes, uncle ; and the gold plates have real gold 
on them, and stand out so beautifully, and I want to 
copy one." 

" Copy a gold plate ? Ill look in the plate chest 
for my grandmother's, it's the last of a service we 
once had before Jamaica went to smash ; it will stand 
out beautifully. You can copy that." 

" No, Uncle Dobbs. Don't you understand what 
I mean ? It isn't the plate I want to copy, it's the 
saint." 

"Well, put the plate on the top of your Aunt 
Margery's head, and you'll have both." 

Uncle Dobbs delighted to tease his nieces. He 
liked to watch their faces under the operation, he 
liked to see that pretty hot blush on Maud's fair face, 
and toAvatch the inquisitive glance in Eva's hazel eyes; 
but he never carried the joke too far, he never made 
them cry. And when Maud looked up in despair and 
said, "May I really go to the National Gallery to- 
day ? " he answered, " Well, well, make love to your 
Aunt Margery, and tell her to take you there, but 
mind you go early so that you may have a good 
light. Poor child ! you won't see much beauty down 
at Hawley. And where," he continued, " does my 
dear Carrots wish to go ? " This was a very old joke 
of Uncle Dobbs's. He was never tired of calling 
Eva's beautiful chestnut hair carrots, though Maud 
indignantly explained that it was precisely the colour 
which Titian most loved to paint. 

" To the British Museum," was the solemn reply. 

" Pshaw ! much better go to Madame Tussaud." 
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"That wears out by repetition," replied Eva. 
" When youVe seen wax-work once, you don't want 
to see it again. Besides, they are nothing but a parcel 
of lay figures ; their faces are all yellow, and their legs 
are too short, if they have any. But some of them are 
so covered up with velvet robes, you don't know what's 
underneath. Wooden pegs, perhaps, like those the 
dressmakers use for their mantles and dresses." 

"But what do you wish to see at the British 
Museum } " 

" The Egyptian things, and the Assyrian things, 
and all the interesting ancient Eastern things. I wish 
to be transported to the lands of the Bible." 

" My dear child, one would think you wished to 
make a pilgrimage." 

" That is exactly what I do wish," she answered. 
" My greatest longing is to make a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, in the spirit of the old Crusaders." 

" What ! killing, and slaying, and massacring the 
Turks ? " 

" No, uncle, I do not mean their fighting spirit, 
but their devotional spirit." 

" Well, I hope you may get your wish some day ; 
but don't ask me to go with you. I have no longing 
to be a ghost yet, and fever, malaria, ague, and every- 
thing dreadful lurk about in those foreign lands." 

This was another of Uncle Dobbs's weaknesses. 
Every country besides England was a foreign land, 
every foreign land was supremely unhealthy, and 
every language except English was "gibberish." 
Uncle Dobbs never could go abroad, because, in the 
first place, he thought he was certain to be taken ill ; 
and in the second place he could not talk " gibberish." 
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" You may, if you like, girls, spend the morning in 
the National Gallery, and the afternoon in the British 
Museum. It is a pity there are not two Aunt 
Margerys to take you about ; but there never was 
more than one made, and never will be. So you 
must both go to the same places, which I object to, 
particularly as you're twins.'* 

'* Why, Uncle Dobbs .? " 

" Because, if not carefully watched, you are sure to 
make boobies of yourselves. You will pine after one 
another, and not be able to go anywhere without each 
other, and cry if you're parted ; and look ridiculous. 
Now you'll have to get over that as quickly as you 
possibly can, for you can't expect always to live 
together ; and you can't expect both of you to marry 
the same man." 

" We don't intend to marry at all," said the twins 
solemnly. 

Uncle Dobbs was breathless. "What presump- 
tion for chits like you to pretend you are too grand to 
do as all the rest of the world do." 

"All the rest of the world do not," said Maud. 
" You haven't, uncle, neither has Aunt Margery, and 
see how good and happy you both are." 

Uncle Dobbs sighed, and a cloud for one moment 
came over his broad, handsome face, as he exchanged 
a look of intelligence with his sympathizing sister. 
Had there been some little romance in his past life ? 
If there had. Uncle Dobbs was not the man to let all 
the world know it. 

" No," repeated Maud emphatically, with that 
quiet air of soft decision which was more dangerous, 
as Eva well knew, than all the bounce and bluster 
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of more unquiet spirits. "We don't intend to 
marry." 

" And may I ask what has led to this momentous 
decision, by which the world is likely to suffer so 
deplorably ? " 

"We are going to devote ourselves to art and 
literature," Eva broke in boldly. " Maud is going to 
paint saints most beautifully." 

" Oh, Eva ! " And Maud blushed. 

" And I am going to travel, and write books about 
all I have seen and heard, which are to be circulated 
by thousands." 

" Well ! I must say that is rather a relief to me. 
I thought if you devoted your life to painting, Maud, 
Eva would have to sit by you and mix your colours. 
I am glad you are each to take a different line." 

" But I am going to illustrate her books,"; said 
Maud ; " so we shall both be together in one way." 

" Dear me, but won't they be very curious books ? " 
asked Uncle Dobbs. " Books all about every country 
in the world, and illustrated with pictures of saints." 

" Uncle, you are laughing at us. Wait a little 
while and you shall see." 

" I was only thinking what effect they would have 
upon the general reader." 

"We shall not work for the general reader. We 
shall only have in view people of very choice tastes 
and refined thoughts." 

"And you expect to find these by thousands? 
Well, work away, my' children, work away; but, re- 
member, Maud, it takes some pains even to draw 
a blue China jar with both the sides alike, and a saint 
or an angel would not be best. pleased to find himself 

G 
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with variegated eyes, or with one cheek larger than the 
other. And you, Miss Eva, please to remember be- 
fore you write your books, that people who aspire to 
a literary reputation generally cross their * t's,' and spell 
oblique with a *q* and not a *k.'" And Uncle Dobbs 
laughed so loud that no one could be angry with his 
reproof. 

The reproof was not unnecessary, for the twins, 
bright pleasant girls of sixteen as they were, had 
a bad habit of wishing to fly before they could walk ; 
and, in their aspiration after something grand, forgot 
occasionally a very important element. 

" Fine times of it you young ladies will have," said 
Uncle Dobbs, changing the subject. " Fine times of 
it, before your mamma comes back. Here you are 
actually to have, perhaps some days, certainly one, all 
four of you together at Hawley, alone. Most impru- 
dent of your mother to allow it ! She actually says 
you are all four to go down there together to await 
her arrival ; and she says she will give you no escort 
and no chaperon, for she should be quite ashamed if 
she thought she had four daughters who could not 
take care of themselves and of each other. Poor dear, 
trusting creature, how confiding she must be! Four 
wild girls all alone together till their mother's ship 
comes home." 

" I wish she would let us go to Southampton to 
meet her ! " said the twins both together. 

"Now, don't get into that habit of saying the 
same thing at the same time," said Uncle Dobbs. 
" How often I have tried to correct you, to be sure I 
It is very tiresome when you are young, and it will be 
quite unbearable when you are old." 
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" We didn't know we were going to say the same 
thing at the same time ! " said Eva. 

" No, we didn't know we were going to say the 
same thing at the same time," said Maud. 

" Bless me ! why, you're doing it now," said Uncle 
Dobbs. " You don't seem to know that you have this 
fault ; and how are you to correct it ? " 

** That s just what I say to Jane, the cook," said 
Miss Margery solemnly. " I say, 'Jane, there was too 
much pepper in the soup.' And she says, * Please, 
ma'am, there wasn't nothink of the sort, because 
I never put any pepper in at all.' And so I say, 'Jane, 
how are you to correct the soup, when you don't know 
the taste of pepper ? ' And you two, how are you to 
mend your little ways, when you don't know that 
you've got 'em ? " 

" How, indeed ! " remarked Eva, in a bewildered 
manner. 

" How, indeed ! " repeated Maud, fixing her eyes 
on a treasured Sassoferrato on the opposite wall. She 
had made up her mind 'that she would copy that 
Sassoferrato one of these days. 

Uncle Dobbs had a very fine taste for pictures, 
though he professed to undervalue saints. 

" I am sure, indeed, in spite of all your faults, that 
is to say, if you have any," said Miss Margery, "and 
I don't mean for one moment to say that you have^' 
when, seeing Uncle Dobbs's eye fixed upon her in an 
amused sort of manner, she continued, '* though at the 
same time I don't mean to say for one moment that 
you have not ; I am quite certain, in spite of all your 
faults, those that you have and those that you have 
not^ we shall be very very sorry to lose you when you 
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go away, and I am indeed sorry that you are going 
away so soon." 

"Never mind, Margery, don't you begin to whimper, 
you know I don't like it," said Uncle Dobbs, taking 
out his red silk pocket-handkerchief. "YouVe got 
a great deal to do to-day ; youVe got to divide the day 
between Eva and Maud, and do mind that they enjoy 
themselves, there's a good creature. Remember it's to 
be the morning at the National Gallery, and the 
afternoon at the British Museum, don't forget — and 
here's something to pay the piper with ; " and so saying 
he hurried off to the city. The twins had always 
spent their holidays with him, and now that little 
pleasure was to become a thing of the past. 

Dear Aunt Margery ! Maud thought her uncle was 
not far wrong when he said that this beloved aunt 
ought to have a gold plate on her head. With what 
untiring patience she waited whilst Maud worshipped 
the pictures, with what heaven-born resignation she 
watched Eva, who went into ecstasies over all the 
bricks of Babylon, and only moaned because she could 
not see Jerusalem dug up as she saw Egypt and 
Assyria. 

Once, only once. Aunt Margery very nearly said, 
" Don't you think, my dears, that the smell of those 
mummy cases is just a little overpowering?" But 
she checked herself in time. " Dear children, I won't 
spoil their amusement by a disagreeable remark ; 
after all it is quite bearable, and this may be the last 
little pleasure we shall have together." 

Aunt Margery was one of those happy people who 
have no idea that there is such a thing as self, and, 
therefore, are entirely unselfish, without an idea that 
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they are so. No effort was apparent, no struggle, no 
difficulty ; her whole happiness was in doing kind- 
nesses. Her religion, like her kindness, seemed to 
come naturally; she said her prayers, and read her 
Bible, and went to church with ineffable serenity ; she 
never obtruded her religion — ^\vhich was somewhat of 
the old-fashioned churchly sort, which took church 
practices for granted, and never thought of fighting 
about them — and yet she lived by it. Her great- 
nieces loved her devotedly, and yet they were con- 
scious of a want. There was no ideality. Aunt 
Margery's one idea of perfection was Uncle Dobbs. 
Now Maud and Eva both had their ideal ; one longed 
to seek it in the fields of Palestine, the other in the 
paradise of religious art They would not for all the 
world have given up their longings, for all Uncle 
Dobbs*s goodness, and all Uncle Dobbs's money. 





CHAPTER VI, 




TO-MORROW ! 

HROUGH the deep sea a great black 
steamer was labouring, tossing up the 
foam in front of her, and defying with her 
bright red light the pale moon, which was 
glittering so prettily over the waters. Little knots 
of passengers were collected together watching the 
distance, and hoping to be the first to see the land. 
Now and then a song was raised, and a cheerful chorus 
joined in, whilst a few, very few, retreated into them- 
selves, and seemed to find no pleasure in looking into 
the future. Others preferred to face the future, joyous 
though it might be, alone, and had too many thoughts 
to share, and too many anxieties to impart. Amongst 
these a lady, well cloaked and wrapped up, paced 
the deck silently, and felt glad that no one offered to 
join her. "To-morrow ! " she said to herself. " To- 
morrow! How we are all looking forward to to- 
morrow ! What a diversity of joy and sorrow it will 
bring to all on board ; what happiness to some, what 
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disgust to others ! And yet why should any of us 
murmur or feel sad when we know * all things work 
together for good to them that love God ' ? " And 
she looked down into the great black abyss of waters 
which the steamer was parting into curves, and the 
thought of God's infinite care and guidance rose up 
before her, and all the events of her life rose up 
before her one by one, and she felt that she could 
not be thankful enough for the wonderful way in 
which she had been led to cultivate with all her heart 
the sense of union with God. 

" I wonder what they will be like ? " she thought 
again. "At their age characters develop so fast. 
I almost wish I could have been with them a year or 
two ago, for Ida's mind and feelings must be almost 
entirely formed by this time. But, then, their father ! 
And how thankful I feel to think of his joy at being 
able to have me with him ! Their letters are very 
sweet and affectionate. Ida's perhaps a little too 
stiff and formal, and having too many scientific terms, 
but sensible and very thoughtful ; Florence's rather 
flippant, and inclined to turn other people into 
ridicule, but full of affection ; and whilst Eva's great 
sprawling hand writes accounts of all the travels she 
reads, and Maud's neat round one has crowquill 
drawings of beautiful faces all down the margin. 
What a privilege it is to have four nice girls ; and how 
delightful to be going back to them now ! How well 
we must employ the time which intervenes between 
their father's arrival and mine ! After all, my absence 
may have given them a self-reliance and a strength of 
character they would not otherwise possess." And 
thus Mrs* Ratclifife comforted herself for her long 
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absence, for she was a very " Cheerful Cherry " in her 
way of putting things. Others might think her lot a 
very hard one, and many of her fellow-voyagers 
used at first to say, " There's poor Mrs. Ratcliffe — left 
her husband behind, not knowing whether she may 
ever see him again. Delicate man, for all he looks so 
robust. Too tall for the blood to be pumped up 
properly. Weak action of the heart — we all know 
what that means. Besides skirmishes — snake-bites — 
jungle fever. Ten to one she'll never see him again. 
Poor thing, too ! after being monarch of all she surveys, 
she is going to a damp old country place to bring up 
four daughters — horrible, gawky girls, most likely, with 
red elbows and snub noses. Most uninteresting sort 
of life. And she so agreeable, too, with such powers of 
conversation and such a knowledge of art ! " But, 
after pitying her, they looked at her bright, calm 
face, and felt that a woman of her sweetness and 
cheerfulness was more an object of envy than of any 
thing else. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe lived from day to day, and her 
imagination was so well tutored, that it never 
tormented her with visions of possible distress and 
affliction. Her great desire was that each day's work 
should be well rounded off and complete in itself, so 
that she might never be caught unawares in procrasti- 
nating and slovenly habits ; and her prayer every 
morning was that before she lay down that night she 
might have learnt or done some right thing, made 
some fellow-creature better or happier, or exercised 
some faculty, so as to improve the gifts her Maker 
had blest her with. "I cannot think," she used some- 
times to say, " how anybody can complain of having 
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nothing to do. Take one day, put yourself on 
God's side, and see what work He will send you. He 
is sure to send you something, if you only look out 
for it." 

And truly, even during that voyage, she was sent 
plenty to do. Many weary hearts she cheered up, 
many ailing bodies she helped. She read to the old 
and weak-sighted, and helped those to walk who were 
too weak to bear the rolling of the vessel, and held the 
babies for various distracted mothers, and helped to 
amuse the poor little children cooped up in that 
small space, and entertained a couple of lugubrious 
old maids with tales which made them laugh until 
the tears ran down ; and all the time she was carrying 
on her own pursuits, and writing her long journal-like 
letter to Colonel RatclifTe, and lending good books to 
the crew, and giving little words of advice to the 
young, which fell on their ears like dew upon the 
fresh green fields. She was not going to make a 
grievance of the separation or of the voyage ; the 
ship was to be her home for a certain number of days, 
and those days she was determined, as far as possible, 
to spend to her Father's glory. One such spirit 
brings great happiness with it, for a cheerful dis- 
position is catching ; and when the party of fellow- 
voyagers broke up, all regretted that they had to part 
from Mrs. RatclifTe, all hoped to meet her again, 
some day. 

"Ah, dear Mrs. Ratcliffe," said a lady much given 
to low spirits, " what shall I do without you ? I am 
going to the eastern counties, you to the west ; when 
shall we ever meet again ? " 

" Who knows ? " replied Mrs. RatclifTe. " Perhaps 
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on board ship again. We never know how many 
times we may have to go backwards and forwards. 
Perhaps in London, perhaps never on earth ; but of 
one thing I am very sure, neither of us can ever be as 
if we had never met. I may have yet to thank you in 
heaven for some effect your presence has had on my 
character." 

" I am sure I shall have to thank you for many 
things," was the grateful reply. And this was generally 
the effect upon all who were with Mrs. Ratcliffe, even 
for a short time ; all felt that there was a something 
about her which belonged to eternity as well as to this 
present life. 

" Mrs. Ratcliffe," said a young officer, as he leant 
on the bulwark close to her during the last day 
of their voyage, "you have made me think more 
seriously during this voyage than I ever thought 
before ; and yet it is not because you have talked 
so very much about religion, but because you 
have acted it. You remind me of my own dear 
mother." 

" I am glad of that," she answered with a smile, 
for she saw he was sad ; *' you will then look upon me 
as a corroborative witness to all she ever taught you. 
I desire no higher place. How pleased she must be 
when she knows you are not unmindful of her 
precepts ! " 

"Alas!" he replied, "she passed away long ago, 
and never knew I was anything but a worthless 
fellow." 

"But she is living still, though you cannot see 
her," replied Mrs. Ratcliffe gravely ; " and you do not 
suppose the Heavenly Father who loves her so well 
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will allow her to be ignorant of what would give her 
so much happiness ? " 

" Do you really think so ? " asked the young man, 
drawing a long breath. 

"I really do. I really believe that you have it 
in your power to retrieve the past and make her 
happy now. Of course, no one can doubt that you 
have it in your power to retrieve the past as concerns 
yourself; only," she added in a lower tone, "you 
must be strong, not in your own strength, but in the 
strength that never fails." Those words were never 
lost. Years and years after they bore good fruit. 

"My dear Mrs. Ratcliffe," said a rich old man 
with a yellow face, " pity my misery. You are going 
home to a happy home, and, as I understand, to four 
loving daughters ; I am going to a hotel in a noisy 
street, and shall probably have my eyes closed by 
' Boots.' " 

" My dear sir, some people would say you are 
much to be envied. You have all the world before 
you, and all the people in it for your relations. Think 
of the orphans you may provide for, the hospitals 
you may preserve from falling to pieces, the frightful 
anxieties you may relieve, the joy you may bring to 
desolate homes " 

" Stop, stop, my dear madam ! Think of my 
digestion ; it's not worth a button. When I was last 
in London a hungry boy followed me whining, * I 
am so hungry — I am so hungry ! ' I turned round 
upon him in a fury and roared, * You little wretch, I 
haven't had an appetite for a month!/ I looked 
daggers at the little wretch. What business had he 
to have an appetite ? " 
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" Pardon me, my dear Mr. Trivett ; I will venture 
to say that if you had taken that boy and given him 
a good dinner, you would have had a better appetite 
for a week after." 

" Good heavens, my dear madam, and encourage 
vagrancy ? It is against all the principles of political 
economy." 

" A good meal could scarcely do much Tiarm, and 
if it did it would only be for once. I should have 
thought the experiment worth trying." 

"I am too old to change my habits," said Mr. 
Trivett rather snappishly, "and I have never been 
accustomed to consider any one but myself. If people 
want things, let them work for them as I have done ; 
and now that I have gathered a few comforts around 
me, it is rather hard that I should be expected to 
scatter them again for other people's benefit. Let 
every man look out for himself. I have worked hard 
for what I have got, and I mean to enjoy it." 

" * That he may have to give to him that needeth,' " 
said Mrs. Ratcliffe. ** Does not St. Paul assign this 
as a reason for working } " 

" I really do not recollect just now," said the old 
man ; and, afraid of boring him, Mrs. Ratcliffe changed 
the subject. Poor fellow! with his mouth turned down 
at the corners, his deep wrinkle across the forehead, 
and his yellow tinge of countenance, he looked any- 
thing but capable of "enjoying" his hard-earned 
gains. On him Mrs. Ratcliffe's gentle words took no 
effect. The heart had grown shrivelled and hard ; 
the power even of selfish enjoyment had departed 
whilst the longing for it still remained. 

The party of fellow-voyagers dispersed, most of 
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them never to meet again in this world, but each soul 
the better or the worse for contact with the others. 
In the meantime the four sisters bade farewell to the 
kindly homes which had sheltered them so lovingly 
until their mother's return. 

The farewells and kind wishes in each were 
characteristic. " Ida, my dear," said Aunt Charlotte, 
" it grieves me to have to part with you. Much as I 
admire and love your mother, I must say it goes to 
my heart to think of your mind, which really has an 
aptitude for science, being buried in the country. Do 
be careful, my dear child, and remember to cultivate 
it Don't be turned into a dairymaid or a house- 
keeper, or even a Sunday-school teacher, but take 
good care to exercise that bright mind ; go over 
some of the lectures you have heard, work some 
problems in geometry, write a precis of the last 
geological book, work at something, and keep your 
intellect going with all its might." 

" Thank you, with all my heart. Aunt Charlotte," 
said Ida. " I cannot tell you how much I feel all your 
kindness ; but I suppose my first duty now will be to 
please mamma." 

A shade came over Aunt Charlotte's face. Ida 
was her favourite, for she had a mind like her own. 
" Of course — of course, my child ; but remember what 
I have said to you, and write to me very often. Give 
me an account of your studies. I will take you to 
the station myself in the brougham, and then I shall 
perhaps have a chance of meeting your sisters." Ida 
was the only one who stayed much with Aunt 
Charlotte, for the others were frightened to death at 
her. 
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Ida pondered over these words very often, 
"Give me an account of your studies." And what, 
she thought, are all these studies to tend to ? Are 
they to make me another Aunt Charlotte ? I love 
her very much ; how kind she is to me, and how 
clever, too ; but is the world very much the better for 
Aunt Charlotte, I wonder ? Suppose we were all to 
turn into Aunt Charlottes, and drive about in little 
broughams to lectures, and write notes when we come 
home, and have whole sets of little commonplace 
books full oi pr(fcis of those lectures, what a funny 
world it would be ! I wonder what it is all to come 
to ? It strikes me that it is not a very much more 
useful life than that of old Lady Riddle, who plays at 
cards till two o'clock every morning; except that, of 
course, the mind is exercised in Aunt Charlotte's case 
on molecules and electricity and such-like things, and 
I suppose that is better than thinking about the ace 
of spades/' But Ida was puzzled, as older heads than 
hers have been puzzled too. 

The beautiful Florence had much ado to get away 
from Mrs. Dauncey without being wept over. That 
amiable lady had quite forgiven the opposition to her 
wishes on the night of Lady Ellerslie's party, and had 
insisted upon the beautiful blue dress looped up with 
forget-me-nots forming part of the luggage of her 
young prot^g^e when she started for Hawley Court. 

" My last words, dear Florence " she sobbed. 

" Oh, please don't, Mrs. Dauncey ; that sounds so 
very sad." 

" I mean it to be so, my dear ; it will be all the 
more impressive. Listen to my last words. What- 
ever you do, take care of your complexion." 
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" Oh dear me ! " said Florence, rather bored. 

" Yes, my dear, you have little idea of the value 
of it. It is a marketable commodity." 

"Really, Mrs. Dauncey, and what will it buy, 
please } " 

"A good establishment, a landed estate, perhaps 
a title." 

" How very uninteresting 1 " 

" Uninteresting. Why, what would you have ? " 

" Love, friendship, capital fun, and above all 
plenty to do, and strength to do it." 

"And I, in my turn, exclaim, * How very unin- 
teresting ! * " 

" I suppose we all have our different tastes. Now, 
dear Mrs. Dauncey, have you anything else to say to 
me } The cab is at the door." 

" No, nothing — except, my dear, beware of that 
dark man who has crossed your path." 

" Mr. . Oh dear ! we never learnt his name. 

Is he a bad man ? I mean, has he done anything 
desperately wicked ; for you seem always to have 
had a feeling against him ? Very ungrateful of you, 
I think, dear Mrs. Dauncey, as he helped you home 
so kindly that night." 

"Not that I know of. In fact, I don't know 
anything about him, and that's just what I com- 
plain of I don't like your taking up with an 
adventurer." 

" But I haven't taken up with anybody." 

"That's another thing I have to complain of. 
When young Sir Charles EUerslie called here the 
other day — and I am sure his mother sent him, as 
you would not go to her dance " 
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" Sent him to inspect me ? " said Florence, in- 
dignantly. " Well, that is the coolest thing " 

" Hush, my dear ! Don't be annoyed ; we are not 
sure about it, you know. Well, at any rate, you were 
barely civil to him." 

" Do you mean that I was as civil as a bear .? 
I beg your pardon ; I know it is very rude to pun 
upon a person's words, but I really could not resist it." 

" No, you were not civil at all. And such a chance 
for you, if you had only known how to take it ! " 

" I certainly never could take delight in such an 
insignificant, dandyish little person." 

*' I am very sorry for you," said Mrs. Dauncey, 
with a sigh ; " I only hope your mother will teach 
you better. I have done my best to put you up 
to " 

" Auction ? " said Florence. " But I refuse to be 
knocked down. Good-bye, dear Mrs. Dauncey ; I will 
beware of the dark man crossing my path. It is what 
the gipsies always say when they tell fortunes." 

" Good-bye, my dear, and don't talk of such wicked 
things ; it's tempting Providence. I am very sorry 
not to go with you to the station, but my nerves 
would not stand it. Besides, the horses have a great 
deal to do to-night. I always tell Mr. Dauncey I 
ought to have one pair for night-work and another 
pair for day-work, but he will not hear of it. Men 
are so dreadfully unreasonable. I might go in a cab, 
but, to tell you the truth, I am rather afraid of cabs ; 
they are generally full of scarlet fever or small-pox. 
I wonder whether your cab has taken any patients 
to the hospital this morning? I dare say half a dozen, 
if the truth were known." 
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" Oh, please don't, Mrs. Dauncey ; my nerves will 
be quite shaken," said Florence, with a laugh ; and she 
kissed her friend and said a last farewell. " Now 
I really must go, or I shall lose the train." 

As for the twins, they were inconsolable at part- 
ing from the relations who had been so kind to them. 
Prosaic as Uncle Dobbs often was, tiresome and 
precise as they often thought Miss Margery, parting 
was parting; and parting, to the young, is a very 
severe trial — ^sharp for the moment, soon got over, 
but trying whilst it lasts. 

" To think," said Eva, " that we shall not see them 
again next holiday; to think that we shall have 
nobody to tease us, and to tell us to put our things 
away as Aunt Margery does ! I am so sorry we have 
ever vexed her." 

'' Vexed me, my dear } " said Aunt Margery, blow- 
ing her nose violently. " Vexed me, my dear } You 
never vexed me nor anybody else in your life." 

" Oh yes, I have, Aunt Margery dear. Don't you 
remember how you used to beg and pray me to take 
a dose of senna, and how naughty I was ; and how you 
used to raise the price from an almond sugar-plum to 
two, then to three, and then to five, and when that 
would not do you tried filthy lucre, and, beginning at 
sixpence, went on to a shilling, then to eighteenpence* 
then to two shillings, and then to half a crown ? " 

" But you did it at last, my darling." 

"Yes, for half a crown — when I discovered the 
price to which you would go." 

" But that was a very long time ago," said Aunt 
Margery, making excuses for her pet. 

" I know it was ; and I would take one now every 

H 
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day for six weeks, if it would give you the slightest 
pleasure." 

" Indeed, it would not, my dear," said the literal 
Aunt Margery ; " in fact, I think it would be extremely 
unwholesome. But, if you want to oblige me, re- 
member the beef sandwiches in the white basket ; 
there are enough for your sisters as well as for your 
two selves, for I have no doubt Aunt Charlotte will 
give Ida nothing but molecules to eat. I have not the 
least idea what they are, but they sound to me like 
some curious sort of insect — not at all substantial. 
And as for Mrs. Dauncey, she is probably asleep after 
some ball, and has no more idea how to despatch 
a visitor " 

"Oh, Aunt Margery, how murderous that sounds ! " 

"Well, we'll say speed a parting guest, though 
J can't see why you should object to the word 
'despatch/ I have read something about a happy 
despatch somewhere." 

" Oh, Aunt Margery, that's the worst sort of all ! " 
said Eva, laughing. 

" Never mind, dear ; suppose we attend to busi- 
ness. I have mixed some port wine and water for you, 
and enough for your sisters also. Mind you don't 
forget it." 

" Thank you. Aunt Margery dear ; but won't it be 
rather heavy to carry } " 

"Not at all. It will do you no harm whatever. 
It is none of your nasty logwood stuff, but the very 
finest port your uncle has in his cellar. He got it for 
me when I was ill." 

" I didn't mean that," said Eva. " I meant the 
bottle. A large black bottle is tiresome to manage." 
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"We are not going to worry you with that," said 
Aunt Margery, with a smile ; and she opened the 
oblong white basket with large handles, which stood 
so invitingly amongst the wraps and travelling-bags. 
"Look here ; it is Uncle Dobbs's present." 

There were four silver-mounted flasks, with little 
silver drinking-cups, into which they fitted. The 
initials of each sister were carved upon them. 

" This is kind ! " said Eva. " Why, I shall be able 
some day to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem with 
this flask." 

" And I," said Maud solemnly, " shall have mine to 
bear me company when I take my artistic tour to Italy." 

" Well, the matter now in hand is to get safe to 
Hawley," said Uncle Dobbs, to whom they rushed, 
each putting an arm round his neck, which elicited 
a pathetic appeal not to strangle him. 

" How pleased the others will be ! " 

" I am glad you like them. I had thought of 
giving you a pilgrim's staff and scallop-shell, together 
with a few peas to put in your shoes ; but you might 
have been tempted to set off at once for Jerusalem, to 
your long-lost parents* great dismay. And I had 
thought also of giving you, Maud, a set of plaster 
casts of the best busts from Brucciani ; but I considered 
it would be a very- imprudent gift, for you might insist 
upon taking care of them yourself, and Miss Maud, 
arriving in a first-class carriage with all the gods and 
goddesses round her, would have startled the quiet 
provincials excessively." 

" Oh, Uncle Dobbs ! One bust would have been 
quite enough. I could have carried it down in my 
arms." 
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" A nice large, white, cold dolly. How very in- 
teresting ! But I am truly sorry you have the mis- 
fortune of leaving London. I only hope you will be 
properly fed where you are going." 

" I thought. Uncle Dobbs, that mutton and beef 
and corn all grew in the country." 

" Yes, my dear ; but they don't know how to make 
them up. Their bread is vile, always heavy ; and they 
kill their mutton a great deal too young. No, take 
my word for it, London's the place to live in, and the 
sooner you all come back to it the better. I wish 
your mother could take a house here till your father 
comes back, instead of going to be buried in the 
country. But we must get on, or youll be late. 
I shall go with you myself to the station, and see you 
off. Margery, you stop at home ; you*ll never be able 
to stand it." 

Aunt Margery was sobbing pitifully. Eva burst 
into a loud roar, totally forgetful of the dignity of 
sixteen ; Maud followed suit, and wept more quietly. 
Uncle Dobbs thought it high time to put an end to 
the distressing scene, so, flourishing his stout umbrella, 
he drove them out before him, shouting in resounding 
tones — 

** You'll be happy, happy, happy there. 
And we'll be happy, happy, happy here ; 
For who can know 
Where we may go 
To be happy another year?" 

The four sisters met at the station ; Florence being 
the only one who drove up alone. Aunt Charlotte's 
hooked nose looked very stately as she put her head 
out of the window of the tiny brougham ; and Maud 
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whispered to Eva, " How thankful I am that Ida is 
the clever one, and has got to be with her instead of 
you and me." They always called Aunt Charlotte 
" she " and " her," which was very disrespectful, to say 
the least of it Aunt Charlotte was very particular 
about Ida. " Take the seat nearest the window, but 
with your back to the engine ; or, if you wish to have 
command of the window, sit the other way. Stay a 
moment, this strap has come undone. A lady should 
always have her things strapped neatly, and not let 
her cloak trail in the dust. Florence, don't laugh ! I 
am afraid Mrs. Dauncey has made you flippant and 
pert. Here, Ida, here is the new paper for you ; it is 
called Science^ and gives an interesting account of the 
man who first observed the transit of Venus." 

" Here's Punch for you, my dears," said Uncle 
Dobbs ; " and mind you have a good laugh. There's 
nothing like a good laugh for taking off the edge of 
a parting." 

"Good morning. Miss RatcUffe," said a rather 
deep voice, addressing Florence. " What paper may 
I have the pleasure of getting you } Here is the 
Saturday Review^ and the Spectator, Both treat of 
the same subject in a different way. I shall be 
anxious to have your opinion. It is about compul- 
sory education." 

Florence looked round in astonishment, and saw 
the dark stranger whose name she had never heard. 
He passed the papers to her, and then, bending for- 
ward, said, " I have not forgotten that I have leave to 
visit you at Hawley, when your mamma is settled 
there ! " 

" My dear Florence," said her sisters, " who have 
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you been inviting ? " whilst Aunt Charlotte held up 
her hands in astonishment. 

" I really don't know," said Florence, trying to 
hide behind the Saturday Review. 

A bang at the door, a horrible shriek from the 
engine ; the stranger lifted his hat. Uncle Dobbs pre- 
tended to cry ; a whiff, a whizz, a whistle, a rush, and 
the sisters were whirled away from London. 






CHAPTER VII. 

COMING HOME. 

[UCKILY for the sisters, they had the rail- 
way carriage all to themselves. They 
had so much to say to each other, so 
much to see ; for the contents of their 
travelling bags were by degrees spread out on the 
seats of the carriage, and all the new possessions duly 
noted. Great was the delight with which the twins 
pulled out the beautiful little flasks Uncle Dobbs had 
provided them with, and greater still was the delight 
with which they presented flasks of exactly the same 
make, but with different initials, to Ida and Florence. 
Uncle Dobbs very well knew that to have something 
to give is " much greater fun " to young people than 
only having something to show. Ida and Florence 
were highly delighted and thoroughly 'grateful, and 
not at all scandalized at the port wine and water. 
How they talked ! Ida wanted to know whether 
there were any lectures at Cherryton, the nearest 
country town to Hawley, and the station at which 
they were to get out. 
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" How on earth should I know ? " said Florence. *' I 
haven't been there since you ; and you know you are 
older than I am. But I wonder whether there are any 
balls there, particularly whether there is likely to be 
a hunt fancy ball, and whether mamma intends to 
take us to it ? Do you know whether it is a lively 
place ? " 

" How on earth should / know ? " retorted Ida. " I 
never heard any one mention Cherryton ; and as for 
a hunt fancy ball, I really don't know what it is ! " 

" Poor soul ! how should you ? " said Florence, 
laughing, "after being shut up so long with Aunt 
Charlotte. Do you think she ever danced in her life — 
in her very young days, I mean ? " 

" Oh, Florence ! " said Ida, as if Florence had com- 
mitted a sort of sacrilege by the bare suggestion. 

"And / wonder," said Eva, "whether there are 
any ponies at Hawley Court, and whether '' 

"Whether you will be able to ride round the 
world ? " said her sisters. 

"Exactly. We don't know. Mamma never told 
us. She said she would tell us everything when she 
came." 

"Which will be after we have found everything 
out for ourselves," remarked Eva. 

" Perhaps we are not all of such an investigating 
turn of mind. And what does Maud want to know ? " 
asked Ida, turning to the quiet girl, whose thoughtful 
eyes seemed as if they were dreaming over an imagi- 
nary picture. 

" I ? " said Maud, half startled. " I was wondering 
whether there would be a School of Art at Cherryton. 
Do any of you know } " 
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" How on earth should we know ? " was the reply. 
" We have not been there for years." 

" rU tell you one thing we all ought to know," said 
Ida gravely. "Who is that tall dark man, dear 
Florence, who spoke to you just as we were setting 
'off.? He seemed exactly as if he had come to meet 
you at the station, and had only managed to arrive 
just as the train was starting ? " 

"I really do not know," said Florence, with a 
blush. 

" He seemed to know youl^ said Ida, with an elder 
sister careful air. 

'* I dare say ; but for all that I have not the 
slightest idea who he is. I only know that he has a 
nose very much like yours, Ida." 

" And what sort of nose have I got, I wonder ? " 
said Ida, feeling hers. 

" Oh, don't be affected. Everybody knows what sort 
of nose they have got. I dare say you have looked in 
the glass at it a thousand times." 

" I never have any time to look in the glass, or to 
consider my nose," remarked Ida, with a high and 
mighty air. 

" Well, then, it is hooked," said Florence. 

" And it is very thin," said Eva. 

" And it has very small nostrils," said Maud. 

"Dear me, what a handsome nose it must be!" 
remarked the object of all this attention. 

" And the stranger's nose is exactly like it," ex- 
claimed all her sisters. 

Florence explained how she had first met the 
stranger ; and how curiously it had happened that all 
attempts to find out his name were unavailing. 
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*' How extraordinary ! And what a very dull busi- 
ness he gave you to read," said Eva. " I suppose you 
won't take any notice of it." 

But, strange to say, Florence did take some notice 
of it, and got rather interested in the war of words. 
She wondered why the stranger took such an interest 
in the subject of the education of the poor. He must 
be a very learned young man — perhaps a politician ; but 
then, how curious that he should go to such a frivolous 
thing as Lady EUeslie's dance. Florence had to 
undergo a great deal of good-humoured bantering, of 
course, about her sudden interest in deep questions ; 
but she bore it with a good grace, and reminded her 
sisters that luncheon time was drawing near, and that 
they had better direct their attention to the basket 
Aunt Margery had so kindly provided for them. 

It was drawing late in the day when they reached 
Cherryton, a quiet, respectable town, which was said to 
have derived its name from the cherry trees which 
grew abundantly in its neighbourhood. It had two 
churches, a large one, and a small one ; the large one 
was generally half empty, and the small one generally 
over full. There were many good reasons why this 
should be so, but the chief reason was the " contrari- 
ness" of human nature. At the station a small 
covered waggonette, with a good strong horse, was 
waiting for the young ladies, and a cart was standing 
ready for their luggage. Longing to see their new, or 
rather old, home, they did not keep carriage or cart 
waiting very long. As they drove through the quiet 
streets, Maud pointed to a hideous building with 
round-headed windows, and said solemnly, " That is a 
School of Art, I believe." 
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" How do you know ? " asked her sisters. 

" I don't know. I have only a sort of a kind of 
a feel." 

They passed through a small square, and a vision 
of steps, pillars, and pediment made Florence exclaim, 

"Those are the assembly rooms, I am certain** 

" How do you know } " asked the twins with one 
breath, according to their wont. 

" Because I have a sort of a kind of a feel," replied 
Florence, mimicking Maud's solemn tone. 

" I wonder who will receive us," said Ida. " I feel 
rather downhearted without a soul one knows to look 
forward to. If we were going home to our parents, 
how different it would be." 

"Never mind," said Florence, "our parents are 
coming home to us. Quite the right sort of thing. They 
say everything is turned topsy-turvy nowadays." 

"I wonder when mamma will come? Perhaps 
to-morrow, perhaps the next day." 

" Perhaps the day after, sapient twins." 

" Who's to order dinner till she comes } " 

" Ida, of course, because she's the eldest," said three. 

" No, no. We will hold a council every morning," 
replied the eldest sister. 

"Then we shall never get on," said Florence. 
" I prefer a strong despotism to universal anarchy." 

"What shall we order for mamma's supper the 
night she comes home ? " said Eva, slyly throwing in 
another bone of contention. 

" Pigeon pie," said Ida, who was very fond of that 
delicacy. 

" Mutton cutlets," said Florence, " with some nice 
hot negus." 
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" I should say a neck of venison and apricot tart," 
said Eva. 

" But neither are in season. Where could you get 
such an idea?" 

" I read it in a book." 

" Books are rubbish ; better use your own common- 
sense," said Florence. "What Aoyou say, Maud .?" 

" I should prefer tea and muffins." 

" How very mawkish and stupid ! " said Florence. 

" I think we are getting very mawkish and stupid, 
talking of nothing but eating and drinking ; but, stay, 
here is a river, and a bridge, and a white gate, and 
a lodge, and a woman, and a little girl coming out to 
open the gate ; and, I declare, she has on a coral 
necklace, just like the ones we used to wear when we 
were little. Do you remember, Uncle Dobbs gave 
them to us } " 

" I can't attend to coral necklaces now," said Ida. 
" I have something much more interesting to think of. 
Eva, I see the old yellow house and the brown roof 
amongst the trees ! Now if we only had somebody to 
say * how de do ' to us ! " 

"Why, there is Mrs. Hopper," remarked Eva; 
" she'll say that fast enough, and a good deal more, too. 
She was always a tremendous talker. How the old 
house is furbished up ! It looks quite grand." 

The carriage drew up to the door, and a loud ring 
announced their arrival. The girls got out of the 
carriage with more haste than dignity. 

" Dear me, young ladies, you are late," said a stout 
talkative person, coming to meet them. "We had 
almost given you up. Whatever has been the matter 
with the trains } " 
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"Are we late? It scarcely seems so to us, the 
journey was very pleasant ; but we are glad to get 
home, Mrs. Hopper," said Ida, with a sigh. 

"It scarcely seems right to be here without 
mamma, though. I wonder when the steamer will 
arrive ? " She turned to speak to the coachman, and 
to ask him whether any news had been heard, when 
at that moment the click of the door which opened 
from the hall into the garden was heard, and Ida 
found herself wrapped in a close embrace by some- 
body who had stolen behind her. Ida turned round 
half angrily, thinking Mrs. Hopper had been seized 
with a sudden fit of affection ; when, amidst a shout of 
welcome and congratulation from her sisters, she 
perceived her own dear mother. 

" Mamma ! " Yes, it was indeed Mrs. Ratcliffe, and 
the daughters felt that they had really come home. 

" Oh, mamma, do tell us how you got here ! " 

" Come into the drawing-room, my children, there 
IS some tea ready and a good fire; for, though it 
is supposed to be spring-time, the evenings are chilly. 
I will then tell you all about it, and show you your 
rooms, and by that time your luggage will be here." 

They followed their mother, and soon heard the 
little history, ordinary enough, but surprising to them, 
because so different from what they had expected. 

"I give the coachman great credit for keeping my 
secret so well," said Mrs. Ratcliffe ; " and I am also 
particularly pleased with Mrs. Hopper, for it must have 
been still more difficult for her. The fact is that the 
passage was quicker than we expected, and I arrived 
here two days ago." 

" Oh, mamma, why did you not let us know ? " 
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" To tell you the truth, I was rather glad to get the 
two days to myself. I wanted to make some arrange- 
ments, and to see that all was ready for you. I knew, 
that as you did not expect me so soon, you would 
have no reason to be anxious about me ; and so 
I thought you should have an agreeable surprise, and 
I would have the pleasure of receiving you." 

" Well, it is very fortunate," said the frank and 
honest Eva, " for, do you know, mother dear, we were 
all very nearly quarrelling about what we should 
order for your supper or dinner, and now you have 
taken that entirely out of our hands." 

" What an absurd thing to dispute about," said 
Mrs. Ratcliffe, laughing. "And now let me look at you, 
my darlings. Ha ! I see, Ida dark,, with the family 
nose ; which, however, is only possessed by her — her 
father has it, and his mother had it, too, but none of 
you three have it in the least. You are not very 
much altered, Ida. I hope you will not be too clever 
for us. You, Florence, are supposed to be good-looking 
— ^there is no doubt of it. You are a good girl for not 
pretending ignorance on the subject ; for, of course, you 
are aware of it, or else you would be very stupid indeed. 
Eva, with her chestnut hair and her little restless ways, 
always wanting to be where she was not. How often 
I have watched you at play, Eva, and seen you move 
all your playthings up and down the stairs, trying how 
you liked them on a different step ; and then you 
ended by leaving one here and the other there, until 
one could hardly move without treading on a dolFs 
face or breaking the wheel of a cart, and I was obliged 
to insist on your packing up your toys in a basket, 
and taking them about as if you were going on 
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a journey ! And ' quiet little Maud/ as we used to 
call her, looks as quiet as ever. Is she very silent now, 
Ida, I wonder ? " 

" Very, mamma ; except when she gets on the sub- 
ject of painting. Maud is determined to be a painter, 
and Eva a traveller." 

** A very good choice," said Mrs. Ratcliffe, smiling. 
" I like young people to have decided tastes." 

After refreshing themselves at the snug tea table, 
the young ladies were ready to follow their mother 
up stairs. The old, black, oak staircase, with its crimson 
carpet and handsome twisted banisters, excited their 
admiration. " I think I remember that staircase," said 
Ida ; " and I am certain I remember that old Dutch 
clock," said Florence. The twins did not remember 
anything, and were anxious to see what their room 
was like. 

" This room," said Mrs. Ratcliffe, opening a door 
that led into a panelled room, with a carved oak bed- 
stead, " is Ida's. It is next mine, and I felt sure you 
would like it Up this little step you can get into 
an oriel window, which is quite a little room in itself; 
and it has a fine view of the river and the bridge, with 
the pointed arches. You came over it this evening. 
Florence, I want to have you on the other side of me ; 
so I have given you the room which will be your 
father's dressing-room. You will have to vacate it when 
he comes home, and move on further in this long 
passage. You and Ida are old enough to require 
rooms to yourselves ; but I thought the twins would 
like to be together, so I have put them into this 
pretty pink room with the white doors. It is papered 
all over with pink roses." A very pretty room it was. 
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A large room, with two French beds in it, and having 
two windows of great size. " Deh'ghtful," as Maud 
remarked, " for there was plenty of light, and you could 
always get it comfortably on your left hand when you 
wanted to draw." 

" And what is there further on, in that part of the 
house which I see has been newly repaired } It is 
the farthest gable, and it used to be black, as if it had 
been burnt. Do you remember ? " 

" Oh yes," said Mrs. Ratcliffe ; " but, to tell you the 
truth, I am not very fond of that part of the house. 
There is some uncomfortable story about it," she said 
with a slight shudder. "I never could make it out 
exactly, for your grandmamma was always very 
reserved." 

" Didn't papa know } or perhaps he did not like 
to tell you." 

" I don't think he did know, and he never had any 
secret from me." 

'* Does a ghost live there } " asked Eva eagerly. 
" If he does, I should like to see him so much. Do 
let me sleep there." 

" No"; I never heard of any ghost. But we are 
going to keep that part of the house for visitors. 
They will not be so easily affected by any family tales 
they may hear." 

"Poor visitors!" said Maud. "Their hair will 
stand on end." 

" Now, please, don't take any nonsense into your 
heads about ghosts, my dear children," said Mrs. 
Ratcliffe. " I assure you there is nothing of the sort 
about the place, and your father would not approve of 
it." This was quite decisive with Mrs. Ratcliflfe 
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" Your father would not approve of it." That settled 
the matter without appeal. 

" Eva," said Maud, as they were dressing for 
dinner, " is mamma just exactly what you expected ? *' 

" Much, much nicer. So merry, and so cheerful 
and kind." 

" But did you think she would have a little tinge 
of grey in her hair ? " 

" No, I don't think I did. But it looks very nice." 

"And did you remark that there are a few crow's- 
feet near the eyes ? " 

" How clever you are," said Eva, " to notice all 
these things ! That comes of learning to draw faces. 
I don't think I should have noticed it But what a 
sweet smile she has ! " 

" Which of us is she most like, do you think 'i " 

" Not you. Don't you flatter yourself" 

" Florence, / think. She has that little cheerful, 
quick manner ; and her laugh is just the same." 

" So it is I How lucky we are to have such a dear, 
pretty mother ! " 

" And such a kind one ! " 

" Yes, that is better than all ! What pains she has 
taken arranging everything for us ! " 

In the mean time, Florence had gone into Ida's 
room to help her to unpack, and found her eldest 
sister gazing at the double miniature she was so 
proud of. 

" Ida ! Ida ! dreaming over your mother's picture 
when she is in the house ! How silly! " 

" I was not dreaming. I was only comparing. 
This picture has a most lovely complexion. Mamma*s 
is not the same," 

I 
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"How could you expect it? This was taken 
twenty years ago, I suppose." 

"This face is the colour of the sunny side of a 
peach, only it is more delicate ; and mamma's is now 
very — rather " 

" Whitey-brown ? " supplied Florence. 

" No, not exactly whitey-brown ; but browny- 
white." 

" The effect of climate, India, absence, years." 

" Oh, Florence ! I feel as if it were quite wicked to 
talk so, when there is such a beautiful light in her 
eyes — something which no miniature can give. But 
I could not help wondering whether our father has 
changed as much." 

"I believe men do not change so quickly as 
women do." 

" That remains to be seen," said Ida, who always 
stood up for the dignity of her sex, after the manner 
of Aunt Charlotte. 

But a knock at the door soon roused them from 
their dreams, and Mrs. Ratcliffe came in to help them, 
kind and full of life and energy. 

" What a ladies' party ! " she said, as they went all 
together down the black staircase; "but I dare say 
we shall be none the worse. I did think of asking . 
the vicar, Mr. Gordon, to come and introduce us to 
each other ; but, on considering the matter, I came to 
the conclusion you would rather be alone with me." 

" I should think so. Is that the tiresome man 
who turns everything into poetry.? I have heard 
Aunt Charlotte talk about him." 

" I dare say he was a very tiresome man to her. 
Scientific people seldom like poetry," said Mrs. 
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RatcHffe, with a smile ; " but I should be very sorry 
if you did not care for it." 

"Indeed, I do care for it very much," said Ida ; "in 
fact, I have been guilty myself of writing verses, but 
I always hid them away for fear Aunt Charlotte 
should see them. She cared for nothing, but notes 
of lectures." 

" There, my dear child, I think you were unwise. 
Aunt Charlotte would have appreciated them as an 
intellectual exercise." 

" I should not have liked her to do that. I did 
not feel at all as if I had gone through an intellectual 
exercise when I made them ; I felt as if I were all on 
fire. An intellectual exercise sounds like doing 
sums." 

" Pray excuse the imprudence of my remark. 
I see, you will be great friends with Mr. Gordon. But 
now come to dinner. Afterwards I shall have a 
whole cargo of silver bangles and sandal-wood boxes 
to show you ; and you shall all make choice, according 
to age." 

" Then I shall have to take what is left ! " said 
Maud disconsolately. 

" Never mind, there will be plenty left," said Mrs. 
Ratcliffe. 

This Eastern sort of magnificence astounded the 
daughters. All four to choose, and yet plenty to be 
left ! They looked upon their mother as if she had 
packed up and carried off all the wonderful possessions 
in the " Arabian Nights." They were not long about 
dinner. Talking and laughing, looking at beautiful 
things, asking questions in breathless haste, all these 
things were much more interesting than eating and 
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drinking. And soon they were again in the snug 
drawing-room, and clearing the old-fashioned centre 
table of its books and newspapers, in order to have 
a place for " mamma's curiosities." 

Wonderful curiosities they were. Ivory carvings, 
sandal-wood boxes, Indian puzzles, curious books, 
silver bracelets, gold chains of Trichinopoly work, 
and even a pair of silver-mounted pistols, and a sharp 
dagger in a velvet sheath. 

** How beautiful ! " exclaimed the sisters. Whilst 
Maud's artist eyes dwelt long on the richness of the 
red velvet-handled dagger. 

"Now choose," said Mrs. Ratcliffe. "These are 
the things your father and I have hoarded and 
collected for years and years to bring back to you. 
I wanted so much to wait until he could come and 
distribute them himself; but he said he should so like 
to feel that we had them to amuse ourselves with 
until he came home. Now, Ida, what will you have ? " 
Mrs. Ratcliffe was intensely interested in this little 
scene, for she thought she could in some measure 
judge of the character of her daughters from the 
choice they made of these tokens of affection. 

Ida looked, and did not take long to make up her 
mind. 

"I will take this curious book, if you please. 
I cannot read it, but the binding and writing are most 
curious ; and perhaps I shall learn to read it some 
day." 

"Very well. It is an old Persian romance, a tale 
of chivalry, all written backwards, and the illustrations 
are most quaint and curious." 

Ida took the beautiful volume with intense 
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gratitude, and remarked that perhaps Xerxes had 
read those very pages. 

" We will suppose so, at any rate," said her mother. 
"And now, Florence, make your choice, and take a gift 
from your dear father's stores." 

Florence's eyes sparkled as she selected a richly 
carved ivory card-case. " Mrs. Dauncey had a 
beautiful card-case," she said, " but it was not half as 
good as this. How astonished she will be ! I quite 
long to show it to her ! " 

" Do you want to vie with other people already ? 
Oh, Miss Florence, I am ashamed of you ! " said her 
mother, smiling. "Beautiful things are made for us 
to rejoice in, but not to cause us to crow over others. 
Now, Eva, have you made up your mind ? " 

Of course she had. Eva pounced upon the pistols 
at once. " Oh, I am so glad Ida and Florence left these 
dear pistols alone. I am quite delighted with them. 

" My dear child, of what use can they possibly be 
to you } " 

" Of the greatest possible use, when I ride round 
the world. I shall wear the pistols in my belt, they 
are just the right size." 

" Very well, take them, then ; but promise me not 
to load them before you leave Hawley Court to start 
on your travels. I don't like loaded pistols inside 
the house ; besides, they might burst were you to fire 
them off." 

Eva stuck them into her blue sash with the 
greatest delight, and promised to have nothing to do 
with powder and shot until the day dawned when she 
should start on her travels to the Holy Land, or until 
she had converted her mother. 
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"Now, Maud, I have no doubt but that your 
choice will be a much more peaceful one. Your sisters 
have disdained all the soft things, and pretty things, 
and pleasant things of life. Now, what will you 
choose ? " 

Maud's eyes sparkled with excitement, 

" I have decided, mamma. I decided directly I saw 
the beautiful colour." 

" What is it } One of these boxes set with gems } 
How they sparkle. This one has a very curious history. 
I forget what it is ; but your father knows, and will tell 
you all about it when he returns." 

" No, mamma, I do not care for it, though it is very 
beautiful. I want that dagger, please, with the red 
velvet sheath." 

" Mercy on us ! what bloodthirsty children I have 
got! One chooses a pair of pistols, and the other 
a dagger ! My darling Maud, I thought you were 
a great deal too gentle for such a selection." 

" I do not want to use it, I only want to look at 
it It will be most lovely to paint. The rich crimson 
velvet, and the silver mountings ; it really is too 
lovely ! " 

" Very well, by all means take it. Your father will 
be astonished ! You have left all the necklaces and 
bangles, and ivory carvings, and pretty boxes, and 
taken away his arms and warlike things!" But I 
must not acquiesce entirely in this misappropriation. 
I shall present each of you with a gold chain and 
a silver bracelet." 

The girls were immensely pleased and astonished. 
They had not expected such magnificent treatment, 
and, in spite of their apparent neglect of those articles. 
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gold chains and silver bracelets seldom come amiss to 
young people in their teens. 

" Mamma, you are like a fairy princess I I shall 
soon begin to believe in the wonderful tales of the 
'Arabian Nights/ How could you bring such a pro- 
fusion of lovely things ? " 

" Pray do not think I value them so very highly. 
They are, after all, mere baubles, and not for one 
moment to be compared to an ounce of patience, or 
a grain of love." 

"But they are the signs of both," said Ida. "What 
wonderful patience the artists employed on them havQ 
shown, and what love on your part to collect them and 
bring them home for us ! " 

" Yes ; that is really the true way of looking at 
them. Not for what they are in themselves, but for 
all that they represent." 

"That is why I like a jewel with a story to it 
so much better than one with no associations," said 
Ida. 

" I know the feeling well, and quite agree with 
you," said Mrs. Ratcliffe. "This piece of old-fashioned 
jewellery, which I am now wearing round my neck, 
would probably not fetch many shillings at a jeweller's, 
and yet I would not part with it for a massive gold 
bracelet. Besides the workmanship of it, which is really 
peculiar, it belonged to a great great aunt of yours, 
who died young. So it could never be so valuable 
to others as to me, and it could never cease to be 
a treasure to me. But now, help me to put all these 
beautiful things away, and I will bring you something 
with a story to it — something which will interest you 
very much, I hope and think." 
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The four girls gathered up all the gorgeous array 
of Indian curiosities, and replaced them in the large box 
which had before contained them ; and Mrs. Ratcliffe 
begged them to put it in a corner of the room, and 
then went upstairs, declining all offers of help from 
her daughters. " I will not be long," she said, " but 
none of you could help me. I must unlock another 
box to get hold of this treasure." 

"Well," remarked Florence, "this is a night of 
wonders ! One treasure after another, as if we had 
not seen enough already! Ida! Eva! Maud! what 
can it be ? " 

" At any rate, it is something with a story to it," 
replied Ida. " Move the arm-chair round towards 
the fire, and put this little round table close by, for 
I am convinced it is going to be something very 
curious." 

" I hope a ghost story will belong to it," said Eva. 

"I hope it will be something that will do to 
paint," said Maud. 

" Perhaps it is one of the poison rings of olden 
time," remarked Eva, who had rather a taste for 
horrors. 

" Please don't," said Florence. " Papa does not 
allow ghosts to walk about here ; and I am sure he 
would not let mamma have anything to do with 
poisoners." 

At this moment, Mrs. Ratcliffe returned and inter- 
rupted the conversation. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



QUITE TRUE. 




|HEN Mrs. RatcHffe returned, she could not 
help smiling to see how her four daughters 
had arranged a semi-circle opposite the 
fire, her own armchair and footstool form- 
ing the apex. Ida on her right hand, Florence on the 
left, and the twins separated by mutual consent, each 
sitting by an elder sister. A little table in front 
seemed arranged as if for a lecture. 

" You seem to have settled down for a good long 
history," said their mother. " I am afraid you will 
be disappointed, for I really have very little to tell, 
and only one thing to show you, and that will not take 
long." 

" Is there a ghost } " asked Eva again. 
" No, my darling. I told you before that your 
papa does not allow any ghosts on the premises ; 
they would be treated as trespassers." 

"Now, Eva, please do not interrupt," remarked 
Florence. " It is a very bad habit you have. You 
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never let anybody get to the end of a story or of 
a letter without interrupting half-a-dozen times." 

" Who's talking now ? " asked Eva. 

" Hush ! hush ! " exclaimed Florence. "Please not 
to stop mamma. Mamma, begin, and then nobody 
will be able to interrupt any more." 

"One would think you were an Irish girl," remarked 
Mrs. Ratcliffe. "How can any one interrupt until 
there is something to interrupt, and that something 
you are asking me to supply } But we will waste no 
more time." Mrs. Ratcliffe unwrapped a small white 
parcel she held in her hand. Out of the parcel came 
a little square, dark blue velvet case. " Now, guess 
what is inside," she asked. 

" A set of buttons ! " exclaimed one. 

" A brooch ! " said another. 

"A gold thimble ! " said another. 

"A ring! "said Ida. 

" You are right, Ida," said her mother. She opened 
the case, and there, in its pure white satin lining, lay 
a splendid diamond ring. It was formed of five hand- 
some diamonds, the centre one being a very remarkable 
stone, and evidently of great value. The diamonds 
were set in an old-fashioned manner, the gold of 
the ring being massive enough to bear engraving, 
and on the inner part of it a kind of twist or 
flourish was discernible. The four girls were amazed 
at the beauty of the ring, and it was passed from 
one to another with the greatest possible interest and 
delight. 

" Here are some letters," said Maud, whose quick 
eye detected them inside the flourish. 

" Yes," said her mother. " Can you make them 
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out ? They have a great deal to do with what I am 
going to tell you about." 

Maud held the ring tightly, in order to prevent its 
being snatched away by her excited sisters, and spelt 
out carefully these words — 

" To the most worthie." 

"What a curious motto. This must allude to 
some ancient history." 

" I believe it does. I will tell you the story about 
it first, and then I will read you this letter, which is 
from your grandmother, left by her before she died. 
Here is the letter, I always keep it in this embroidered 
case, separate from every other, for it is a very im- 
portant document. The story is this. Once upon a 
time, in the days of the Crusaders, there lived a knight 
and his lady. The knight's name was Alan de 
Ratclyffe. In the park belonging to this house, just 
across the river, is a hill, and on this hill a mound and 
a few old walls — you can see it, Ida, from your window. 
This was once Hawley Castle, and belonged to Sir 
Alan de Ratclyffe and his wife, Lady Sibyl. They 
were a most loving couple, and lived very happily 
together until the time of the last crusade. Sir Alan 
then thought it was a shame for him to be living an 
easy life with his beautiful wife, for Lady Sibyl was 
celebrated as being one of the loveliest women of her 
time ; so he too fastened the Holy Cross on his breast 
and left for Palestine. The beautiful lady spent her 
time during his absence in works of charity and 
devotion, and led an anxious but by no means an 
unhappy life, until one day the news arrived that Sir 
Alan de Ratclyffe had been taken prisoner by the 
Saracens. Their commander had heard of the great 
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beauty of Lady Sibyl, and refused to entertain any 
thoughts of his release or ransom until he had been 
presented with either a hand or a foot belonging to 
this lovely lady." 

" Oh, mamma,, how dreadful ! " exclaimed the 
girls. *^What could he have done it for? Such a 
useless present, too ; quite horrible to think of ! " 

"Nobody could ever tell the reason," continued 
Mrs. Ratcliffe. "Whether he thought the beautiful 
lady herself would come to plead in person for her 
husband's release, or whether he thought that a hand 
or a foot, by its great loveliness, would enable him to 
judge of the loveliness of its possessor, nobody ever 
knew; but it is believed that the condition was 
accepted without a murmur, and that Lady Sibyl 
sent her beautiful hand as a ransom for her husband." 

" Are you sure it is quite true ? " asked Maud, her 
large dreamy blue eyes resting upon Mrs. Ratcliffe's 
face, as if to read every line of it, every turn of 
expression. 

" I cannot be sure of anything," answered her 
mother, " especially as it is said to have happened so 
long ago ; but to the best of my belief it is quite 
true." 

" Who cut it off ? " asked Eva, with a face of 
horror. 

"There is nothing to tell us the name of that 
most unfortunate person." 

" And what makes you believe it is quite true ? " 
asked Ida, who had learnt from Aunt Charlotte never 
to take anything for granted. 

"Various family possessions, principally three. 
There is an old pedigree, in which the name of Lady 
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Sibyl is written in gold, and a hand, likewise in gold, 
is drawn opposite to it ; then, on the Ratclifie monu- 
ment in Fairwater church, there is her eflSgy, and the 
one hand is separated from the body ; then there is 
this ring, with the motto * to the most worthie ' on it, 
which tradition would lead us to believe was given by 
the grateful Sir Alan to his wife, to show his sense of 
her great service." 

" Do you know what Aunt Charlotte would say to 
this beautiful story ? " asked Ida thoughtfully. 

" No ; tdl us." 

" Well, she would say, I am certain, * Did you ever 
see the pedigree with the name in gold letters ? ' Did 
you, mamma t " 

" No, never ; it is in the north. I believe it was 
carried away by a RatclifTe in the times of the civil 
war, and has never been seen since. What next ? "/ 

"She would say next, that the monument had 
been mutilated by a Puritan and awkwardly mended." 

"You shall see for yourself to-morrow. The 
church is in course of restoration, but the monument 
has been most carefully looked after. Have you 
any other objection to make .?" 

" Only this. Aunt Charlotte would say that the 
setting of the diamonds, as well as the style of the 
inscription, is considerably later than the period of 
the last crusade." 

" Oh, Ida ! how you worry ! " said Florence. 
" Don't let Aunt Charlotte spoil such a pretty story 
in your imagination. Can't you leave it alone } " 

" We should care for truth above all things, even 
when it upsets our most cherished imaginations." 

" Worthy of Aunt Charlotte," remarked Florence* 
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How thankful I am that you fell to her lot, and not 



me. 



" When you have done disputing," remarked Mrs. 
Ratcliffe, "perhaps you will let me go on. I have 
still to show you in what manner the Diamond Ring 
affects you four." , 

" Whom does it belong to ? " asked Ida. 

" How stupid you are ! Why, to mamma, of 
course," said the lively Florence. 

"No," remarked Mrs. Ratcliffe; "at present it 
belongs to nobody." 

"That is a most extraordinary thing! What! 
nobody's ring } " cried the four sisters in a breath. 

" Even so. The true owner of this ring has not 
yet been found. I will now read you your grand- 
mother's letter. You have heard how quiet and 
reserved she was, how stiff and stately ; so you will 
not be surprised at the formal manner in which she 
begins her letter. Now, listen, and please try not to 
interrupt me until I get to the end of it ; there is 
nothing so trying as being continually interrupted." 
Mrs. Ratcliffe unfolded the letter and began, "My 
dear daughter " 

" Well, she might have said * my dearest,* " said 
Eva, who was rather of the excitable, gushing order. 

" Hush, Eva I You were told not to interrupt." 

" Oh dear, I quite forgot. I won't do it again." 

Mrs. Ratcliffe shook her head, and, after saying 
" make no rash promises," she began again. 

" My dear Daughter, 

" It is now some years since you became 
allied to the Ratcliffe family — a family equally re- 
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nowned in arts as in arms, a family second to none in 
the kingdom, though now unfortunately, for many 
causes, shorn of its ancient splendour. I have often 
desired to confide to your reverent care the Diamond 
Ring, of which my son knows the romantic and 
honourable history, but have hitherto deferred doing 
so, being afraid that your frequent journeys and your 
long absence from England might make you careless 
of so priceless a treasure. I have therefore kept it 
safely all these years, and I deliver it up to you, 
feeling certain that you will be mindful of my wishes 
concerning it. And now as to the place where you 
will find it. Inside my key box, which, as you know, 
is opened by the gold key which hangs to my watch 
chain, you will find a key numbered one hundred and 
sixty. You must take this key, and with it open the 
left hand drawer of the oak cabinet in my room. You 
will there find a little red silk bag, containing a key 
with a twisted handle. With this key you will open 
the right hand upper drawer, and there, at the back of 
the drawer, in the left hand corner, you will find a blue 
morocco leather box, which opens with a spring. You 
must press the spring, which is in the centre under a 
pretence keyhole, with your thumb, and it will fly open. 
You will then find a blue velvet ring case, and inside 
that you will find the Diamond Ring, which I need not 
describe. So much for the whereabouts. Now I will 
tell you what to do with it. Perhaps, by the time you 
open this letter, your little Ida, and Florence, and Eva, 
and Maud will have grown up into strong handsome 
young women ; perhaps they may even have reached 
middle age. I do not wish this ring, which has such 
a romantic history, to be inherited, simply by right of 
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seniority ; so I will even arrange a little trial of 
strength, after the manner of our noble ancestors. 
And I will pray you to have the ordering and 
arranging thereof, and I appoint my son the umpire 
thereof. This then is my last will concerning the 
Diamond Ring. At a time appointed by you, the 
youngest of my granddaughters, not being younger 
than the age of sixteen, a year shall be set apart for 
each and every granddaughter to do some great or 
good thing and to prove herself a worthy descendant 
of the great and good Lady Sibyl de Ratcliffe. The 
granddaughter who does best is to have this Diamond 
Ring, whereon you will see the motto, * to the most 
worthie.' Should the four acquit themselves equally 
well, then at the end of the year the ring shall be put 
to the use most recommended and agreed to by all 
four, always provided such disposal has the consent of 
their father and yourself. Feeling certain that in any 
case it will be put to a noble and a worthy use, I 
remain, 

" Your loving mother, 

" Ida Ratcliffe." 

Mrs. Ratcliffe folded up the letter, put it back in 

its case, and looked round upon her daughters with 

a half-amused, half-inquiring smile. 

" Now," she said, " what are you going to do .? " 
The daughters received the news after the manner 

of each. 

Ida looked down and said, " What a noble trust ! " 
Florence looked up and said, " A great deal too 

difficult for me ! " 

Eva clapped her hands and cried, " What fun I " 
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Maud held the ring in her hand, and saw the light 
flashing from the beautiful stone in the centre, and 
said, " Oh, Ida, I do hope you will get it ; the eldest 
really ought to have it." 

" What a ridiculous way of competing for a thing," 
said Eva, "to begin by wishing that somebody else 
may get it ! You will not be a very spirited rival ! " 

" Will you let me look at the handwriting of that 
letter, please, mamma ? " asked Ida. 

" Certainly, my dear. You are not, I suppose, going 
to investigate whether it really is your grandmother's 
writing or not } If you have any doubts upon the 
subject, I will show you her recipe book, and also her 
account books ; they are most beautifully kept, and all 
in the same handwriting, rather small, and stiff, and 
formal." 

" Oh no," said Ida, laughing ; " I have not the 
slightest doubt upon the subject. I only wished to see 
it in order that I might form my own idea of her. It 
IS a pretty handwriting — all the * t*s * crossed, all the 
' Ts ' looped, and yet not like a clerk's, but full of 
character." 

"You are right," said her mother; "and I only 
wish young ladies of the present day would learn to 
write half as well as the old ladies of past times. 
The slapdash writing they so often indulge in now is 
very like the performances of a monkey with a tarred 
stick. There is no grace and no beauty in it ; and, 
worst of all, it cannot easily be read. What a dif- 
ference to the distinctness, as well as the beauty 
of the Italian hand, written by your grandmothers! 
People were ashamed then of sending a badly written 
letter.'* 

K 
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" I think there is so much writing work now for 
examinations and such like things," said Ida, "that 
this may partly be the cause of it." 

" Perhaps," said Mrs. RatclifFe ; " but I think care- 
lessness and self-sufficiency the greatest cause of all. 
I suppose no one passed his examinations better than 
John Keble, and no one did greater quantities of really 
learned literary work, and yet his handwriting is 
beautifully neat. My father was one of his old college 
friends, and he left me a packet of his letters, so merry 
and full of good-humoured banter ; but the handwriting 
and the style faultless." 

" But it takes a great deal longer to write well 
than to write badly," said Florence, who was a little 
careless in such matters. 

" I do not think so. It is all a matter of habit. 
Besides, if it does, surely doing a thing well is better 
than doing it badly. You know the old adage, * what- 
ever is worth doing, is worth doing well' I set great 
store by it, and am very sorry to see the line some of 
the clever papers are taking now : insinuating that a 
good handwriting is a mark of mediocrity, that men 
of genius can easily find some one to translate their 
scrawls into readable sentences, that compositors 
always take more pains with bad manuscript, and 
many silly remarks of the same kind. Look at the 
beautiful and clear manuscript of Gray's * Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard,' preserved in the British 
Museum ; no one can deny that Gray was a man of 
genius ! But never mind what others do, I trust that 
my children will always do their best in the best man- 
ner possible, and never say * it does not matter ; it is 
only a little thing.' However, I did not mean.to talk 
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SO long about handwriting. What shall we do about 
the ring ? " 

" Shall we begin at once ? " said the girls. 

" I think so. Eighteen, seventeen, and two sixteens 
ought to be able to do something very remarkable." 

" It is an awful responsibility," remarked Ida, with 
something like a groan. 

" I don't see that there is anything so very par- 
ticular for us to do," said Florence, with a sigh. 

" And I think we shall all do something awfully 
jolly!" remarked Eva, springing from her chair, as if 
ready there and then to make a start in search of 
adventures. 

"I mean to try," said Maud solemnly, like an 
ancient knight making a vow. 

At this moment a bell rang, and Mrs. Ratcliffe 
signed to her daughters to follow her. A door in the 
hall, which they had not before noticed, was open, and 
they saw that the servants were already assembled in 
a little oratory, which looked bright with light, and 
was so prettily arranged that the sisters were most 
pleasantly surprised. Soft green hangings of silk 
tapestry covered the walls, and a small altar, richly 
vested and having its proper ornaments, occupied the 
chief place, whilst a low prayer-desk and a small har- 
nnonium faced each other on each side, and chairs 
were arranged for the family and household. 

"I must read," whispered Mrs. Ratcliffe, with a 
sigh, " until your dear father comes home. Ida, will 
you play the hymn } I have chosen * Abide with Me ' 
for our first attempt, because it is one that everybody 
knows." 

Idaj though so suddenly called upon, did not lose 
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her presence of mind. The calm service was enjoyed 
by all, and that quarter of an hour spent in earnest 
devotion made home really home to those who were 
that night reunited under its roof. 

" What a beautiful little place, and what a charming 
thought of yours to have it so fitted up," said Ida, 
when they returned to the drawing-room, and had 
their final talk before the fire. 

" I am glad you are pleased," said'her mother. " It 
was always a great wish of mine that part of our house 
might be dedicated to God, as part of our time is, I 
trust, and part of our fortune. We have a special 
room for dining, and a special room for books, and 
special rooms for the very ignoble purpose of sleeping 
in, and I always feel sorry that there should so seldom 
be a special room for prayer." 

" I suppose people think that they can pray any- 
where." 

" Praying anywhere often means praying nowhere." 

"Uncle Dobbs and Aunt Margery always have 
prayers in the dining-room amongst the cups and 
saucers. Aunt Margery pops the tea into the teapot, 
and then we all kneel down, and by the time we get 
up again the tea is ready to be poured out," said Eva. 

" We had a room they called the prayer-room at 
school," remarked Maud, " but it was the ugliest room 
in the house, and it looked so bare and cold." 

" We must be careful how we make comparisons," 
said her mother gently. " I dare say the prayers 
offered up in your uncle's dining-room and in your 
school prayer-room were more earnest and devout 
than ours to-night. We can only do what we think 
right ourselves, and give credit to others for doing the 
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same. But we must be very careful not to think our- 
selves religious, because we have a pretty oratory, 
otherwise it would be better for us to go and say our 
prayers in the kitchen. Do you remember how we 
are told that St. Bernard prayed with such fervour, 
that for years he never knew whether the chapel he 
prayed in had two windows or three ? And now, my 
darlings, good night, and do not dream of the Diamond 
Ring." 




CHAPTER IX. 



LADY sibyl's TOMB. 

HIS IS quite impossible for ^ny human 
being to bear ! " said Mr. Gordon, in a 
despairing voice, as he sat in his little 
room, near the front door of Fairwater 
parsonage ; but his voice, though despairing, was 
meek and gentle as his character. " Let me read it 
again ; I have not half taken it in." And for a fourth 
time he read through a letter which had been handed 
to him. 




" Reverend and dear Sir, 

"You are, of course, aware of the spiritually 
destitute condition of the inhabitants of Broadmoor, 
the new town which has been springing up under the 
auspices of the Slashit and Dashit Railway Company. 
I am informed that all this densely populated district 
is an outlying part of your parish, and I am sure 
you must feel its wants most deeply. I have been 
spending a little time in the neighbourhood, and am 
doing what I can to raise the degraded condition of 
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the people. The infidel lecturers, I grieve to say, 
have made sad havoc amongst the workmen. Very 
little, almost nothing, seems to be doing for the good 
of the labourers by their employers. I would have 
asked your sanction, for the little I have done to help 
them, but this little has been hitherto of a secular 
character. Now, however, I feel the time has come 
for a further effort to be made, and in a distinctly 
religious form ; and I therefore beg to assure you of 
my hearty co-operation in any scheme you may have 
on hand for bringing them under direct spiritual 
influences, and will gladly call upon you any day, 
at any hour you may name, for the purpose of taking 
counsel upon the matter. 

" I remain, yours faithfully, 

" Gerald Fairfax." 

This was the letter which had made Mr. Gordon 
exclaim : " This is quite impossible for any human 
being to bear ! " 

"How coolly he throws the responsibility upon 
me ! An outlying part of my parish, indeed ! Why, 
when I first came here, there was not a house to be 
seen anywhere near. Wild rose bushes grew upon 
the common then, with the reddest roses I ever saw. 
Indeed, my dear friend, the then Oxford Professor of 
Poetry, when he came down to see me, used to write 
verses upon those roses. I remember one beginning — 

* Reared upon the breezy moor, 
Sport of every wind that blows, 
Bless the garden of the poor, 
Smile upon him, rich red rose.' 

Observe the alliteration ; quite after the manner of 
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Herrick. It gives force and point to the line. We 
used to go and pick those roses after the quiet daily 
service. There were no poor people in that direction 
to visit, and there were only thirty children in the 
school at that time, so we had plenty of time for our 
poetic fancies. But, bless me, what was I talking 
about ? " 

"Well, it was such a jumble, my dear Horace," 
said Mrs. Gordon, who sat patiently waiting, with some 
account books in her hand, " that it is very difficult to 
know what you were talking about ; but, as far as I 
could gather, you were reading, for the fourth or fifth 
time, Mr. Gerald Fairfax's letter. Have you settled 
what you are going to say to him } " 

" How can I ? Of course, he will want me to build 
another church, when I have got St. Dunstan's on my 
hands ! And, then, who's to serve it, I should like 
to know ? Are there forty-eight hours in the day, or 
are there only twenty-four.? And how on earth 
could I help that dreadful railroad coming through 
that quiet part of Fairwater, and filling the horizon 
with din and blackness } I didn't bargain for it ; 
indeed I didn't, Mrs. Gordon. Rows and rows of 
square little houses springing up just where all the 
beautiful eglantine and wild roses used to grow. Do 
you remember those verses, my dear, beginning — 

* Reared upon the breezy moor, 
Sport of every wind that blows, 
Bless the garden of the poor, 
Smile upon him, rich red rose? * 

Observe the alliteration, 'rich red rose.' Some people 
might think it a little hard, but / say it gives point. 
But one thing I am not quite sure about, and that is 
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whether it is right to make * rose ' rhyme to 'blows.' 
Rhyme ought to speak to the eye as well as to the ear. 
What do you think about it, my dear ? " 

" Well, I really don't think it signifies in the least. 
But you could not write *rich red rows.' It might have 
more sense in it perhaps now, at the present time, 
as so many of the houses are built of red brick. 
How would it be — * Smile upon him, red brick 
rows ' ? " 

" My dear, you are laughing at me. It would not 
agree with the three first lines. You have no sense 
of the fitness of things." 

" I dare say not," replied Mrs. Gordon. '* Would 
you have the goodness just to see whether I have 
added up the tradesmen's books right, and then write 
me a cheque ? " 

" How can I do so many things at once ? I can't 
possibly go at railroad speed. How I do hate those 
railroads 1 Everybody seems to me to spend life in try- 
ing to catch trains. They say our Table of Lessons was 
altered in order that a certain ubiquitous bishop might 
be able to catch the train ! I went to a clerical meeting 
the other day, and most of those present had their 
watches continually in their hands, and went away 
long before the subject had been talked out, for fear 
they should be late for the train. I met a great friend 
of mine in the road the other day, close to Cherryton 
station. I had not seen him for years. I rushed 
forward ready to clasp him in my arms. He took out 
his watch, ran across the road, and shouted to me, 
* Beg pardon, dear fellow, I must catch the train ! * 
Everybody seems trying to catch the train, and the 
train is always trying to catch something else! I 
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declare it makes me quite dazed, and giddy, and 
sick ! " 

This was all said without the least excitement, 
and very slowly and deliberately, in a rather absent 
manner. Mrs. Gordon knew that there was no chance 
for her until her husband had finished his speech. 

"The company seems not to have the remotest 
idea of doing anything for the people it has brought 
down there by the great repairing works at the junction ; 
and now this wild young man, who chooses to settle 
down here, expects me to do all kinds of things. I 
only wish I could ; but I have St. Dunstan's on my 
back, and the balance at the bank is by no means 
what it ought to be." 

"It really is very hard upon you," said Mrs, 
Gordon. " But I don't see that Mr. Fairfax has pro- 
posed anything at all yet." 

" No, but he's going to. You don't suppose he 
came here for nothing. I wish those young fellows 
of five and twenty knew what it is to feel as we old 
ones of double their age feel ! " 

Mrs. Gordon remarked that if all the five and 
twenties felt as old as the fifties and sixties, the world 
would be slightly decrepit. 

At this moment a ring was heard at the bell, and 
Ethel came to the study, her eyes bright, her face 
flushed, her hair more of a mane than ever. 

" Papa ! the Ratcliffes are come, and they want to 
see the church. And Mrs. Ratcliffe is here, and her 
four girls, and they all look most delightful." 

" Oh, Sophia ! " remarked Mr. Gordon, with a 
heavy sigh, "has the day forty-eight hours, or has 
it only twenty-four.?" And, with his usual sweet 
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gentleness, he went to meet Mrs. Ratcliffe at the 
entrance. 

" Ah, Mr. Gordon, you scarcely remember me ! " 
said that lady, shaking hands with him heartily. 
" And the children, I suppose you have quite forgotten 
them } " 

Mr. Gordon looked bewildered. Was it possible 
that by " the children " could be meant those tall 
young ladies.? He looked about, expecting to see 
some little ones. 

"No, Mr. Gordon," said Mrs. Ratcliffe, laughing, 
" they are all grown up, I assure you ; the little ones 
of ten years ago have developed into tall young 
women, with very strong wills of their own. We 
cannot get the past back again." 

" No ; isn't it a pity } " remarked Mr. Gordon 
absently, as if he had nothing to do but to carry on 
a conversation, which had reached a certain point ten 
years ago. 

" And ho^ is Mrs. Gordon ? " asked Mrs. Ratcliffe. 

" Very irritable indeed, thank you — very irritable," 
said Mr. Gordon. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe could not help feeling intensely 
amused, for this was a great joke against Mr. 
Gordon. Whenever his wife was asked after, the 
unfailing answer came, pronounced in the most 
absent manner possible: "Very irritable indeed, 
thank you — very irritable." At first it produced great 
astonishment, and people began speculating whether 
Mrs. Gordon had a dangerous temper ; but when the 
answer became a matter of course, it was set down as 
one of the worthy vicar's little ways, and translated, 
" Not quite well, thank you — not quite well." For it 
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was very well known that Mrs. Gordon, to use a 
common country expression, "enjoyed very bad 
health." 

The young ladies began to wonder how much 
longer they were going to stand there in the little 
hall without being asked in. Mr. Gordon's head was 
so full of Mr. Fairfax's letter that he could think of 
nothing else. Luckily, their embarrassment was re- 
lieved by one of Ethel's headlong rushes. " Mamma 
will be glad if you will go into the drawing-room." 
Then aside, " Pa ! wake up, do ! " 

"Pa," however, opened the door for them, and 
then, thinking himself unobserved, slunk into the 
little study again, hoping he had " got out of every- 
body's way," and took up the letter in order to reflect 
how to answer it. Unmoved by the laughter and the 
cheerful conversation which fell on his ear at intervals, 
he took a pen into his hand, and, biting off the top of 
the quill as a preliminary, produced the following, 
after many sighs : — 

" My dear Sir, 

" It is very good of you to take such a kind 
interest in Broadmoor. I remember it when it had 
not a single inhabitant, and when the wild roses grew 
there in profusion. Now it is all over red houses. 
This is not my fault. I did all I could to stop the 
railroad and everything else; but it wouldn't stop. 
Nothing stops nowadays. Everything moves on as 
fast as it can. Everybody is in a great hurry. I 
can't move on, and I am never in a hurry. There are 
three reasons for this — I have very little money, I 
have very little strength, and I have a large family. 
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The parish church has been partly unroofed for 
months. Where I am to get the money to put the 
roof on again I really do not know. When the parish 
church has got its roof on, perhaps I may be able to 
think about Broadmoor. But it has no associations 
like St. Dunstan*s, and I despair of getting people 
interested about it. Whenever you like to honour 
me with a call, I shall be very happy to see you. 

" Yours gratefully, 

" Horace Gordon." 

" There ! Fve done it at last ! But what a story ! 
I shall not be at all happy to see him, and I am not 
his gratefully. Now, I suppose he will come and 
worry me to death, and want everything done by 
steam, like high farming. How little young people 
know of the solid, quiet work by which souls are built 
up one by one ! " 

And he sighed gently, and took down Isaac 
Williams* " Cathedral," cheering himself with one or 
two of the beautiful stanzas therein. But he was 
destined not to be left alone. 

" Come, pa, wake up ! " said Ethel breathlessly, 
" the Ratcliffes want to see the church, and they won't 
go without us ; and Grace is so cross I am afraid she 
will keep us in this morning ; and Maud Ratcliffe is 
longing to go to the School of Art at Cherryton, and 
I am dying to go with her, and I want you to make 
mamma let me ; and Mrs. Ratcliffe is talking to Grace, 
and she has actually made her laugh ; and, only fancy, 
Ida Ratcliffe knows all about the lady with the hand 
cut off and lying on the tomb, and is going to tell us 
when we get to the church ; and Eva caught both the 
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ponies in the park at Hawley this morning, and rode 
for an hour before breakfast." 

" Do you mean that she rode on two ponies like 
the circus people ? You talk so fast, Ethel, you quite 
bewilder me. And how intimate you have grown 
with your new acquaintances all of a sudden ; Ida 
and Eva, indeed ! calling them all by their Christian 
names. Are you sure they will like it } " 

" I don't know, pa, I never thought about it ; but 
I know they are all waiting for you, so please come 
quick. Do wake up, there's a dear pa ! " 

Mr. Gordon saw it was of no use to refuse, so he 
took his hat, and, twirling it in a senseless way, made 
believe to brush it. 

" Oh, that will never do !" said Ethel. " Give it to 
me." And with two or three turns of the brush she 
made it presentable in an instant. 

He smiled and really did wake up; and Mrs. 
Ratcliffe thought, as he accompanied them to the 
church, pointing out all its beauties and illustrating 
its history with a number of anecdotes, that she had 
never met anybody whose conversation was more 
interesting and improving. They were a large party, 
for all the young ones turned out, delighted to have 
an excuse for taking a look at their dear church and 
missing their lessons ; and Charlie confided to Eva 
Ratcliffe that he and his brother Harry had a great 
quarrel as to which was to put the vane on the top of 
the spire when the church was finished. 

" Isn't it unkind of him not to let 7ne do it, when I 
am the youngest } " said the mite, shaking his curly 
locks. " A new weather-cock all fresh gilt, and me to 
put it up 1 I am the youngest ! " 
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" Perhaps he thinks it is very unkind of you not to 
let him, when he is the eldest ! " 

Charlie never thought of that, but he did not 
fancy such a solution of the question. 

Florence, who had overheard the conversation, 
suggested that Harry might decorate the spire, and 
Charlie finish off the tower ; but Charlie persisted that 
the spire should be his, because it was the highest. 
The other would be no fun at all. 

Ida proposed that they should wait until the 
church was completed before settling such a knotty 
point. This seemed a very reasonable proposal, and 
Master Charlie condescended to accept the suggestion. 

When they reached the church, Mr. Gordon was 
in his element. He pointed out to Mrs. Ratcliffe 
everything he had done, everything he meant to do, 
and everything he thought ought to be done. He 
pointed out the old monuments, and showed them 
how he had arranged for service that part of the 
church which still had a roof to cover it. " You sec, 
we only do a little bit at a time, as the funds come 
in." And then he sighed, for he knew the funds had 
ceased to come in, and he was very much afraid that 
the whole thing would come to a dead stop. 

" How I wish we could help you more ! " said Mrs. 
Ratcliffe. "You may be very certain it is not for 
want of will ; but, you know, soldiers never have 
large means, and our small property here has been 
greatly encumbered of late years, so ready money is 
most difficult to procure." 

" I am sure we have no reason to find fault with 
your family," said Mr. Gordon. " The donation the 
colonel sent me from India was more than we could 
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possibly have expected. But somehow or other the 
more donations we get, the more there seems to be 
done with them. But we must not let the young 
people go away without seeing the tomb of their 
ancestors, Sir Alan and Lady Sibyl. You remember 
it well, of course." 

He took the party to the ancient tomb, where the 
Lady Sibyl and her husband lay. The young people 
looked at it with reverence. Ida carefully examined 
the Lady Sibyrs hand and arm, and was obliged to 
confess that even Aunt Charlotte could not doubt. 
She was dreaming over it, and was lost in thoughts 
of a bygone century, when Clare, with a touch of her 
father's sentiment, came quietly behind and said, 
** To think that those two figures have been quietly 
lying there on their backs for so many hundred years." 
"Well, you wouldn't expect them to get up and 
move off, I suppose," said the matter-of-fact Ethel. 

They very nearly laughed; upon which Mr. Gordon 
reminded them that they were in a church, and it 
would be more reverent if they lowered their voices. 

"What a pity," said Grace gravely and quietly, 
according to her wont, "that we know so little about 
the lady without the hand." 

" We know a great deal," said Eva, with a very 
important air. 

" Yes, we know a great deal," said Maud, whilst 
a look from Mrs. Ratcliffe recalled her to the sense 
of the little trick which her mother had not been slow 
to find out. 

" Please tell us, then," said some of the Gordons, 
a little more loudly than the vicar approved. 

" Ida, you tell," said Eva, looking at her mother 
for approval 
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But Ida had no idea of talking before so many 
people. She was slow in expressing herself, very shy, 
and stammered a little when suddenly called upon to 
speak, or, as she termed it, " make an oration." This 
was curious, because she had no trouble whatever in 
expressing herself in writing. So Ida turned to 
Florence, who was fluent of tongue and, thanks to 
Mrs. Dauncey's training, by no means troubled with 
shyness, and whispered, '* Florence, you tell." 

Florence, with her brightness and quickness, was 
a little tired of having nothing to do ; so she very 
willingly accepted the suggestion, saying first, how- 
ever, "mamma would tell it best, she told it to us 
so well last night." Mrs. Ratcliffe shook her head, 
and signed to Florence to proceed. The story was 
very well told, and Florence grew more and more 
animated as she pictured the life at the castle, 
the call to Palestine, the terrible message, and the 
silent sacrifice ; her words followed one another fast, 
but were well chosen and effective, for she was lost in 
her subject, and never paused, as Ida would have 
paused, to wonder whether she was telling it well or 
ill. The light streamed in from the old painted glass 
windows, and shed a bright ray across the grey old 
monument ; and Lady Sibyl's sharply cut mouth 
looked almost as if it smiled at this recital of her 
heroism. The Ratcliffes were on one side of the tomb, 
the Gordons, of all ages and sizes, on the other ; and 
they drew a long breath when Florence had finished. 
Before Florence had concluded her story, she felt in a 
curious undefinable way, which we cannot account for, 
that there was another person behind her besides the 
members of the original party. But she went on to 

L 
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the end, neither pausing nor altering what she was 
going to say ; and when she had concluded, she turned 
as if to go into the body of the church. " And now I 
have been talking here long enough," she remarked ; 
"suppose we finish what we have to say in the church- 
yard, and we shall not disturb these dear stone sleepers 
any more." 

" Oh, Florence ! " said Eva. 

Florence knew what she meant. Just in the 
shadow thrown by the next tomb, and close to where 
she had been standing, the stranger was quietly 
watching the party; the stranger who had accom- 
panied Mrs. Dauncey home after the accident, when 
returning from Lady EUerslie's party ; the stranger 
who had accosted Florence at the station the day 
before. Had he come down by the same train } It 
was impossible to tell. Florence was very much 
surprised ; and yet why should she be surprised } He 
had expressed great interest in Hawley, and had been 
sketching it in the summer ; now he probably wished 
to see how beautiful the place looked in the young 
green of early spring. Her three sisters were sur- 
prised; and Ida had for one moment the naughty 
thought that Florence had been carrying on a flirta- 
tion, and knew more about the stranger than she 
chose to tell. But one glance at that honest, open 
countenance made her ashamed of such an unworthy 
suspicion. She saw in a moment that Florence knew 
no more about the stranger than she herself did. 

The story brought to an end, they all moved into 
the churchyard, and the young ones crowded round 
Florence, thanking her vociferously for her interesting 
legend. 
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"Now we know all about it," they shouted — 
" thanks to you." 

" Do not thank me," she replied. " Thank 
mamma ; she told the story to us." 

" But I think you added a few touches," said 
Mrs. Ratcliffe, smiling. " A good story never loses 
by telling." 

" Miss Florence," shouted Harry with unbounded 
confidence, ^*do tell me. Do you know with what 
instrument the — the hand was cut off .^ " 

" No, indeed I don't." 

" Do you think it was a clasp knife ? / should 
think it was on a butcher's block, with a cleaver." 

" After the manner of Lady Huntley and Green 
Campbell's head ? " 

" Yes. I always thought Green Campbell so very 
green for putting his head upon that block, and giving 
the cook the chance. Didn't you. Miss Florence ? " 

" Yes," said Florence absently, for she was wonder- 
ing who the stranger could be, and why he came ; 
" perhaps that was the reason he was called * Green.' " 

" Perhaps it was," said Harry delightedly. " What 
a clever idea! But you haven't told me what you 
think the hand was cut off with ! Lady Sibyl's hand, 
I mean } 

"Perhaps it was an axe," mildly suggested 
Florence. 

"And whoy do you think, did it?" said Harry, with 
a schoolboy's delight in horrors. "The coachman, 
or the steward ? or the warder of the castle } " 

"Don't you think it was most probably the 
surgeon.?" said Florence, for she was beginning to 
feel rather sick at the minuteness of the detail. 
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" They would want it to be done very nicely, you 
know." 

" And how did they mend it up to take it away ? " 
asked Charlie, seizing her hand and effectually pre- 
venting anyone but himself and Harry from addressing 
her. Charlie had some dim mysterious idea that she 
had been an eye-witness of the whole transaction. 

"I really don't know," said Florence, her eyes 
wandering to the churchyard gate, where a little knot 
of figures stood, and where Mr. Gordon and Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe both appeared to have entered into conversation 
with the stranger. 

" Would the hand be able to feel after it was cut 
off.?" asked the inquisitive Master Charlie again. 

**Not very much," answered Florence good 
humouredly ; " but the pain to the arm would be very 
intense." 

"Would it really V exclaimed Master Charlie. 
"Would it hurt as much as Green Campbell's neck, 
I wonder ? " 

"A great deal more, I should think!" said Florence, 
"because Green Campbell was such a stupid, and 
stupid people don't feel half as much as clever 
people do." 

" Then it is much better to be stupid," said Charlie 
solemnly. 

By this time they had joined the party at the 
churchyard gate. 

The stranger lifted his hat, and held out his hand 
to Florence. There was such a frank open smile upon 
his face, that Ida saw in a moment that no secret 
understanding existed between him and Florence. 

" You are surprised, I have no doubt, at finding me 
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here, after I had seen you into the train ; but the fact 
IS, I am staying in these parts for the present. I had 
particular business in London, and I came down by 
the night train. I have now had the pleasure of being 
introduced to Mrs. Ratcliffe, so I trust I may take 
advantage of. the kind permission you once gave me, 
and call upon you at Hawley Court." 

"Oh, then, Mr. , this gentleman, is an old 

acquaintance of yours, Florence } " said her mother 
inquiringly. 

" He has called upon Mrs. Dauncey, after having 
had the opportunity of doing her a very great service," 
said Florence, not in the least embarrassed. 

" Nothing whatever worthy of the name," said the 
stranger. 

"We are often quite unable to rate our own 
services at their true value," remarked Mrs. Ratcliffe, 
"and I shall be much interested to hear about this one." 

The whole party walked down to the vicarage 
together ; and Grace, who was in the rear with some of 
the young ones, kept impressing upon their minds 
that they would have to work double tides to make 
up for this unwonted pleasant half-hour of inter- 
ruption. 

" Oh, please don*t, Grace," said Clare and Mabel. 
" Let us enjoy ourselves whilst we can ; it is such a 
fine morning." 

" I know it is ; but that is no excuse for idleness." 

" Why don't we have Easter holidays, like Harry 
and the other boys, I should like to know } We don't 
get half the fun boys do." 

" Your lessons are so much more irregular." 

" That's not our fault ; we have to fit into all sorts 
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of things." And so, from this ill-advised remark of 
Grace's, a tiresome wrangle ensued. Poor Grace ! she 
was always spoiling things by her want of tact. 
Meantime, Ethel had secured two ready listeners in 
Eva and Maud. She very soon got their Christian 
names, and kept up a running fire of questions. 

" Are you fond of poetry ? " 

" No," said Eva. 

" Yes," said Maud, at the same time, but for a 
wonder differently. " Are you ? " 

" No, I am not. Pa is, and he is always reading 
his poetry to mamma, and it generally makes her ill. 
She hates paying attention, she says. I know it makes 
pa very absent ; and IVe always got to keep on waking 
him up." 

" Ida makes poetry too," said Eva, " but she is not 
always absent ; she often has an indigestion, though, 
afterwards, and that makes her cross. I don't like 
poetry. I never could remember but one verse of it, 
and, curiously enough, it is not one that I was made to 
learn." 

"Say it to us now," said Ethel. "It must be 
something very fine if it has stuck in your head, and 
you were not made to learn it." 

" It was something like this — 

* My mother was burnt for a witch, 
My father was hanged on a tree ; 

And it's only because I'm a fool 
That nobody's meddled with me.' " 

" My dear Eva ! How shocking ! " said Maud. 
" Pray, Ethel, do not think we are all so foolish. You 
should hear Ida repeat Kirke White's * Ode to Dis- 
appointment,' she does it so beautifully." 
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" I think I should like something a little more 
cheerful," replied Ethel. " But here we are at the 
vicarage. Do come in and see our schoolroom, it's 
such an untidy place. And keep Grace from setting 
us to work again," she thought. 

Mrs. Gordon was hearty in her welcome, but she 
was abrupt in manner, and not given to polite 
speeches. 

" I hope Mr. Gordon has not given you all colds 
by inducing you to stand about at the church. It is 
his hobby, and he is apt to forget that it is not as in- 
teresting to others as it is to ourselves." 

" I assure you it is" extremely interesting to us ; 
and I think the restoration most creditable to all 
concerned. All the old work seems to have been 
kept, in fact, all that was worth keeping." 

And then followed a long conversation about the 
church, which Ethel and the younger ones thought 
very tiresome, as they had heard the details so often 
before. Mrs. Ratcliffe was not entirely engrossed 
with the church. She saw the little rubs between 
Grace and her sisters ; she noted the want of interest 
with which Mrs. Gordon received any little attempt 
at beautifying daily life by means of the imagina- 
tion. She saw that the young Gordons were a high- 
spirited, playful set, and apt to be rude for want of 
change, and from the consciousness of being con- 
tinually watched. She saw a great deal more than 
anybody thought or suspected, and she felt she might 
possibly be of use to her neighbours, without their 
knowing it 

" Mrs. Gordon, I have a favour to ask of you," she 
said. " I hope you will say *yes.* " 
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" Oh, do say *yes/ " said Ethel, who had evidently 
been concocting a plan with Maud, "i?^ say 'yes/ 
ma. 

"It depends upon what it is. I am sure, Mrs. 
Ratcliffe, any suggestion of yours " 

" It is this," said Mrs. Ratcliffe. " Maud is most 
anxious to go into the School of Art at Cherryton. 
None of her sisters care to do so. I hear Ethel is very 
fond of drawing— may she go in with Maud ? It 
would be a very great pleasure to Maud to have such 
a companion." 

" And I am sure Ethel will find it a very great 
pleasure to go with Maud. I am told she has a real 
talent for drawing — I am no judge — and I dare say 
she has, for I am sure she has no talent for any- 
thing else." 

In the mean time, the stranger had managed to 
secure a little quiet conversation with Florence in the 
window, to which he had led by making a remark 
upon the beauty of the golden crocusses. 

" You do not remember the parsonage family ? " 
he asked, when they were out of hearing. 

" Scarcely," said Florence, smiling, " considering 
that some of them were not born when we left home. 
But you seem to know the eldest Miss Gordon?" 

" Yes. When I was sketching Hawley last summer 
they all came and looked over me, made me quite 
nervous, I assure you. By the way, I must ask Mrs. 
Ratcliffe*s permission to come and finish that sketch." 

"You seem to take a great interest in Hawley," 
said Florence. " Did you know it in times long ago ?" 

" Yes and no," answered the stranger. " It is a 
picturesque place, and attracted my attention. But 
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it is scarcely so interesting to me as the hideous 
rows of houses two miles off, at the extremity of the 
parish." 

" What ? do you mean Broadmoor ? " 

" Yes. Have you seen it ? " 

" No. That also sprang into existence during our 
absence. But mamma told us about it. She says 
it is one of those places which seem to have got 
beyond everybody's strength." 

" Yes ; it is a sad case. One would think we were 
a nation of heathens, to let such a population grow up 
without doing anything for them. Not a church near 
the place, but plenty of public-houses." 

" But surely, if they cared, they could go two miles 
to church." 

" Of course they could ; but they don't care, and 
who is to make them "i " said the stranger vehemently. 

"Why do you take such an interest in Broadmoor.'^" 
said Florence, somewhat surprised. 

*' Because I see the needs of Broadmoor," replied 
the young man. " I suppose you do not require to be 
told that a great responsibility rests upon those whose 
eyes have been opened ? " 

"Why do not the owners of property and the 
railway companies do their duty ? " 

"Because they do not understand it to be their 
duty. I am not one of those who think it wrong to 
do anything because others who ought to do it sit by 
with folded hands and say, * am I my brother's keeper ?' 
The responsibility rests upon those who see what 
ought to be done." 

"But," said Florence, "a great many people see 
what ought to be done, and have no means of doing it." 
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"Then they must wake up the others," said the 
young man, smiling. " It is a great privilege to lead 
the van." 

'' What do you think the poor people at Broadmoor 
want most ? " 

" Sympathy," said the stranger. 

" How odd ! " replied Florence. " I thought you 
would have said a church, or a clothing club, or 
a school." 

" All these may come in good time ; but, first of all, 
one would like to make the people feel that they were 
cared for." 

" And how would you do that ? " 

" I am trying to do it by taking two rooms in one 
of those rows of red brick cottages, and living amongst 
them." 

"And have you made any friends yet ? " 

" I think I have. Real friends, not mere acquaint- 
ances. Men who would do anything for me. I want to 
see what the workmen are like." 

** Do you like it ? " said Florence inquiringly. 

" I must confess that the ugliness is trying," was 
the answer. " To live in a red brick row, with another 
red brick row exactly opposite you ; to see smoky 
chimneys, and hear the banging and clanging of 
machinery; and, worse still, to listen to the awful 
language which sometimes, in fact, very often, resounds 
about the place at nightfall, is truly depressing." 

" The cooking must be horrid, too," said Florence. 

" I cannot deny that the mutton chops are often 
burnt, and the rashers of bacon generally extremely 
thick ; but when one has plenty to occupy the mind, 
trifles like these do not disturb it much." 
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Florence thought to herself she would get her 
mother to ask poor Mr. — Mr. — , what's his name, 
to dinner. It was a shame he should have nothing 
decent to eat. The stranger went on talking to 
Florence and telling her his schemes, when Mrs. 
Ratcliffe came to the window and asked whether they 
had come to a pause in their conversation, if not 
Mr. — Mr. — , h'm, might perhaps accompany them 
home to luncheon, and choose his place for a sketch, 
when the leaves should be sufficiently out to make it 
interesting. 

" I should like it of all things," said the stranger 
eagerly ; " perhaps you will let me come another day. 
But I have the good fortune to find Mr. Gordon at 
home, and apparently disengaged, and I want much 
to have a chat with him about Broadmoor, and to get 
an answer in person to a note I hope he received 
from me this morning." 

"Then," said Mr. Gordon with a shudder, "you 
are Mr. Gerald Fairfax." 

" Precisely so." 

Ida looked at her sister. The name of the stranger 
was discovered at last ! 

Poor Mr. Gordon ! He looked at the clock. It 
was just one. He had hoped that the Ratcliffes 
would depart soon enough to allow him to take 
a volume of Chaucer down to the seat under the 
elms, and meditate upon the beauties of spring, and 
muse upon Fairwater in the olden time, for a quarter 
of an hour, before the inevitable noisy rush of the 
young inhabitants of the parsonage towards dinner- 
time. Now there was no chance for him. After 
dinner, he had several visits to pay to the sick, one 
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grievous case of sin, another of sorrow, then the 
church accounts to do, then his sermon to write. He 
might well ask, " Has the day forty-eight hours, or 
has it only twenty-four ? " 

The Hawley Court party took their leave, Maud 
promising to call for Ethel next day on her way to 
the School of Art at Cherryton. The stranger shook 
hands with them cheerfully, and Mr. Gordon, with 
a sigh, opened the study door and motioned to his 
unconscious tormentor to pass in before him. 

" Ah ! " said Ethel, " now that strange gentleman 
is going to wake up pa, and we shall get no dinner 
for the next hour." 

" I wish you could come up to lunch at Hawley,'' 
said Florence. 

" I only wish we could," said Ethel. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe and her daughters laughed, and 
as they went along the road together and turned 
into the little wood just smiling into spring, Ida 
said — 

" So we have found out the name of the stranger 
at last ; it is like a name in a book — Gerald Fairfax." 

" A very pretty name," said Eva. 

" I don't think so at all," said Maud. " I think it 
a horrid republican name. Wasn't Fairfax the name 
of one of Cromwell's generals ? " 

" Yes," replied Ida ; " but he was a very good man 
for all that." 

" How could a man be good who was a republican 
general ? " said Maud. " I don't believe in his goodness ; 
he must have been a rare hypocrite." 

" You hot-headed little Tory," remarked Florence. 
" But we are not obliged to resemble the people whose 
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names we bear, and we know nothing whatever about 
Mr. Fairfax's politics." 

" What a pity we don't live in the days of the 
great rebellion ! " said Maud. " We might have some 
chance then of doing something great to get the 
Diamond Ring." 

" I wish Ethel and Clare and Mabel were in the 
race, too," remarked Eva. " I am sure we should get 
some fun out of it, for Ethel looks up to anything." 

" I think four of us are quite enough," remarked 
Ida. " And, besides, I should not like it to go out of 
the family." 

" Spoken like a worthy descendant of your grand- 
mother," said Mrs. RatcHffe. "But I hope you did 
not tell the Gordons anything about the Diamond 
Ring } I want you to keep it to yourselves. I mean 
our little history, our little romance." 

" No, mamma," said Florence. " As it happened, 
we did not say a word about it ; but we might have 
done so, for we did not know it was a secret." 

" It is not really a secret," said their mother ; " but 
it is best not to speak much of what we are going to 
do. One thing leads to another, and the questionings 
of the Gordon children might lead some of you to 
brag and boast a little. I don't mean Ida and 
Florence, of course ; but perhaps Eva and Maud might 
talk too much, and then there is great danger of doing 
very little." 

"What a pretty peep of the house we get from this 
side of the wood ! I don't remember ever having 
been here before. " 

" It does indeed look lovely, with the fresh green 
of all the young spring tints about it. But that gable 
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end always puzzles me. In spite of the repairs, the 
trace of fire seems never to have been quite got rid 
of, and there is such a curious smoky-looking line 
just below that five-light window with the chamfered 
muUions." 




CHAPTER X. 



PLEASANT SUGGESTIONS. 




T was very lucky that Maud had gone to 
the School of Art the next day, when many 
of the Gordons paid their return visit to 
the Ratcliffes ; she would otherwise have 
been deeply hurt at Harry's remarks on her dagger, 
which was, of course, the first thing he handled when 
shown the beautiful presents Mrs. Ratcliffe had 
brought for her daughters. 

" Here," he said solemnly, " are spots of blood." 
" Oh, Harry, just like you ! How dreadful ! " 
"Yes; they are unmistakable. You may depend 
upon it, this dagger has been up to here in somebody." 
And he put his hand half way across it* " It is a treat 
to see such a dagger as this. I think Miss Maud 
most fortunate. But I am rather envious of the pistols, 
all the same. I wonder whether they will shoot well } 
If you would bring them down to the parsonage. Miss 
Eva, next time you come, we might try them ; it would 
be so jolly. I think I have some powder and shot. 
At any rate, I know where to get them." 
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" Harry," said his mother, " I request you will do 
nothing of the kind. Miss Eva, I beg that you will 
keep the pistols at home." 

" They are quite safe," said Mrs. RatclifTe, with a 
smile. " Eva has a wholesome horror of powder and 
shot ever since I told her that the pistols might 
possibly burst. They are quite untried, and look too 
ornamental ever to have been used by any one." 

The young Gordons were charmed with all the 
beautiful things Mrs. RatclifTe had brought, and still 
more charmed when she made them some slight 
offerings out of the rich heap of treasures. They had 
never seen any Indian things, and the peculiar smell 
of sandal wood, and the pretty designs of the carved 
work, were truly delightful to them. Oh, the happi- 
ness of not being overdone with riches and beautiful 
things ! The great people, and small people too, who 
walk through the treasures of art at Kensington, and 
can hardly stand the fatigue of dragging themselves 
round the Prince of Wales's collection of splendid 
presents, would have given a great deal for the 
simplicity and freshness with which the young 
Gordons beheld this little hoard, albeit they might 
have esteemed the young Gordons themselves only 
young barbarians. 

A lady, who was announced just as they had 
indulged in a wild shout of delight, seemed, by her 
nose tossed in the air and her lifted eyebrows, to 
wonder whether she had found herself suddenly turned 
into a party of savages. " Oh, it's only those Gordons ! " 
she said to herself, as Mrs. Ratcliffe, trying to catch 
the name "of her guest, recognized Mrs. Mazy. Mrs. 
Mazy had grown older and stouter, but she was still 
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the same Mrs. Mazy who had been the terror of the 
neighbourhood in years gone by. For this lady, 
really good at heart, possessed one most objectionable 
habit, which was that of trying to make everybody 
discontented with his or her position. Wherever 
Mrs. Mazy paid a visit she always left an uncomfort- 
able feeling behind her. Whenever Mrs. Mazy held a 
conversation with anybody, she always contrived to 
leave that unfortunate person with a most humiliating 
sense of being deficient in the rudiments of education 
or the elements of religion. She generally managed 
to leave a very clever woman with the idea that she 
had talked like a fool, or a very excellent woman 
with an impressible sense of hidden wickedness ; for 
her mission was, as she thought, to take people down, 
and take people down she would. Mrs. Ratcliffe had, 
however, and she was about the only person in the 
neighbourhood who had, resolutely declined to be 
taken down. So Mrs. Mazy had never liked Mrs. 
Ratcliffe much. 

It was rather inconvenient that the Gordons should 
be here, for Mrs. Mazy had come to call at Hawley 
Court, not only to welcome the Ratcliffes back, but to 
express her horror at some of Mr. Gordon's " goings- 
on." But that was impossible. So she had to make 
the best of circumstances. 

" Dear me, how charming ! " she exclaimed, putting 
up her glass. " I do like to see young people enjoy 
themselves ! Quite a raree show, chop-a-chop-a-chop- 
stick Feast of Lanterns, and all that sort of thing it 
reminds me of." 

" It is not a raree show,*' said the nervous Mrs. 
Gordon rather fiercely, for she could not endure Mrs. 
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Mazy, and had the greatest possible love of truth. 
" It is not a raree show, but a most precious collection, 
and the things are not Chinese, but Indian." 

" All the same thing, my dear Mrs. Gordon,'* said 
Mrs. Mazy, growing cool as the other grew warm. 
"It all comes from those outlandish places, where there 
are natives. I cannot bear natives. You see the same 
ideas running through all these native things, Indian, 
Chinese, Japanese, or whatever you like to call them. 
I'm not at all sure that most of them are not made in 
England." 

" Good heavens ! " said Harry, bursting into the 
conversation; "why, Mrs. Ratcliffe brought them home 
herself. She must know." 

"I've no doubt she thinks she does," said Mrs. 
Mazy, "but does she know wAo brought them out 
there first, for her to take them back again ? " 

The Gordon party felt as if a blight had fallen 
upon them, and Mr. Gordon took refuge in quoting 
some lines of Lalla Rookh — 

** While thus she mused, her pinions fann'd 
The air of that sweet Indian land 
Whose air is balm ; whose ocean spreads 
O'er coral rocks, and amber beds." 

" Please don't," said Mrs. Gordon. The vicar had 
come to Hawley to ask the young ladies something 
about teaching in the Sunday-school, but he had for- 
gotten all about it, and there was no Ethel there to 
say, " Wake up, pa." 

"The vicar seems as much at home with Tom 
Moore as with Isaac Williams," remarked Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe. 

" It doesn't signify who it is, or what it is as long 
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as it is something with a jingle of rhyme in it," 
answered Mrs. Gordon. 

" What a charming taste," said Mrs. Ratcliffe ; 
" and I hear, in fact, I knoWy that he writes beautifully 
himself." 

The vicar looked up gratefully. He had subsided 
into a large arm-chair, and was absorbed in " Poets of 
the Fifteenth Century." 

"You may say that, Mrs. Ratcliffe," remarked 
Clare, overjoyed that her dear father was appreciated 
at last. " You should hear the lines he wrote on a 
* Carrier Pigeon.* They seem to carry you straight 
through the air." 

" What an unpleasant sensation ! " said Mrs. Mazy. 
" I should prefer remaining on the ground." 

"That's lucky, for you probably will," growled 
Harry under his breath. 

" Pistols ! " said the critical lady, putting up her 
eye-glass again. 

" Yes, Eva's pistols," said Ida mischievously. 
" Dear me ! I am surprised. Dear Mrs. Ratcliffe, 
do you allow your young ladies to handle such mas- 
culine weapons 1 I thought you knew better than to 
pander to the slang tastes of the times ! " 

"Pray do not be afraid," said Mrs. Ratcliffe. 
" These are for show, and not for use. And as they 
are not loaded, they are not likely to do anybody an 
injury." 

" No, no ; do not imagine I am afraid. I was only 
remarking upon the unsuitableness of such weapons 
in the hands of a lady. Surely you would never allow 
her to do such an unladylike thing as to fire a pistol 
off!" 
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" There I do not quite agree with you. On the 
contrary, if her father, when he comes home, chooses to 
teach her how to shoot at a mark, I shall not make 
any objection." 

Eva rubbed her hands with delight. Mrs. Mazy 
looked positively scared. 

" Shoot at a mark ! " 

" Yes. I have known instances where a knowledge 
of the right way of dealing with fire-arms has been 
extremely useful ; and I consider every lady ought at 
least to know how to load a gun or a pistol." 

" Well, you astonish me ! " 

" I hope I have not shocked you. I own that I 
should be greatly shocked were I to see a young lady 
shooting pigeons or any other birds ; but to be able to 
take part in defensive warfare is as useful as swimming, 
which I consider quite necessary for every girl to 
learn." 

" In my day," said Mrs. Mazy, "people had a horror 
of such masculine accomplishments." 

But Mrs. Ratcliffe was not to be put down. " I 
do not consider it womanly to be perfectly helpless in 
danger and distress ; and I do not consider young 
ladies masculine because they are able to take care of 
themselves. What I do consider contemptible is a 
young woman I saw at Swindon the other day, dressed 
in a long ulster, pot hat, and stuck-up collar, switching 
a little cane in her hand, talking slang, and calling for 
bitter beer, and then looking round to see who were 
admiring her. I have no doubt that young person 
would have been an arrant coward in a real danger." 

" That reminds me," said Mrs. Gordon, " of some 
lady friends who came down from London to 3tay 
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with us some little time ago. They had taken up 
with all sorts of wild notions they had read in the 
magazines, and, until you looked down at their feet, 
you could hardly tell by their appearance whether 
they were ladies or gentlemen. When we were 
driving one day, I begged of them to mind my pony 
whilst I was in a cottage — ^we had a pony-carriage 
then, it was before the church was restored — for I 
made sure that such very masculine women were not 
afraid of a poor little animal ; but, would you believe it, 
they utterly declined being left in charge, and were so 
frightened that I had to give up my visit ! " 

"Just what I should have expected," said Mrs. 
Ratcliffe. 

" You should have seen Ethel laugh at them when 
she heard it. I could not restrain her wild manners 
then, she has grown better now, but all tea time and 
afterwards she went into fit after fit of laughter, at 
what she termed the sheep in wolves clothing. I 
believe they concluded their visit much earlier than 
they had intended." 

"And a very good riddance," said Mrs. Mazy. 
"There are some very queer people about, and I 
advise everybody to beware of them." 

"Have you any particular people in your mind, 
Mrs. Mazy ? " said Ida, "because, if you have, it would 
be a great kindness on your part to put us on our 
guard, especially as we are strangers in the neighbour- 
hood." Ida spoke very gently, but her sisters could 
not help smiling at the ironical tone they were able to 
detect in her voice. 

Mrs. Mazy shook her head. "Yes, I believe 
there are two or three very suspicious characters 
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about. To begin with, there is that mysterious 
stranger." 

"Who?" "Who.?" "Who?" and "Who?" was 
echoed by all the party. 

" The man who has come'to the railway works." 

" How very uninteresting that sounds," said Eva. 

" Very uninteresting and very dull," said Ida. 

' Do you mean the clerk, or the manager, or the 
chief engineer ? " asked Mrs. Ratcliffe. 

" I don't know what they call him. People say he 
is a gentleman, but I don't believe a word of it. He 
teaches the workmen drawing or some nonsense or 
other." 

" Very ungentlemanly conduct," said Ida, still in 
the same tone. 

"I felt sure you would say so. And he reads 
Shakespeare to them in the evening, I understand, and 
keeps them from going to the public-house." 

"Worse and worse," said the vicar, immensely 
amused, and looking up from his book. 

" I felt sure you would say so. It never does to 
take people out of their proper place." 

"And the workmen's proper place is the public- 
house } " asked Mr. Gordon, in a good-humoured tone 
of banter. He, too, could be ironical, though he was 
so gentle. 

" I don't quite understand you, Mr. Gordon. 
Surely it is not the proper place for a gentleman to 
be reading Shakespeare to labourers ? " 

" Surely it is the proper place for a gentleman to 
be anywhere and to do anything which may raise his 
fellow beings a little higher in the scale." 

" Mr. Gordon," said Mrs. Mazy severely, " I am 
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afraid that you have turned Radical. This comes of 
your goings-on." 

" You are mistaken, my dear Mrs. Mazy. I am 
rather disposed to be an old-fashioned Tory, but I 
fancy I should be the only one in existence. I would 
rather call myself a true Liberal, by which I understand 
being liberal with our own things, not with other 
people's." 

Mrs. Mazy did not quite see the drift of this 
speech, but she said, "I am very glad, very glad 
indeed. I was afraid you were getting as bad as — 
that young man — the stranger. Tm told he never has 
a decent dinner, and that on Fridays he takes nothing 
but bread and water." 

" If the bread is good, and the water is good, he 
might do worse," said Mr. Gordon, who had little 
sympathy for such privations. Had Mrs. Mazy said 
the stranger had not a book in his lodging, the kind- 
hearted vicar would have gone and wept over him ; at 
any rate, he would have supplied his need. 

"You may laugh as you will," said Mrs. Mazy. 
" I believe him to be a most suspicious character. 
I always have my doubts about people who are always 
trying to set everybody else to rights ; there is, you 
may depend upon it, a screw loose in their own 
characters. Of course it does not signify for me. 
Having no children, I may make what acquaintances 
I please; but you, Mrs. Ratcliffe, and you, Mrs. Gordon, 
who have daughters, cannot be too careful, and you 
shall not say that I never warned you." 

Ida and Eva looked hard at Florence. The sisters 
were mischievously inclined that day, and it was all 
they could do to keep from laughing. 
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Mrs. Mazy saw that her speech had not made the 
impression she intended. She walked to the window 
and put up her glass. " Very nice, very nice ! my dear 
Mrs. Ratcliffe. I see you intend your spring garden 
to be here ; but I think you have arranged it on 
a wrong principle, facing east. Nothing will thrive. 
You should have made it to the south. And then again, 
I remark you have arranged the plants singly ; now 
I should have mixed them. You have no idea how 
lovely the red imperator tulip looks on a perfect sea 
of blue myosotis." 

Mrs. Ratcliffe meekly suggested that it was very 
lovely in theory, but that sometimes the red imperator 
was so extremely ill advised as to decline coming out 
when he was expected to do so, and that myosotis 
was also inclined to have an opinion of her own as to 
time, and the consequence was that they often refused 
to play into each other's hands. She had learnt, she 
said, that it was best to let one thing be independent of 
another, and to take the flowers after their own fashion. 

" How pretty the cows look ! " said Mrs. Mazy, 
again putting up that atrocious eye-glass, as Eva 
called it. " But what can you want with so many ! 
Dear me ! one is quite sufficient for all my needs. I 
can't think why you should want — one — two — three — 
dear me ! But, I forgot, the pasture hereabouts 
always was poor, very poor. I dare say your three 
cows altogether don't give so much milk as my pretty 
little Primrose." 

" I cannot tell you the exact number of gallons," 
was the cheerful answer, "for I have hardly looked 
round yet, having only so lately arrived ; but I have 
no doubt we have sufficient for all our needs.'* 
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"And now the colonel is away, I dare say you 
have as many live things as you possibly can about 
the place for company ; even the rooks in the trees 
must be better than nothing, considering the melan- 
choly history of the Court," and Mrs. Mazy shook her 
head and sighed again. 

" Melancholy history ! " said Mrs. Ratcliffe. " What 
do you mean ? " 

"Oh, nothing! I have no doubt you have not 
been enlightened concerning it ; but it was, I have 
heard, very well known at the time. That awful 
gable, and the half-ruined window ! You know what 
I mean ! " and Mrs. Mazy lowered her voice to a con- 
fidential whisper. 

Mrs Ratcliffe answered her quite loud. 

" I know nothing about that awful gable ; and 
the half-ruined window has been repaired and made 
quite new, though the ancient style has been kept 
up." 

" Hush ! my dear Mrs. Ratcliffe, pray ! I ought 
not to have alluded to such things before the young 
people. It might alarm them." 

" I am thankful to say my young people are not 
accustomed to be alarmed at anything, least of all at 
a story about their own home." 

" Oh, if that is the case," said Mrs. Mazy, rather 
mortified to find that she could not succeed in frighten- 
ing Mrs. Ratcliffe, " I shall not be afraid to speak out. 
I do not exactly know the particulars of the story, but 
I remember hearing my grandmother speak of it. 
She was not quite sure of it ; but, to the best of my 
belief, there was a fearful quarrel up in that room, I 
mean the room behind the ruined gable, and two 
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members of the family drew their swords upon one 
another, and they ended by setting fire to the place." 
" What was it all about ? " asked Mrs. Ratcliffe, 
rather interested. 

" I really don*t know, and I believe nobody ever 
found out ; but there is a story — only I am afraid to 
mention it " 

" Pray do not be afraid. I am immensely fond of 
wild stories and legends of all sorts." 

" Well, people do say there is very likely to be a 
skeleton in the house." 

"I shouldn't at all wonder," said Mrs. Ratcliffe, 
" there is in most houses." 

" And there are two in the church," said Florence, 
joining in the conversation with the greatest curiosity 
and amusement. " Could you tell us where to find it, 
Mrs. Mazy ? " 

"They do say," said that lady, making eyes of 
horror, " that it is buried under the staircase." 

"You don't happen to know under which land- 
ing ? " 

" No, Miss Florence, I do not'' 

" Dear me, how disappointing ! " 

" I am not at all sure that it is under the landing 
at all." 

"Who was the skeleton, Mrs. Mazy ? " 

" I cannot exactly tell you. I have heard it was a 
member of the family, and it is said that from that 
night a member of the family disappeared. Of course 
he was murdered. I think his brother murdered 
him." ^ 

" How horrid ! " said Florence. " I had no idea 
we were such a wicked family." 
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"All old families have a dreadful family crime," 
continued Mrs. Mazy. " It is rather a mark of gentility 
than otherwise. Don't you remember how the Put- 
ticks of Puttick were obliged to build their house 
higher up the hill, because the stain of a brother's 
murder would not come out of the boards ? They 
are rather proud of it than otherwise, and have left 
the old house standing, and they go over there in the 
dusk with lanterns to tell ghost stories when they 
w^ant a sensation ; but they take precious care to make 
off before the ghost appears, and it never comes before 
eleven o'clock, and always gives warning by the 
rattling of chains." 

" How very considerate of it ! But to return to our 
own particular ghost. Has anybody ever seen it ? " 

" I never heard that anybody had, but I dare say 
Mrs. Hopper can tell you." 

" Poor dear old soul ! I would not frighten her 
for the world. Suppose we were all summoned out to 
India, and had to leave her in charge.! We should 
have destroyed her peace of mind for ever ! " 

" True. However, it would be rather nice to look 
for the skeleton, because it might be interesting to the 
colonel to greet him with it on his return." 

"What a nice present! Thank you-, Mrs. Mazy, 
for the suggestion." 

The parsonage party here rose to take leave, Mrs. 
Gordon having at last succeeded in rousing the vicar 
from the interesting book he had taken up; and Harry 
thought himself very clever as they walked home for 
saying — 

" Father ! is this poetry ? It sounds to me some- 
thing like an ode — 
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*' ' There was an old person called Mazy, 
With notions exceedingly crazy, 
She met an old ghost, 
"With its mouth full of toast. 
Which frightened this queer Mrs. Mazy. 
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" Poetry, but not of the highest order," remarked 
the vicar soothingly, as if he had been writing a 
review, and was anxious not to offend the sensitive 
author. 

As they took leave of each other at the front door 
Mrs. Mazy could not resist a parting shot. 

" Beautiful place, my dear Mrs. Ratcliffe, beautiful 
place this is, though small. You must excuse my 
notions, for I was, you know, brought up at Silbury 
Place, where it takes you half an hour simply to walk 
from one end of the house to the other. Well, though 
it is small, I quite grieve to think you have no son to 
leave it to. It must be a severe trial to you only to 
have daughters." 

"When we are in Heaven," said Mrs. Ratcliffe 
gently, "I do not think it will mar our happiness 
much to know that we left our house upon earth to a 
woman instead of a mam" 

" But you would like some one to carry on your 
name, surely } " 

" I think Herald's College can arrange all that, if 
wished," replied Mrs. Ratcliffe ; " but, after all, it is not 
of very much consequence." 

" Provoking woman ! " thought Mrs. Mazy as she 
drove away; '^ there is no possibility of taking her 
down, and no possibility of making her discontented ! " 

" Poor Mrs. Mazy ! " thought Mrs. Ratcliffe, " what 
a misfortune it is to have a too critical mind ! " 



CHAPTER XL 



THE SCHOOL OF ART. 




RS. GORDON thought Ethel's love of 
drawing rather a nuisance. " It took her 
away from other things which were more 
useful," she said ; " and what was the use 
of going to a School of Art to learn to draw high 
art jugs without handles, and with no spout to speak 
of, which could not by any possibility be made to 
pour." But Ethel stoutly maintained that the students 
were not always learning to draw jugs, or even vases, 
and the possibility of two mornings a week spent 
away from Grace's ^' nagging " was too alluring to be 
allowed to drop. So, with the help of her father, she 
had accomplished her wish, and Mrs. Ratcliffe, who 
saw at a glance that the high-spirited girl had got 
far beyond her eldest sister's rule, had another plan 
in her head, that of getting Mrs. Gordon to consent 
to Ethel's joining in a course of reading she had 
marked out for Eva and Maud. But, ever mindful of 
the old-fa3hioned adage, "Chi va piano va s^no/* 
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Mrs. Ratcliffe thought she would not ask for too 
much at once. 

Cherryton had quite a little fit of high art about 
the time that Ethel and Maud joined the school. 
Art was quite the fashion, and many of the neigh- 
bouring residents came in two or three times a week ; 
some to study patiently and to work hard, others only 
to mess and daub, because it happened to be " the 
thing," and one idleness was as good as another. 
Mr. Brown, the quiet, pale master, who scarcely spoke 
above his breath, and whose gentle murmur was 
heard like that of a distant bee on a hot summer day, 
very often sighed as he walked about amongst the 
pupils, and saw how extremely aimless and slovenly 
many of them were. Two things he particularly 
remarked : first, that those who had least love of art 
had the greatest love for long conversations ; and 
secondly, that those who had least talent were gorgeous 
in the matter of costly plant and materials. 

The reason the Cherryton School of Art became the 
fashion was this. It was somebody's hobby. When 
one energetic man devotes himself to pushing a thing 
it is sure to succeed. Everybody gets what he wants 
in the long run, if only he wants it hard enough and 
long enough. Not all Mr. Brown's talent, not all 
the patience of the students, not all the favourable 
conditions of the neighbourhood could have made 
Cherryton School of Art what it was (the fifth in the 
kingdom) had it not been the hobby of Lord Bang. 
This nobleman was a distinguished cotton-spinner, 
and having made his fortune in the north, he thought 
it only fair to spend it in the south, so that both 
portions of the kingdom might have a share in his 
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operations. He lived in a large white house, called 
King's Hill, close to Cherr)^on ; and, knowing very 
little about art, his great ambition was to be con- 
sidered a patron of artists. This suited the artists he 
patronized very well indeed ; perhaps rather better 
than if he had known a little more about art He had 
pushed on the Cherryton School of Art, got a larger 
building for it, offered prizes for the students, and 
also often indulged them with the inestimable benefit 
of his criticisms. For these the students were not so 
grateful as, perhaps, they ought to have been. He 
came into the school nearly every day, when he was at 
King's Hill, and the sound of his heavy step on the 
stair, and the tone of his hard pompous voice were 
the terror of the timid, and the disgust of the brave. 
He was a tall, self-asserting kind of person, with grey 
hair well brushed up, a short white beafd, and a florid 
face. He walked about amongst the easels with his 
thumbs stuck well into his waistcoat pockets, and 
making remarks with a loud voice. 

" Miss Madder, I am sorry to see the two sides of 
that jar are not drawn alike ; your drawing is quite 
lopsided. That ought to be corrected before it is 
painted." 

" Dear me ! " said Miss Madder, who was naturally 
nervous, and very much frightened at having public 
attention called to her. "Are you quite certain, my 
lord } Mr. Brown said it was all right." 

"Then Mr. Brown can't see this morning." And 
his lordship took a ruler and, with a very black pencil, 
drew a line right down Miss Madder's jar. The 
students near looked at one another ; they knew their 
turn was coming next. 
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" We've sent up some of the very best things 
possible to Manchester," continued my lord. "I 
should be very sorry if the school went down in 
public estimation. We must all exert oufselves ! " 
And he then proceeded to engross Mr. Brown's atten- 
tion in a long conversation about the news in the 
morning papers, totally oblivious of the fact that 
the " life class " were chafing in almost uncontrollable 
anger at this monopolizing of the instructor they had 
been waiting for. Students often asked the question, 
" Can Lord Bang do anything himself } " but they 
never obtained a satisfactory answer. When they 
grow older they will know that those who can do 
nothing themselves worth looking at are the sharpest 
critics of the labours of others. The adepts know 
the difficulties, and appreciate at its full value every 
attempt ; and this holds good in spiritual matters 
as well as in artistic and literary labours. In spite of 
his pretentions, Lord Bang was a most useful person, 
for he kept everybody going, and was a kind of moral 
blister and counter-irritant, which prevented the dear, 
stupid old town from going to sleep. After all, manner 
was his chief fault, and an overweening sense of his 
own importance his chief snare ; but he had a kind 
heart, and a real love of pictures. His collection at 
King's Hill was open to the public on certain days, 
and nothing pleased him better than showing visitors 
round and explaining to them the rare and beautiful 
things his great fortune enabled him to collect. 
There was a Lady Bang, but she was a small and 
insignificant person, utterly overwhelmed by the 
grandeur of her husband. She was sometimes heard 
of, but very seldom seen, 
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Had Maud and Ethel known anything about this 
terrible critic, they would have felt much more 
nervous than they did on their first visit Mrs. 
Ratcliffe accompanied them and arranged all pre- 
liminaries, and then left them, with a whispered merry 
injunction to be quite as diligent as if they had to get 
their living by art. The girls looked upon the place 
with a feeling of respect only known to those who 
have a real love of painting and sculpture. It was 
a long room, the first portion near the staircase was 
curtained off and filled with older students, who were 
drawing from busts, and painting little groups of 
objects — carrots, cabbages, jars, vases, with drapery 
arranged behind them. 

The centre, and by far the largest portion of the 
room, was full of desks, benches, and tables, and was 
occupied by those who were copying drawings. It 
was thinly occupied, for the juniors were its chief 
frequenters in the morning or afternoon, and the 
seniors, those above fifteen, were chiefly busy in the 
other part of the room. Further on was the room 
occupied by the " life class," a busy knot of young 
ladies, staring out of countenance a rather inane 
woman persuaded to sit for a shilling an hour. " The 
model " was getting rather restless, and had incurred 
a severe reproof from Miss Stickleback, the senior 
pupil teacher, for yawning. "The model " would have 
been very much surprised could she have seen the 
different "renderings" of her rather uninteresting 
countenance. Miss Stickleback could not understand 
anybody's yawning. She had spent eight hours every 
day for the last ten years stippling statues most 
beautifully, and had never yawned once. Her crayon 

N 
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drawings had been to Kensington, to Manchester, and 
to many other places. She had won gold medals, 
silver medals, national book prizes, and prizes of every 
grade. She had surpassed the other pupil teacher, 
Miss Featherstone, who was older than herself, but 
who had only spent seven years in stippling statues ; 
and had, in her own estimation, gone far ahead of the 
senior male pupil teacher, Mr. Hatherly Blogg, whose 
forte lay in arabesque scrolls ; and certainly of pale, 
quiet Benjamin Maple, who seemed destined to spend 
the prime of his life over geometric ornamentation. 
It was a curious sight, so many earnest workers 
studying different forms of beauty ; some would say, 
perhaps, different forms of ugliness. A notice was 
put up at the head of the staircase about subscriptions 
being paid in advance. This did not much attract the 
attention of Ethel and Maud, as Mrs. Ratcliffe had 
settled all that ; but another notice did attract their 
eyes. It was, " Only moderate talking allowed." 

"What is moderate talking } " whispered Ethel. 
" Some people seem to be indulging in very long con- 
versations." 

" I don't know. I suppose we must not raise our 
voices loudly. But here comes Mr. Brown to tell you 
what to do," said Maud in a voice of awe, for she 
looked upon the floor of a school of art as holy 
ground, and would willingly have taken off her shoes, 
had that mark of reverence been customary. 

Mr. Brown greeted his two new pupils gently, and 
inquired how far they had gone, and what were their 
respective tastes. 

"Animals for me, please," said Ethel rather loudly, 
shaking back her mane as if it were a lion's. 
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*'Animals?" said Mr. Brown with a smile. "Domestic 
animals, or savage ? " 

" Horses, dogs, anything," said Ethel rather 
nervously. " They have such clever faces, so much 
cleverer than human beings." 

"I think we have something of Rosa Bonheur*s 
that will suit you ; it was sent down from Kensington 
last week. But stay, have you anything to show me ; 
anything finished, I mean } " 

Ethel had nothing finished, for she never finished 
anything. 

She had some clever scratches in her portfolio. A 
head of the parsonage cat, a caricature of a rat hunt, 
all out of drawing, but still showing promise. Mr. 
Brown saw there was talent, but no knowledge of the 
principles of drawing. 

" Please give me something amusing," she said, 
terrified for fear she should be set down to the 
arabesque scrolls, or a ^IdiSter fleur-de-lis which two 
young ladies had been patiently working at for a 
fortnight. 

Mr. Brown did not answer, but fetched the model 
of a goat from a shelf at the end of the room. 

" I think," he said, " if you will plape your easel 
here you will get a good light. I should like to see 
you draw that goat well." 

Ethel was a little disappointed. She would have 
preferred a dog or a horse. There was such a lot 
of hair on that goat and so many strokes. It would 
take a tremendous time. Mr. Brown wanted her to 
find out where her weak places were ; but of course he 
did not tell her this. When she had found out how 
difficult a whole goat was, she would probably be 
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very glad to draw half an animal, or perhaps only a 
dog's head, for which she would not thank him now. 
He was not afraid of discouraging her, for he was a 
good judge of character, and had seen at once the 
resolute shake of " the mane" and the bright light in the 
quick eye. Mr. Brown never told his students they 
were conceited ; but when they showed symptoms of 
being so, he gave them something to do which was 
a little beyond their strength, and they soon found 
their level. This was his way of "taking people 
down ; " and it was more polite and quite as effectual 
as Mrs. Mazy's. " Now, sketch it out carefully in 
pencil," he said, " and then you will have to transfer 
it, and do it in chalk. Take particular notice of the 
chiaro-oscuro ; you will have to be very careful over 
your light and shade, but do not shade it until you 
have shown me the sketch. Do not grudge giving 
time to it ; if you use the whole morning sketching it 
out it is better to do so and get it correct, than to 
hurry and have to begin it all over again." He had 
remarked Ethel's tendency to hurry. She had very 
nearly knocked over Miss Macdauber's easel, and sent 
her beautiful oil painting down upon its wet face. It 
would have been a great loss to posterity ; for that oil 
painting immortalized two cabbages, three stalks of 
celery, a blue-and-white jar, and a yellow silk curtain 
for the background. Miss Macdauber saved her 
picture, glared fiercely at Ethel, and wished " those 
young ones " anywhere. What business had they in 
the senior class } She highly disapproved of young 
people being admitted into it so early. Miss 
Macdauber was forty-five, and so fat that it was 
a great trouble to her to stoop; which may account for 
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the unkind thoughts which suggested themselves to 
her mind. When Ethel was thoroughly well placed, 
Mr. Brown turned his attention in his extremely slow 
and methodical way to Maud. " And what have you 
to show me, Miss Ratcliffe ? And what do you wish 
to do ? " 

" Oh, please^* said Maud in her enthusiastic but 
still quiet and self-contained manner, " I want to paint 
a saint." 

Mr. Brown smiled. 

" Paint a saint } I must see whether you can draw 
first." And he looked over the little bundle Maud had 
kept rolled up in her hand. She had had already 
very good instruction, so was much further advanced 
in her line of art than Ethel. 

" Very good, indeed," was the unwonted remark ; 
for Mr. Brown was celebrated for never praising any- 
body. " Very good. Your drawing wants a little more 
firmness ; it is too quick and sketchy. This you can 
correct in time. There is nice feeling in these heads, 
and you have caught the expression well. You have 
evidently been well taught so far, and have had good 
copies to draw from. You can now begin to draw 
from busts. Make a careful outline, and then wash 
in with sepia." 

" Please may it be a saint ? " said Maud, whose 
head seemed always full of Fra Angelico and Giotto. 

" I am afraid we don't deal in saints much here," 
said Mr. Brown with a smile ; " but all you want, 
probably, is something in very perfect proportion, and 
I think we can supply you. Maple," he turned to 
the pale young man, " Maple, reach down that bust 
of Cly tie and put it on one of the lower stands." The 
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pale young man looked up. He was very busy 
drawing the uninteresting model, and had already 
been interrupted about fourteen times. He patiently 
took the fifteenth interruption and busied himself 
arranging Maud's little establishment. To her great 
contentment she was seated next to Ethel, so they 
could carry on a little interchange of ideas. 

" Mr. Brown," said Miss Macdauber in desperation, 
" I must go to the market and get another cabbage ; 
this is fading visibly. Look ! it is turning yellow at the 
edges, and the odour is by no means agreeable." 

" Yes, it is so. Miss Macdauber," said Mr. Brown 
rather absently. " Maple, go to the market and see if 
you can find another cabbage for Miss Macdauber." 
Benjamin Maple left the school in disgust ; he hated 
Miss Macdauber, who was always causing him to be 
sent about. 

*' I wish she had to work for her living," he said to 
himself. " This is the last morning of that model, and 
I don't know when we shall get another. Nobody 
seems to have time to sit, even for a shilling an hour. 
I shall have to run as hard as I can to the market and 
back again, and perhaps not find a cabbage after all ! 
Here goes, for a lesson of patience ! " 

" That is the son of a bricklayer," said Mr. Brown, 
in answer to an inquiring look from Maud. "Poor 
fellow ! he hopes to be able to get a living one of these 
days, and he shows rather a talent for heads ; but he 
must take to designing and that sort of thing, for his 
parents are very poor, and his father by no means an 
estimable character." 

" Poor fellow ! what a pity to send him about so ! " 

" Exercise does him good. He is so fond of his 
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art he would stick at it from morning till night if 
he were not interrupted. Do you see how pale he 
looks ? " 

Maud did not think he looked much paler than 
Mr. Brown himself, and felt inclined to hate Miss 
Macdauber, only she was so fat that when she looked 
at her puffy hands the hatred turned to pity. How- 
ever, she was soon too busy to attend to the concerns 
of her neighbours. " Clytie was a heathen," she could 
not help saying to Mr. Brown, as he turned away to 
a lady who was diligently painting on china, and 
whose flower sprays were getting slightly sprawly ; 
" and I asked you for a saint." 

" I know she was, but she is very beautiful for all 
that." 

" Are there no beautiful statues or busts of saints V 

" None that I know of." 

*' I suppose the saints never had time to be taken ? " 

" I really don't know. You must remember that 
all these beautiful heathen busts are imaginative. Of 
course, there was no such person as Clytie." 

" I know," replied Maud ; " but we read that the 
bust of Clytie was sat for by a beautiful Roman 
lady." 

Mr. Brown did not recollect this, and replied, " I 
wonder at that, for it is a decidedly Greek cast of 
countenance." 

'* She is very lovely," said Maud, bending towards 
the cold white bust endearingly ; " but how I wish she 
was a saint," she said to herself 

"There is a bas-relief of St. Cecilia, Miss Ratcliffe„ 
which you can draw presently if you like." 

"Thank you, but I do not think I care for bas- 
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reliefs. How beautiful the light falls upon the soft 
round chin ! " 

Mr. Brown saw that his new pupil was thoroughly 
interested, and left her with an injunction to put in the 
drawing of the nose firmly. 

Benjamin Maple soon came back again^ consider- 
ably out of breath, but with a cabbage in his hand. 
He laid it down before Miss Macdauber, and that lady 
looked up and smiled her thanks. He then rushed 
back to his model again, soon to be interrupted by the 
advent of another stranger or the ring of the visitor's 
bell — for the pupils went in and out without ringing ; 
but " that provoking bell," as the regular students 
termed it, was the plague of their lives, and often only 
heralded some one who came to gossip. However, 
some of these were supporters of the school, and it 
would have been impolitic to offend them. "Answer- 
ing the bell " was considered an intense bore ; and Miss 
Stickleback considered Miss Featherstone ought to do 
it, and Miss Featherstone was prompt in calling Mr. 
Hatherly Blogg's attention to it, and Mr. Blogg 
generally pretended not to hear, and so the long- 
suffering Benjamin Maple was victimized ** Dear me! 
I wonder why they always come when I have just 
got my brush full of paint ! " was his touching remark. 
" Here comes a stranger ! " Miss Stickleback would 
say, and a kind of telegraphic glance passed amongst 
the four. If the poor strangers had only known how 
unwelcome they were, they would have felt very much 
ashamed of themselves no doubt. 

Great as the grievance of the bell was to the 
regular students, detestable as the amateur pupils 
were, there was another grievance which was greater 
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still, and another person who was still more detestable, 
and that was Lord Bang. 

" I hate him ! " said Miss Stickleback, putting her 
brush down with a thump and seizing her palette 
knife vigorously. 

" Knows no more about art than a cat," remarked 
Miss Featherstone sententiously. 

"Ought to be put down as a public nuisance," 
groaned Mr. Blogg. 

" He was very kind to me when he gave the prizes 
in the autumn," said Benjamin meekly, for he loved 
to defend the absent, and the world had not given 
Benjamin much kindness. 

" Oh, it's very easy to look kind for half an hour, 
and to make pretty speeches, when you go on fidget, 
fidget, fidget all the year round on purpose to make 
yourself out the greatest man that ever lived ! " said 
Miss Stickleback. But she was interrupted by a well- 
known sound, a heavy, very important footstep on the 
stair. 

How much there is in a footstep. There is 
the " make haste and see about it " footstep, which 
steps lightly and loses not an instant of time ; there is 
the frivolous footstep, the uncertain footstep, and 
many varieties of all these ; but who can mistake the 
" monarch of all I survey " footstep, the tramp, tramp, 
of the self-constituted hero ? This latter is generally 
affected by little men, whose footsteps are louder and 
more vigorous, as their stature is shorter ; but Lord 
Bang was an exception. Tall and stately, his step 
was stately also, and his face beamed with self-import- 
ance as he passed through the school. He had some 
papers in his hand from the Science and Art Depart- 
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ment, some letters also from the masters of other 
schools of art, a paragraph or two cut out from some 
art papers, and all these he was anxious to impart to 
Mr. Brown. " He loses half our time," said the " life 
class " in despair, as they saw their beloved master obey 
the well-known sign. This time they would not have 
been so angry could they have heard the plan 
confided to Mr. Brown. Long was the conversation 
in the master's office, and when the two came out of 
it Mr. Brown said his lordship wished to tell the 
pupils of a plan he had in his mind for their benefit ; 
and when the bell rang for closing the school, if they 
would all kindly assemble in the centre room, he would 
make them a speech. The bell rang much sooner 
than either Ethel and Maud approved of, and Lord 
Bang soon stood in the midst of an anxiously 
inquiring circle. 

*' My excellent friends and fellow students in art" — 
and here his lordship cleared his throat prodigiously. 
(" Fellow students, indeed ! . Rubbish ! " remarked Blogg 
in a whisper.) " You know how anxiously I have 
entered into your aspirations, how carefully I have 
watched your progress. I may say I have spared no 
pains to make the school a success ; I have visited all 
the chief schools of art on the continent." (" I wish you 
would go and visit them now," thought Blogg, " I want 
my dinner ; " whilst poor Mr. Brown looked at his 
watch and hoped the speech would not be a very long 
one, as he had to be back at his post at two o'clock for 
the juniors. Lord Bang did not lunch till two, so it 
did not the least signify to him.) " I have, I may 
say, watched you all most carefully " (" Indeed you 
have," said Miss Stickleback to Miss Featherstone) ; 
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" and pardon me if I dilate a little upon your short- 
comings." ("You're always doing that," said Miss 
Featherstone to Miss Stickleback.) " The chief merit 
I find in your drawings — I am alluding to those of the 
professional students — is correctness. Scarcely a line is 
out of its place. The chief fault tfind, and you know 
we all have our faults " ("I should think we had," said 
some of the light-hearted students aside), "is a want of 
imagination. Ideality is not sufficiently cultivated by 
you; and I maysay,without imagination, agreat picture 
cannot be produced. But can we gain this great gift ? 
for it is well known that imagination is the highest gift 
vouchsafed to human beings. I do not think that we 
can produce it where the germ of it exists not ; but 
I think that we may cultivate it and draw it forth 
where it exists in embryo." (" What does that mean ? " 
whispered Blogg. "I have not an idea," answered 
Miss Stickleback.) " For this object, I am determined 
to offer a prize, open to all, professionals and non- 
professionals." Here expectation was at the greatest 
possible height. "And this prize will be a year's 
instruction at the Slade School in London. So much 
for the prize. Now for the work. This prize will be 
given for the best drawing or painting of a Madonna 
and Child. Not to be copied, though the best models 
may be studied for it. You may each work in the 
medium you like the best ; it may be black and white, 
oils, water colours, chalks, anything you like. It is the 
idea I want, the feeling ; the mechanical part of your 
art education is already provided for by other prizes. 
Your excellent master and myself will be the judges, 
and the prize will be adjudged when the other prizes 
are given, in the autumn. I hope a great many will 
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compete ; and, though I do not expect to see a Raphael 
or a Murillo, I trust it may lead to the discovery of 
some one who possesses imaginative power, and can 
throw expression into a beautiful face, without which 
it is soulless." 

There was a murmur of applause, and for once 
a speech of Lord Bang's was felt to be much to the 
purpose. Mr. Brown thanked him in the name of all 
present, and he departed, feeling that he had conferred 
a boon upon humanity. 

"Ethel," said Maud with great delight, as they 
went downstairs. "I shall try and try with all my 
heart. Won't you ? " 

" Oh, dear, no ! I am sure mine would only turn 
into a dog's head or something of the kind, and that 
would not be at all nice." 

Maud stayed awake most of the night dreaming 
of her picture. 

" If I win the prize, how delightful ! And if my 
design is really a good one, perhaps I shall get the 
Diamond Ring, too. What a pity I cannot talk about 
the Diamond Ring to Ethel. Mamma said we were 
not to talk about it. Winning a prize away from all 
those students would surely get the ring, for it would 
be a fine thing to do. But I scarcely like winning it 
away from Ida. Stuff! I dare say I shall do nothing 
of the kind ! " 



CHAPTER XII. 



MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 




IH Y cannot I let it alone ? " said a young 
man, pacing slowly towards a dense mass 
of uninteresting rows of houses, built care- 
lessly on a cold muddy soil, half drained, 
and drearily portioned out in melancholy patches* 
" Why cannot I let it alone ? Why cannot I let them 
all alone to go to the bad their own way ? I was 
light-hearted enough before I meddled with my fellow- 
creatures. Who am I that I should want to meddle 
with them ? What have I to do with Broadmoor ? 
Ugly, dirty, prosaic place, full of noise and vulgarity, 
and drunken rows ; what has it to do with me ? I 
cannot tell, I can only feel. I must not, dare not, 
will not, let it alone. How those chimneys poison the 
sky, with their black smoke rising up defiantly ! How 
the thump thump of those engines seems to vulgarize 
the whole place ! And yet the smoke tells of the 
work of hundreds of human beings ; the steady bang 
of the engineer is like a great heart beating. Surely 
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all this ought to be more interesting to a patriot, to a 
Christian, than the song of the lark, and the sweet 
scent of the eglantine ? I cannot tell why, but the 
place has a fascination for me. I think it is because 
the place wants a friend." 

Gerald Fairfax made this long speech to himself, 
and then he laughed at himself for making it. He 
hated sentimentality, and would not for the world have 
been guilty of making such a speech to any human 
being. He had been taking his morning walk after 
his lonely breakfast, and was now returning to his 
lodging in one of the red brick houses in Paradise 
Row, preparatory to reading up one of Mr. Greg's 
books on the position of workmen. He had been 
much perplexed and greatly annoyed. He had given 
a drawing lesson the night before, and read King Lear 
with great applause ; but two or three hours afterwards 
there was a stand-up fight, and the worst and most 
intoxicated of the set that encouraged it were Jim 
Bates and Sam Bowler, the two who had drawn the 
best and applauded King Lear with hearty hands 
and voices. This was a great puzzle to Gerald, who 
thought "culture" ought before this to have freed 
them from such low vices ; but who scarcely yet 
understood that the same emotional instincts which 
roused enthusiasm for good were also capable of 
arousing it for bad. The night and early morning 
had been wet, and the sloppy half-built-over plots of 
ground looked anything but inviting. "A barren 
waste ! " thought Gerald, " a barren waste both out- 
wardly and inwardly. What is to be done ? Mn 
Gordon gives me little comfort ; he is always talking of 
solidity, and distrusting excitement. Any excitement 
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would be better than this dead level, I should think. 
Here comes an innocent child. How refreshing it is, 
when all around is disappointing, to solace oneself 
with the sweet simplicity of infancy. Here ! child, 
what school do you go to } " 

The girl opened her large brown eyes and stared. 
" What school do you go to } " 
" Don't go to no school at all." 
" What's your name ? " 
" Mrs. Scroggin's little girl." 
" But youVe got a name of your own, surely } 
What is it ? " 
" Mog." 

" Mog ! why that's a cow's name. Haven't you got 
a Christian name } " 

" What's that ? " said the child, opening her eyes 
still wider. 

" The name that was given you in your baptism," 
said Gerald. '* You've been baptized } " — a doubt on 
the subject crossing his mind for the first time. 

" What's that }- " said Mog. " I've been waxcinated, 
if you means that ; and lor', didn't it hurt ! " * 

"I don't mean that," said Gerald. Do you know 
the Creed ?" 

« The what > " said Mog. 

" Can you say * I believe ? ' " said Gerald, trying to 
put his question in a more intelligible form. 

'• I believe yer," said Mog with a triumphant air. 
" I didn't mean that," said Gerald. 
" Lor' ! what did yer say it then, for ? " said the 
precocious Mog. " Mother says we should always say 
what we means." 

♦ A fact. 
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" Not a churchwoman, evidently," thought Gerald. 
" rU try if she's a dissenter. Look here, little girl — 
Mog, if you like — do you know any little hymn } " 

" Yes, to be sure ; plenty of hims, big and little, and 
hers, too." 

^' I mean do you know anything by heart, anything 
to repeat, anything with rhyme in it } " 

" O lor', yes ; I knows lots." 

"Say one, then, and Til give you a penny." 

The child looked up in Gerald's face and laughed ; 
then trolled out,* 

** Up and down the City Road, 
In and out of the Heagle, 
That's the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel I " 

*^Is that what you call a hymn } " asked Gerald. 

" I didn't call it a hymn ; you called it a hymn," 
said the child. 

" Who taught it you ? " 

" Mother did. Now give me the penny." 

Gerald gave her the penny. The child took it, 
shook her head at him, and ran away> making a 
peculiar whistling noise through her fingers, when she 
was immediately joined by another child bearing a 
close resemblance to the familiar figure of shock- 
headed Peter, and both of them went off towards a 
little shop window full of unwholesome looking painted 
coloured sugar plums. 

" Poor children ! " thought Gerald with a sigh. 
" And this is called a Christian country, and it is full of 
schools from end to end ! " 

" You may take a horse to the water, but you can't 

* A fact* 
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make him drink ! " said a good-humoured man who 
was trying in vain to force a fine-looking pair of cart- 
horses to wash their feet in a shallow green pond. 
" My motto is take things as they are, and make the 
best of them ! " 

Gerald looked up. Could he have been uttering 
his thoughts aloud, and was this the way in which 
the good-natured labourer answered him? He had 
not been talking aloud, certainly. There was another 
man on the other side of the road, a discontented, 
crabbed-looking man, and this was the person no 
doubt that the rider was speaking to. 

But, somehow, he could not help taking it as an 
answer to his own thoughts. " Take things as they 
are, and make the best of them." That was what 
everybody seemed to be doing, and things were getting 
in a worse mess every day. "No," thought Gerald, 
" they are not doing it ; they are taking things as they 
are, but they are not making the best of them ! How 
to make the best of them, that is the question." 

He turned into Paradise Row. In the first house 
a stout dissipated man was leaning against the door 
post, smoking a short pipe. He looked ill, sulky, and 
miserable, and his head was tied up in- a blue hand- 
kerchief with yellow spots on it Gerald looked at 
him more in sorrow than in anger. "Aren't you 
ashamed of yourself, Bates ? " said he. " Aren't you 
ashamed of yourself? What would the company say?" 

" Coompany don't care," said the man, taking his 
pipe from his mouth. " Coompany don't care ; so 
long as I does my work in the day, I may drink and 
fight in the night ; so long as I does my work in the 
night, I may drink and fight in the day. 'T won't 

O 
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alter their gains by twopence a year, and that's all 
that * coompany * thinks about." 

Gerald felt that there was some truth in this 
statement; but he was not going to take it as an 
excuse. 

'^When are you going to consider your ways, 
Bates ? When are you going to think about your 
end ? " 

'* Plenty of time yet, sir. Ill see about it one of 
these days." 

" But suppose, in the meantime, the Almighty 
should call your soul away ? " 

" Well, then, I must put up with it, I s'pose." 

Gerald would have been disgusted, but he felt too 
sorry for the man. He knew there was no more good 
to be done in that quarter for the present The door 
of Sam Bowler's house opposite was open. There was 
a humming sound from within, as if some person were 
reading aloud. He entered. He wanted to speak to 
Sam Bowler, and ask him, too, if he were not ashamed 
of himself; but Sam Bowler did not look the least 
ashamed of himself. He was sitting at a table, with 
his head tied up also, and leaning on the table, with 
his elbows. He was smoking away, and altogether 
looking upon himself and life in general with the 
most intense satisfaction. A friend of his, with long 
whiskers and a cadaverous expression of countenance, 
was reading aloud one of those trashy infidel news-p 
papers, which seem so brave to the uneducated mind, 
because they speak of great persons and governments 
with coarse familiarity and ill-bred contempt. Gerald 
heard quite enough to feel distressed that such stuff 
3hould find readers. He gave vent to his feelings 
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with an uncomplimentary grunt. " I am sorry," he 
said, " that you spend your time so unprofitably." 

" That's your opinion," said the cadaverous-looking 
man, gazing on him steadfastly. 

''That is my opinion," said Gerald, "and I am 
prepared to prove it." And he sat down opposite the 
stranger. 

" You think," said the cadaverous man, "that 
because you have got a gold watch and a gold chain, 
everything you think must be right, and that we are 
all bound to listen to you ; but there are great changes 
coming, and the old landmarks are going to be swept 
away." 

"Sir," replied Gerald, "you have hazarded four 
assertions in your last remark. One professes to set 
forth what I think, the next what my watch is made 
of, the next relates to changes, and the last to land- 
marks. Would you allow me to suggest that you 
should make one at a time ? " 

" That is the way with you aristocrats, trying to 
throw, dust in the eyes of the people," replied the 
unhappy-looking man. 

" What makes you think me an aristocrat ? " asked 
Gerald. 

" Why, you are contented with the present order of 
things." 

" How do you know that ? " asked Gerald again. 
"On the contrary, I am very much discontented with a 
great deal ; and I came here on purpose to remonstrate 
with my friend Sam Bowler." 

" Then I had better leave you together," said the 
cadaverous man, not sorry to get away from Gerald, 
who seemed determined to keep him to the point, and 
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to contest the ground inch by inch. He arose, and 
disdaining to bow, took leave in the off-hand manner 
of those who consider the dignity of man to be com- 
promised by any attempt at politeness. 

Gerald picked up the paper and read the leading 
article. He saw that it was a violent attack upon the 
church, the sacraments, particularly holy baptism. 
He turned to his rough acquaintance, who kept on 
smoking in silence. 

'* Sam, how much had you drunk before you began 
fighting last night ? " 

" Can't tell," was the rough reply. " I got a bit un- 
steady towards the end, and kept no count, d*ye see. 
It*s all chalked up at the Merry Fiddler; you can go 
and see." 

" Was it four pints, do you think ? " 

" Oh lor', yes, and a sight more." 

"As much as eight pints, do you suppose ? " 

" Oh lor', yes, and a sight more." 

" Do you mean you can actually drink eight pints 
at a sitting ? " 

" Oh lor', yes, and a sight more." 

"Such stuff as it is, too," thought Gerald, "salted, 
drugged, ugh ! one pint is enough to do Satan's work." 

" Have you been baptized ? " asked Gerald, for he 
was really anxious to know. 

" No, nor I don't mean to be." 

" Well, I like candour," said Gerald. " Now perhaps 
you will answer me another question. Do you believe 
in Jesus Christ ? " 

The man looked up with some astonishment. 
" In course I do," he replied, with something of 
reverence in his voice. 
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" Good," thought Gerald ; " here is something to 
begin upon." And he walked away a little happier, 
determined to renew his conversation with Sam 
Bowler at some future time. He did not feel dis- 
posed to enter into a controversy with him then and 
there ; he had ascertained two or three little facts he 
wanted, that was enough for him at present. Besides, 
he did not want to give Sam Bowler too much at a 
time. 

He went home to his lodging ; but he could not 
settle to his work. He was writing a book upon 
almsgiving, with statistics and comparative tables, 
and he was experiencing the difficulties all have to 
battle with who are finding out that charity somehow 
or other will not work upon principles of political 
economy. He wrote a page, and then went to the 
window. His little room was a pleasant room ; it was 
full of books, it had a writing-table, and a strong 
leathern arm-chair. It had barometers, thermometers, 
and scientific instruments ; it looked a comfortable 
jumble of literature and science, but Gerald sighed, 
for he was sick at heart. His landlady came in and 
"laid the table," the little round table near the 
window, and then brought in a small covered dish. 

Gerald ate his dinner mechanically, and not having 
yet arrived at the "after dinner nap" age, he grew 
restless, took his hat and stick and went out for another 
walk, feeling somehow or other like a helpless being 
of very little use in the world. This time he turned 
away from the half-finished streets and forlorn looking 
purlieus of Broadmoor, and, disgusted with the rows 
of brick houses, took his way to the left down to a 
sheltered little copse where an orchard still lingered 
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and an old-fashioned white cottage with a thatched 
roof. Something attracted him, he knew not why. 
An old woman stood at the door of the cottage. 
Gerald wished her good day, and mechanically asked 
after her health. He often said and did things 
mechanically now. The habit came on since he had 
become so very intimate at Hawley Court, 

The old woman replied that she was very well, 
but her son was very bad. " Will you come in and 
see him, sir ? " 

Gerald was on the point of replying that he was 
neither a doctor nor a priest, when he checked him- 
self. This man was a fellow-creature, too, though he 
did live in a clean, pretty cottage, and had neither 
been fighting nor drinking. He followed the good 
woman into the house, and in a very few minutes 
saw the state of the case. The young man was 
slowly dying of consumption. 

"This is the way his two sisters went, and his 
brother," said the woman, " and now he*s going, too." 
She spoke very calmly, as if it was quite a matter of 
course. 

" And what does the doctor say ? " inquired 
Gerald. 

"The doctor says he must have everything most 
nourishing." 

" And what have you got for him } " 

" Nothing." 

" How do you live, my poor woman ? " said Gerald, 
moved to pity. 

" On what he gets. He works one week when he 
can and rests for two, and then we lives on the little 
we has till it's gon^ We ate our last bit of bread 
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for dinner to-day ; we divided it between us, and then 
he began to fret for my sake, and I said to him, 'John, 
don't fret, the Lord will be sure to send us some help 
when things come to the worst/ We have nothing 
now at all in the house.'* 

All this was said in the most natural way possible, 
and without any idea of producing an effect 

A political economist, a theorist, would have 
suggested the workhouse infirmary. " You would be 
sure of good food there, and you would have much 
better nursing." But Gerald Fairfax felt that the 
thought of separating mother and son was sacrilege. 

He placed five shillings on the table, and was 
hurrying away to escape their thanks, but another 
thought came into his mind, and he could not help 
saying, " Have you any help, spiritual help, I mean i 
Does any one come to read and pray ? " 

" Oh, yes, sir. Mr. Gordon comes to my poor boy 
regular, twice a week. Tis he who has taught him to 
be so patient; 'tis he who prepared him for con- 
firmation, and took him all the way to Cherryton in 
his own fly, and 'tis he who gave him the Sacrament 
when he was so ill last week. He took a sight of 
pains with him." 

Gerald's heart smote him. He had been rather 
inclined to be hard upon the vicar ; he wanted him to 
make a dash at the rows of red houses, and here he 
had been quietly plodding on at one case, working 
away at one soul until that soul was rea(iy for more 
grace. He said, " It must have taken a deal of time." 

"You may say that. He have spent a deal of 
time over him. And he brings him a paper and a book 
every now and then to cheer him up a bit ; he gave 
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him a beautiful book all poetry a montli ago. 
There's nothing he won't do for him, and no trouble 
he won't take for him ; he have been mortal good to 

him* 

^' And did you tell the vicar you had nothing in 
the house ? " 

'' Indeed, I didn't like to. He have been so kind. 
I felt as if it would have been downright imposing of 
me. Ah! I wish we could get to Fairwater on 
Sundays; it's just two miles, and my boy and me 
we're quite beyond it, or rather, it's quite beyond us." 

''I wish you had a church here," said Gerald, 
thinking aloud. 

'* Indeed, I wish we had, sir ; and it's badly wanted 
now, for they be so many at Broadmoor, quite dif- 
ferent from what it used to be with only the rose 
bushes and the nightingales." 

Gerald left the cottage with quieter, humbler 
thoughts. He felt less arrogant, less inclined to rush 
at those brick rows and convert the inhabitants all at 
once. In fact, he began to see that such a course was 
well-nigh impossible. Here he had been blaming Mr. 
Gordon in his own mind for not taking furiously 
strong measures, and attacking the powers of evil with 
a fierce onslaught, and he now ascertained that the 
man he had almost felt inclined to despise, because he 
seemed so quiet and slow, had been leading these two 
on their heavenly road, and comforting and teaching 
with a care and perseverance most worthy of admira- 
tion* 

*' A loivjj walk, and taken regularly twice a week ! 
And to think of the vicar giving them a taste for 
iv>ctr)% tool Well, those two souls, once educated. 
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will never fall back again ; he has taken such care to 
build them up. But what is to be done about the 
Broadmoor people ? If the same time has to be spent 
upon them, it will be about two hundred years before 
much impression is made ! Dear vicar, you had 
better be quick, and get on a little faster." 

Something made Gerald think of the verse, " The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh 
nor whither it goeth." And he felt his own nothing- 
ness, the powerlessness of human effort, the omni- 
potence of God. 

He could do nothing but pour out his soul that 
very moment, in a prayer of intercession for the people 
of Broadmoor. From that moment he felt stronger ; 
he felt as if he taken service with the heavenly legions, 
and as if they had been engaged to fight on his side. 
He again took the road leading to Paradise Row. 
This time he stopped outside of it, in a nasty, muddy, 
uninteresting, triangular bit of ground, formed by two 
railway bridges and a line of houses, and here he 
resolutely stepped up and down, counting his paces as 
he did so. 

" I think there is room," he said ; " but we shall 
want space for a schoolroom also. Let me see, we 
shall require seven hundred sittings (how much I 
prefer the old-fashioned word kneelings), to begin 
with. It must be of iron, certainly, unless we can 
run up a brick building. The Company ought to 
make us a grant of this for nothing ; surely nobody else 
will want it. And what a lot of draining it will 
require ! " 

Gerald seemed pleased with his project, whatever 
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it might be, for he went backwards and forwards over 
the bit of land, and round it, and across it, and inside 
it, and outside it ; and then he took his stick and a 
foot-rule, and made more calculations, and looked 
altogether so very much beside himself, that Mog and 
shock-headed Peter, who were watching him from 
a distance, began to laugh. 

" What be you a-going to do ? " at last asked these 
small specimens of humanity, unable to restrain their 
curiosity. 

" Be you a-going to build ? " asked Mog. 

" What be going to build ? " asked Peter. 

" Guess," said Gerald, 

"A butcher's shop? " said Mog. 

"Board school?" said Peter significantly; for 
shirking the school board officer was the favourite 
amusement of both families. 

"Board school?" said Gerald; "why youVe got 
one ; you don't want another, do you ? " 

" Don't want neither on 'em," answered Mog. 

" Well, you've guessed wrong," said Gerald. 

" Tell us, then," said Peter, not in the least shy at 
conversing with a person so much his superior in age 
and attainments. 

" That I must decline doing. Did you ever hear 
of building a castle in the air ? " 

" That's a balloon," said Mog. 

" Sharp child. Well, this may be a relation to it." 

" Relation to a balloon ? " 

" Relation to a castle in the air," 

" Poor child," thought Gerald, " how sharp she is ! 
But she wants training, civilizing, christianizing. How 
is it to be done ? " 
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He walked through Paradise Row again, this time 
without any attempt to make an impression upon Sam 
Bowler or his opponent ; and, leaving the town at the 
other side, he struck off towards the west, and walked 
up a little hill overlooking it. It was the only hill about 
those parts, and was visible from a great distance, 
owing to a clump of Scotch firs which stood near the 
top of it A small white house could be seen on the 
hill, at the back of the Scotch firs. Gerald walked to 
the gate at the bottom of the hill — it was broken off 
its hinges. A drive, full of weeds] and ruts, led up to 
the house ; but from the little lawn in front of the 
house a curiously diversified view might be seen. 
Just below, the rows and rows of houses. Paradise 
Row indefinitely multiplied — and how desolate they 
looked without a church tower for them to nestle 
under ; then the long lines of railway, and the tall 
chimneys ; then the common, or what was left of it. 
Further on the tower and spire of Fairwater church 
could be perceived, and then the gables of Hawley 
Court, amongst the woods in the middle distance ; 
then far away again the spires and houses of Cherry- 
ton, embowered in trees, and just touching the horizon 
line of the sky the far distant minster ; the soft distant 
clang of its bells could sometimes be heard, when the 
wind was in a favourable quarter. It was a curious 
view ; ancient and modern seemed so oddly blended. 
Gerald sighed, for his tastes were for the ancient ; but 
the words of the man he had met in the morning 
seemed to ring in his ears, " Take things as they are, 
and make the best of them." 

" Well, sir, have you made up your mind ? many 
a time now you've looked at Hawk's Nose." 
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" Has anybody been about the place, yet ? " asked 
Gerald, as the caretaker thus called his attention. 

« No, sir." 

" Then, should anybody come, you can say you 
have promised me the refusal of it" 

" Very well, sir." 

And Gerald went down the hill again. Baffles the 
caretaker smiled, for he had already done this about 
twenty times. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

BURIED IN THE COUNTRY. 

|RS. RATCLIFFE and her daughters did 
not suffer much from the hard lot of being 
'* buried in the country." The days never 
seemed long enough, the weeks flew only 
too fast. Exploring the country round, taking long 
walks and drives, helping Mr. Gordon in the parish, 
gave them plenty to do outside ; and within the walls 
of Hawley Court their occupations were unceasing 
and innumerable. Ida's taste for literature and science, 
Florence's vivacity and talent for society, Eva's love 
of adventure and fun, and Maud's almost devotional 
culture of art, filled their days full of interest, and 
gave their mother endless opportunities for studying 
their characters. Mrs. Ratcliffe had much feared that 
the dispositions of her daughters would be difficult for 
her to understand after so long a separation, but she 
was the one being they had longed for intensely, and, 
where there is a niche all ready prepared, it is not very 
difficult for an adored object to fit into it. Mrs. 
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Ratcliffe*s difficulty was to fit into four niches all at once, 
for each daughter craved for her whole and undivided 
attention. The four sisters were intensely delighted 
at finding their mother so affectionate and so sympa- 
thizing; for, in spite of the difference in years, she 
seemed more like their eldest sister than their mother. 
And Mrs. Ratcliffe was charmed at finding them so 
truthful and so loving, their faults only on the surface, 
and easily corrected with a little care and watching. 

True, she had occasionally to reprove Ida for too 
great absorption in her books and papers, and to 
represent that there were other things to be thought 
of besides Greek particles and the differential 
calculus. Florence, too, had to be told that a talent 
for mimicry, and what Sims had called " a beautiful 
genius for dressing hair," were not the two highest 
accomplishments in the world; whilst Eva's love of 
horses and adventures was not allowed to show itself 
in sudden and impulsive visits to the stable-yard, and 
Maud was recommended to wash the paint off her 
hands before coming down to luncheon. Mrs. 
Ratcliffe also objected to each member of the family 
becoming isolated on account of intense devotion to 
her own particular pursuit, and so she marked out a 
course of sensible, interesting reading, not too frivolous 
for Ida, and not too dull for Eva, which they might 
all enjoy together. She carried out her plan, too, with 
regard to Ethel. With her quick insight into character, 
used as she had been to see so many varieties of 
human nature, it did not take her long to penetrate 
into the real state of things at the vicarage. She soon 
saw how Grace, amiable and earnest and high principled 
as she was, had hardened into a stiff unloveable 
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censor by the mere exigencies of her position. She 
saw how the spirited, nervous Ethel, full of life and 
energy, and with just enough dash of genius to make 
her uncomfortable, chafed beneath the meek, quiet, 
and yet heavy rule ; she saw how difficult it was for 
any one to speak or to find fault, for there really 
seemed nothing to find fault with, except the want of 
a little warmth, a little warmth which should not be 
Harry's warmth of teazing. And so Mrs. RatclifTe 
by degrees got her own way, as she generally did, and 
Miss Ethel walked up to Hawley Court as often as 
ever she liked, and with her books and rather rummagy 
papers under her arm, all, however, well prepared, 
joined in the studies and the conversations of the 
Ratclififes. Her only objection to the present happy 
course of her life was this. " There's no one at home 
who can wake up pa." " Pa " missed her very much, 
no doubt ; but he had a kind, gentle companion in 
Clare, who, though not perhaps as rousing, was quite 
as sympathizing. " Ma " was rather glad of anything 
which avoided the continual scrimmages with Grace, 
which were beginning to make themselves felt. 
Ethel's happy days were at Hawley Court, but her 
happiest days of all were the School of Art days with 
Maud, when she drew animals to her heart's content, 
''because their faces were so much more intelligent 
than those of human beings." Maud laughed at her 
for seeing more in " the creatures " than in " the human 
face divine." She was learning more and more the 
depths, the expression, of every human countenance ; 
she was storing up every idea ; she was reading people's 
souls in their faces. For Maud was thoroughly 
engrossed with her vision of the Madonna and Child. 
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To design something worthy of Lord Bang's prize 
was the ambition she cherished in her inmost heart, 
it was a subject most congenial to her, a joy and 
a delight. She had decided to do it life-size, in sepia. 
She would have preferred oils, but did not feel quite 
advanced enough yet in her manner of handling them, 
and was unwilling to lose the prize, a prize given for 
design and for expression, on account of failing to 
work well with the materials. Ethel did not under- 
stand this, she thought Maud could do anything and 
everything, and would not have been the least 
astonished had Maud proposed to hew her design out 
of white marble. 

" Oh, Maud, what a pity not to choose to do it in 
colours ; colour adds so much to everything 1 " 

"But I do not yet understand colouring well 
enough," said Maud. " Fair and softly wins the day. 
I mean to give my whole heart to the expression." 

Mrs. RatclifTe made no objection to her daughter 
trying for the prize. " If you get it it will be a great 
joy to you, and if you do not get it you will find your 
level, and learn wherein you fail. There is nothing 
like letting the youngbirds try their wings." 

The family at the Parsonage had much pleasant 
intercourse with the family at the Court, and there 
were other neighbours, too, besides the irrepressible 
Mrs. Mazy. Gerald Fairfax had managed somehow 
or other to make himself quite at home at Hawley ; 
nobody quite knew how it had happened, but nobody 
was the least astonished when he dropped in now and 
then to luncheon or to tea. And he seemed so 
interested in all they did ; he liked to look at their 
history papers, and examine the books they read, and 
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took particular notice of Mrs. Ratcliffe's plan of 
instruction. He even let out that when he found out 
what they were doing, he had sent for the same books 
and gone over the same ground. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe laughed when he told her this. " It 
must all seem very old work to you," she said ; " for 
you must have been all through it long ago." 

" Pardon me," he said. " There is a freshness and 
originality about your arrangements which is most 
interesting to me. We who have had to read much 
for examinations have had a set, rigid, hard, and 
rather scrappy course of study ; a book of this author, 
a few chapters of that, a certain quantity of such a 
subject. Now, you pursue a theme as long as it is 
interesting to you ; and as you are not trammelled, 
your acquaintance with a subject is likely to be 
broad and fresh, though perhaps not so thorough and 
analytical." 

Mrs. Ratcliffe said she was afraid her students 
would not have a very good chance at an examination ; 
perhaps Ida might, for she was so well used to taking 
notes, but Florence and the younger ones cared more 
for the stories and the characters in history than for 
dates, governments, or constitutions. 

A sudden thought struck Gerald. " Do not ladies 
enjoy being read to whilst they are drawing or work- 
ing } " he asked. "Would it be any help to the studies 
if I were to volunteer to read the histories aloud } " 

Mrs. Ratcliffe shook her head. " I fear," she said, 
" that the presence of a stranger would be very little 
help. In fact, if it did not sound rude to say so, 
I should imagine it would be a very considerable 
interruption." 

P 
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'* But surely, surely," said he, and his face became 
suddenly tinged with a deep blush, "you do not 
consider me a stranger — me of all people in the 
world." 

Here he stopped, fearing that he had said too 
much. Mrs. RatcHffe hardly knew how to answer 
him ; she felt surprised and a little annoyed. Had she 
done right to allow him to become so very intimate in 
the house during her husband's absence ? But he had 
become intimate without being allowed ; the force of 
circumstances seemed to have done it. And he 
seemed so friendless, so forlorn and lonely, and his 
lodgings were doubtless very uncomfortable, and he 
was certainly an intellectual and high principled man. 
And yet she could not help saying to herself, " there 
is some mystery about him. I wish the colonel would 
come home." 

Meantime her sisters observed that Florence cared 
for reading deeper books than before, that she neither 
laughed nor looked puzzled when people alluded to 
subjects of social and political importance, and that 
she had fits of thoughtfulness which Eva was kind 
enough to dub " mooning." A grand fit of " mooning" 
came on one afternoon. Gerald had been over to 
Hawley to make an appointment about some sketch- 
ing plan. When he left, some observation about certain 
effects in the sky, drew the whole party to the front 
door. Whilst he was looking for his hat — he had 
very nearly left the house without it — he happened 
to stand for a moment under the portrait of Sir 
Charles Ratcliffe, who was one of the Martyr-King's 
cavaliers. 

"Oh! what an extraordinary likeness I" said 
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Maud, who had a wonderful talent for seeing 
resemblances. 

In one moment poor Gerald was the observed of 
all observers, the centre to which five pair of eyes 
were directed. A terrible position for any man to be 
in, and particularly so when some of the eyes are 
artist's eyes. 

" For pity's sake forbear ! " he exclaimed. " I never 
was born to sit as a model, even for a shilling an hour 
like Miss Maud's poor victims." 

" Pray stay there for one moment ! " was the only 
reply vouchsafed him. "We must see and enjoy this 
likeness, for it really is very striking." 

" Only your hair is not so long," said Maud. 

" And only your nose is still more hooked," said 
Eva. 

"But your height and figure are just the same," 
remarked Ida gravely and calmly. 

Florence made no remark, and when asked her 
opinion by Eva, replied rather crossly that she was not 
fond of staring people straight in the face. 

The resemblance certainly was striking. Could 
Gerald have put on the cavalier's attire, instead of the 
light grey summer suit he wore, the worthy represented 
in the picture might have been taken for a portrait of 
himself. 

It was a fine picture of a fine-looking man. It 
was supposed to be one of Vandyke's paintings ; at 
any rate, tradition said it had come out of his studio, 
and had been finished by him as well as begun, though 
some of the intermediate work might have been done 
by his pupils. Sir Charles was represented life-size, 
in cuirass and blue sash; his hand on his sword hilt, 
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and an expression of great animation in his counte- 
nance. His long black hair fell over his shoulders, in 
the fashion of the times, and his peculiar and well 
marked dark eye-brows lent an air of great decision to 
his face, which the bright black eyes and the aquiline 
nose rendered striking and characteristic. His head 
was turned a little over the right shoulder, as if 
listening for sounds in the lurid distance, where the 
smoke and confusion showed that a terrific battle was 
going on, and a little page in a red dress (by 
tradition said to be his son), was holding his helmet on 
a cushion and behaving with the most creditable calm- 
ness. 

" Now, please turn your head a little to the right," 
said Maud. 

Gerald, finding no hope of mercy, did as he was 
bid. The resemblance was certainly most striking. 

" If you were a real Ratcliffe, you could not be 
more like ! '' was the verdict. 

Gerald's colour rose. " Believe me, young ladies," 
he replied, " I feel intensely complimented. I am still 
old-fashioned enough to believe in and revere the 
memory of the Martyr-King ; and I feel proud to 
resemble this gallant cavalier." 

" We all thought the first time we saw him, that is, 
the first time that we remember to have seen him, that 
he was exactly like Ida, but he is really much more 
like you. How strange that a stranger to the family 
should walk about exactly like one of the family 
pictures." 

Mrs. Ratcliffe saw that this chatter was in some 
measure and for some reason annoying to her guest 
She endeavoured to put a stop to it, but could only 
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disperse the little conclave by saying, " Some day we 
will get Mr. Fairfax to dress up in the cavalier's boots 
and cuirass, they are still in good preservation ; but now 
you must not detain him, for I see he is in a hurry, 
and he has doubtless much more important business 
to do than standing still to be stared at." 

Gerald thanked her with a look, and was soon 
sauntering down the entrance drive, and thinking how 
beautiful the old elms looked, and how pleasant it must 
have been in that park when the deer peeped in and 
out of the glades. When he got to the gate he turned 
round once more, and, quite regardless of the fact 
that the old woman at the lodge and the little girl 
with the coral necklace were watching his every 
movement, he indulged in a soliloquy upon the 
windows of the Court, wondering which of the sisters 
tenanted the various rooms, and wishing he had asked 
to be shown over the house. 

" Very impertinent they would have thought it of 
me, no doubt." And then he relieved his feelings by 
walking at a tremendous rate towards Broadmoor, 
then suddenly changed his mind, and turned up the 
lane that led to Hawk's Nose, the small white house 
amongst the Scotch firs. 

" What a contrast ! " thought he ; " how mean and 
dilapidated this place looks after Hawley Court ! Not 
that / care the least in the world, but what would ske 
say to it ! It looks like a house belonging to a head 
clerk, or a manager of the works, or somebody of that 
calibre ! Well, why should it not ? But what a 
ridiculous name ' Hawk's Nose ! ' I suppose the name 
was given to the hill because it is the only one in the 
neighbourhood, and rises from the ground like a nose 
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upon a face. The name might be changed. Let's see, 
what could one have instead } Dove's Nest ? no ; too 
sentimental. The Rosary ? no ; like a suburban villa. 
Firtree Cottage } worse and worse. Well, I shall never 
be celebrated for my inventive genius, that's certain." 
He could come to no conclusion. He leant over the 
gate, and began wildly thinking about the process 
known as " doing up " a house. " Boudoir, blue silk, 
most decidedly," said he. "She said her favourite 
colour was blue ; then the little drawing-room down- 
stairs might be rose colour and white. Pshaw ! what 
a fool I am ! what is the use of talking like this ? " 
So he went down towards Broadmoor, and turned 
into Paradise Row to prepare a lecture which he was 
to deliver to the working-men that night, resolutely 
freeing his thoughts from Hawley Court, and applying 
his mind with hearty good will to the matter in hand ; 
for Gerald Fairfax might dream and build castles in 
the air, and speculate wildly as to the future, but his 
heart was too good, and his mind too healthy to allow 
him to waste his time, or to make other people suffer 
because he feared he might not have all his wishes 
satisfied. But, do what he would, the thought of the 
brave old cavalier would rise in his mind, and he 
almost envied him ; because he thought that the path 
of duty lay so much more clearly before him than 
before those who live in these perplexing modern 
times. "Everything was straightforward then," said 
Gerald, with a sigh. "Boot and saddle was the 
word, and men had only to ride straight, and aim 
straight, and die for the king when called upon ; they 
did not pause to examine, they simply chose their 
side, and went all lengths with their party. Now 
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wherever one looks, one sees nothing but most per- 
plexing problems, and whatever set of opinions one 
chooses, one can't help seeing that there is a great 
deal to be said on the other side ; what a nuisance 
that ' other side ' is ! It is a great pity that I am 
possessed of such acute reasoning faculties ! " 

Gerald had forgotten the miseries, the acute 
reasoning faculties, the grave well-balanced mind of 
the learned Falkland ; he had forgotten the wavering 
of Montrose ; the half-hearted adhesion of his own 
namesake, Fairfax, to the cause he had espoused ; the 
changeableness of many of the statesmen and warriors 
in the times he professed to admire ; for the puzzles 
and complications of modern problems and modern 
complications made him feel that the former times 
were better than these, and a giant thrust with a good 
sharp sword possessed more attractions than the slow 
unravelling of a tangled fishing line. 





CHAPTER XIV. 



THE VISION OF PEACE. 




F Gerald Fairfax had his day dreams, so 
had the young people at Hawley Court. 
Maud dreamt of her picture. She was the 
only one amongst them who had got her 
day dream into a somewhat tangible form. *' Could I 
only win Lord Bang's prize ! " 

" You would of course win the Diamond Ring, on 
account of having so well kept up the honour of the 
family," replied Eva. 

" But what, Eva, are you going to do ? Time is 
slipping away ; you ought to make your plans." 

" I am waiting for some plans to make me." 

" Are you expecting some one to come and invite 
you to go round the world with them ? " 

" Perhaps." 

" Going round the world is getting quite a common- 
place affair. Anybody can do it, and do it quite 
comfortably. You can go with Cook's tourists." 

" Thank you ; but it is not the mere going round 
the world I care for, it is for what I shall get out of it." 
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" Scientific observations ? Like the voyage of the 
Challenger ? " 

" No, Maud, not exactly. I expect to make some 
observations." 

" * Fauna and Flora,* and all that sort of thing ? " 

"No, not exactly. By-the-by, didn't you think 
once that Fauna and Flora were the names of people, 
twin sisters ? " 

" Well they sound very like it, I must say." 

" But, Maud, to go on with our plans. I must tell 
you my great ambition is to go to Jerusalem, and 
make collections of relics and beautiful carved things, 
and to write an interesting journal, and bring it home 
and put it in the family archives and — and " 

" So gain the Diamond Ring. Well, I hope you 
will, Eva dear ; for if I get my wish it will be reward 
enough in itself without anything more. Fancy a 
year's study in that delightful school ! " 

"But will mamma let you go? You would be 
' Alone in London,' like the sparrow, wasn't it ? " 

"She did not suggest any difficulty," replied 
Maud. " I might go to Uncle Dobbs's to stay, you 
know." 

•" And we should be separated ! " 

"Dreadful fate ! But you would not like to be living 
in London for a year, and I studying all the time." 

" I might study all the travellers' things in all the 
museums in London." 

"Very true, and make yourself wish more and 
more that you could get away on a rough pony with 
a pair of pistols in your belt." 

"Well, it's no use talking," said Eva with a 
sigh. " I don't see the slightest chance of it. I 
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expect my share of the fun will have to go by 
default." 

*'But you forget that the competition for the 
Diamond Ring is not of the slightest use unless we all 
try. It is not a thing in which om can walk over the 
course because the others have not competed." 

"Very true ; but I suspect you will have it all to 
yourself, for I don't believe Ida or Florence have 
made up their minds what they are going to do." 

" Don*t you be too sure. Ida is very reserved, and 
does not intend to inform us younger ones about her 
plans, I suspect ; and I have remarked that Florence 
has been very thoughtful lately, not to say moody and 
dreamy. You may depend that something's going to 
come out of it with both of them." And Maud shook 
her grave head, and looked very knowing. 

This conversation took place in the front hall after 
Gerald had left. Eva and Maud were both inclined 
to dawdle about, and this afternoon they felt con- 
siderably [^unsettled. Maud was industrious enough 
when sitting at her easel, but otherwise she was rather 
desultory, and much given to sketch little heads of 
saints and angels on little bits of paper, and let them 
drop in all directions for Eva to pick up and hoard, 
perhaps to serve as illustrations for future books. 

They turned into the long room, half-library, half- 
drawing-room, which was the common sitting-room of 
the family when busy, and saw the mother and sisters 
busily writing. 

" Idle pussies ! Tired of dawdling ? " asked Mrs. 
Ratcliffe, looking up from the long journal-letter she 
was writing to the colonel. 

" Maud has done her work for to-day, and I have 
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no work to do," said Eva somewhat sadly. " Every- 
body seems to be busy except me. Oh, look at Ida ! 
Ida, you have got papers enough ! What are you 
going to do ? " 

" Going to try and pass the Cgimbridge senior 
examination," said Ida quietly and gravely. 

"That will be grand! And is that your way of 
gaining the Diamond Ring ? " 

" My way of trying to gain it," remarked Ida. 

" How precise you are ! You're getting as bad as 
Grace Gordon. By-the-by, did you ever know such 
an objectionable young person as that ? No wonder 
Ethel can't " 

" My dear Eva," said Mrs. Ratcliffe, interrupting, 
"no discussion of neighbours, pray. We agreed, if 
you remember, that this was never to be allowed ; it 
is so easy to let it degenerate into gossip. Try and 
speak of things, not of persons." 

" Yes, mamma ; I beg pardon. Ida, you will be 
sure to be plucked if you do all that long sum; it 
looks about a yard long. How long do you think it 
will take you ? " 

" Three hours without a break, when I can get 
three hours to do it in." 

" Well, I don't envy you. I would rather go to 
the North Pole and back again." 

" And all these papers, what are they about ? " 
asked Maud, examining Ida's scraps. 

" One is an essay on Addison, or, at any rate, the 
draft of it ; another is some notes on the nefarious 
transactions of Charles the Second with the French 
government ; another is— but please, Maud, don't 
scribble saints heads all over them." 
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*'She thinks she is enriching them, beautifying 
them, immortalizing them ; perhaps enduing them 
with a kind of talisman, as Dean Hook thought he 
was doing when he wrote the name ' Shakespeare ' in 
the corner of his examination papers when he was at 
college." This was Florence's laughing speech, as 
she sat at a table before the open window, and inhaled 
the sweet breath of the roses. 

"What stuff!" said Ida. "And yet one can 
excuse any man for being foolishly fascinated by 
Shakespeare. But I won't excuse Maud for scribbling 
over my papers. You must not throw me back, for 
it will take me a long time to read up for all these 
things." 

" You never told us what you were going to do," 
said Eva reproachfully, and a little jealously. 

" Why should I, until it was settled ? " 

" I might have tried, too. I might have sent for 
papers and gone in for — something — too. Isn't there a 
something for over fifteen and under eighteen ? I 
think that would have done for me." 

" I think it would have done for you ! " remarked 
Ida rather satirically, for everybody knew Eva was 
far more fitted for active than for sedentary pursuits ; 
whilst Florence remarked — 

"My dear Eva, what are you thinking of? You 
know you are utterly ignorant of arithmetic, and that 
you still imagine two and two make five. How 
Uncle Dobbs used to laugh at you ! " 

" Yes ; but I could manage the other parts, very 
likely. I should like to write an essay." 

" How would you begin ? Let us hear," cried the 
sisters. 
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" I would begin," said Eva pompously, " like this : 
* Every schoolboy knows ' — that's like Lord Macaulay 
and the TimesJ^ 

" Well, what does it lead to ? * Every schoolboy's 
nose,* repeated Ida ; " go on." 

" I did not say ' every schoolboy's nose,' but ' every 
schoolboy knows.' " 

" Well, what does he know ? " 

"You put me out. 'Every schoolboy knows '" 

" What does he know ? We're on the tip-toe of 
expectation." 

" You've made me forget all about it," said Eva. 
" How can I recollect what he knows, when you all 
talk at once ? " 

"But what was the subject you were going to 
discourse about ? Had you any definite plan in your 
mind ? " 

" Not in the least. I thought it would come of 
itself, if I once began." 

*' I suppose," said Ida gravely, " you are not worse 
than a great many other writers." 

"Wait a bit," replied Eva, "until I have some- 
thing to write about. When my travels are begun, 
and I send my journal in letters home to be kept and 
bound in red morocco, won't it make an interesting 
book ! No one can write without something to write 
about ; I am not a spider to spin a web out of my- 
self." 

"You prefer the objective to the subjective," said 
Ida a little pompously. 

"If you want to know, I hate both ; and I don't 
know what you are talking about. I don't know even 
the meaning of your long words," 
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" Then what becomes of ' every schoolboy knows?' " 
said the eldest sister rather maliciously. 

" Florence will tell you. Look at her with a great 
sheet of foolscap before her. Flo, are you writing 
a history ? " 

« Yes.'' 

" What is it about ? " 

" It's a chronicle." 

" Chronicles of Clovernook ? " 

"No — Chronicles of Hawley. I am writing the 
history of our family. It has never been done yet — 
at least, not properly done." 

" Is that the way you are going to win the Diamond 
Ring?" 

"Yes, that is the way I am going to win the 
Diamond Ring ; but I can't bear to think of winning 
it away from all of you. I wish there were four 
diamond rings." 

*' I suppose it wouldn't do to toss up for it ? " said 

Eva. " I haven't the slightest chance of it in any other 
way that I can see." 

" No, I am afraid that would not come at all with- 
in rules. But don't be discouraged, Eva ; you don't 
know what may turn up." 

" Well, you see, I had set my mind on being a great 
author ; but you seem determined to write the family 
history, and if you do it well you will earn the thanks 
of all the members of our illustrious race. How far 
have you got ? Do let me see." 

"About as far as your 'schoolboy's nose,'" said 
Florence laughing. 

Eva looked, and remarked that there was a great 
deal of bread and very little butter ; that is to say, a 
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great deal of paper and very little ink spread upon it, 
with the exception of two large blots, one at the top 
and one at the bottom. 

" Now, let me read it out for the benefit of the 
company. ' The origin of the family of De Hawley is 
lost in the depths of obscurity.' I think you might 
have written something more complimentary than 
that." 

" It is perfectly true," said Florence ; " but the worst 
of it is that I cannot get any further." 

" I can't understand that," said Eva. " I should 
have thought that when you had made a beginning 
all would go straight. The person who can write one 
sentence can surely write another." 

" Try your 'schoolboy's nose' again," said Florence. 

" Now, please don't, Florence ; I am not a genius. 
I only think you ought to be able to write anything 
you like. *The depths of obscurity,' now go on from 
that" 

" *The depths of obscurity,'" said Florence thought- 
fully. "I think I have got there myself. Well, we 
might go on something like this. * I have searched for 
the most reliable archives and documents. I have 
listened to the voice of those who are well qualified to 
judge — to judge.' " 

"Beautiful ! " exclaimed Eva encouragingly. 
"What nicely rounded sentences. Did you hear, 
Ida?" 

" Yes, I heard. It sounded to me as if it were 
going to be as long-winded a beginning as the preface 
to the Venerable Bede's ' Ecclesiastical History.' " 

" But we must have a proper introduction to such 
a grave thing as a family history. I haven't searched 
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for the archives yet, but mamma says I may have the 
run of the old carved wooden chest upstairs ; and Mr. 
Gordon tells me there may be some curious papers in 
an iron chest in the church tower ; he thinks he 
remembers being told a long time ago something 
about it, but he has never had time to look. He says 
/ may, though. So mind none of you meddle with 
my preserves." 

" I hope you will make haste about it, or we shall 
all be very old before the Diamond Ring is awarded." 

" Never you mind. You haven't even settled what 
you are going to do." 

Poor Eva! This was her sore point. There 
seemed to be no opening for her. 

The quiet studious afternoon the two eldest girls 
had promised themselves, preparatory to the early tea 
and the late evening walk, seemed destined to be 
broken up by the chatter of the younger ones. At 
last a pause came in the discourse, and Mrs. Ratcliffe 
said — 

" Who wants a letter ? " holding up a missive. 

" Who is it for ? " all four asked together, for the 
sisters had not been encouraged to begin the 
voluminous correspondence which seems to be con- 
sidered so necessary now by most young ladies, 
and a letter was a rarity. 

" For Eva." 

"How did it come?" she asked with sparkling 
eyes. 

" Duff went in to get Prince shod, and brought 
out the second post" 

" Oh, mamma, it Is in Uncle Dobbs's handwriting ! 
Why did you not give it me before ? " 
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" Because you were all talking so fast, I had not 
any opportunity of getting a word in." 

The address was in a large, round, upright, old- 
fashioned handwriting. The envelope was large, the 
seal was large, everything about it was large, like 
Uncle Dobbs himself ; but the letter was straight and 
to the point. Here it is — 

" Dear Eva, 

" You know how often I have told you what 
a good plan I think it will be for you and Maud to be 
separated for a good long while, that you may get rid 
of that foolish habit of saying the same things in the 
same words. You know how often you have longed 
for a journey to the Holy Land, and you know how 
often you have told me you did not think your 
parents could spare the needful outlay. Mr. and 
Mrs. Porcher, who are very great friends of your aunt 
Margery and myself, are going there next spring; 
they expect to be absent three months. From what I 
hear the expenses are likely to be one pound ten a 
day a head. Mr. and Mrs. Porcher have offered to 
take you and to show you everything. I send you, 
therefore, one hundred and thirty-five pounds ; but, as 
I like round numbers, and as perhaps there may be 
some little extras, I send you a cheque for one 
hundred and fifty pounds, which I hope will make 
you feel quite happy and comfortable. The reason I 
send you the money at once (you had better bank it, 
my dear), is because I dare say that a fit of bronchitis 
will z^xxy me off next winter, and if I were to will it 
you the chances are you will never get it, as the 

Q 
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lawyers generally make one say exactly the contrary 
to what one intends. 

"Your loving Uncle Dobbs. 
"Remember, you are not to go without your 
mother's leave." 

"As if I could l^* shouted Eva, jumping for joy, 
and throwing the letter up to the ceiling. " Oh, 
mamma, what shall I say ? " 

" Write and accept, my dear," said Mrs. Ratcliffe. 
" I am pleased that you are to have your great wish." 

**But don't shake the table, there's a dear, dear 
Eva," said Ida; "and pick up your cheque, or it will 
be whisked into the rubbish basket." 

Eva tried to calm her excitement ; but it was 
almost too much to bear. After having despaired of 
an opportunity for putting her prowess to the test, 
after having vainly tried to find an opening for some- 
thing she could do, here, in one moment, all her 
wishes were granted. 

" How wonderful ! when I have so longed to go 
to the Holy Land and quite given up the very idea of 
it, to think that it should come in one minute ! " 

"And without any effort of your own, too ; for it 
is not as if you had begged and prayed Uncle Dobbs 
and mamma to find out some way for you to go," 
said Florence. 

" Just like the German proverb," said Ida, looking 
up from her papers. " * What is long sought comes 
when unsought' " 

" Thank you, for translating it for us. I should 
never have understood it if you had repeated it to us 
in its own crack-jaw language." 
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"You are a little too flippant for the celebrated 
traveller you intend to turn out," remarked Mrs. 
Ratcliffe ; " you remind me of the doctor of your 
father's regiment, who prided himself on being a 
thorough, true born Englishman, and answered, when- 
ever anybody spoke to him in French, ' Don't under- 
stand gibberish.* " 

" That's what Uncle Dobbs says," answered Eva. 
" He always calls all foreign language gibberish." 

"But you must remember two things," said her 
mother ; " one is, that Uncle Dobbs has the privilege 
of age, and the other that he does not set up to be a 
traveller. Now, I need not tell you that one of the 
secrets of being a successful traveller is to be very 
careful not to hurt the feelings of those we travel 
amongst. Another is, never to laugh at any cus- 
toms we do not understand ; and the most impor- 
tant of all is never to give ourselves any air of 
superiority." 

"I will try and remember, mamma. It is very 
kind of you to consent to my going. I only wish 
you were coming too." 

" I should like it very much, but you see I have 
not been asked. You must please to remember 
that my consent is a conditional one, and that though 
I said * write and accept,' if your father makes any 
strong objection to your going you will give it up at 
once. I do not think it at all likely that he will ; but 
still he might have some reason against it, so you 
must be prepared." 

Eva joyfully agreed, but thought with her mother 
that there was little chance of Colonel Ratcliffe 
making any objection. 
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"Dear old Maud! How I wish that you were 
coming too ! What will you do without me ! " 

" I have my own little plans," said Maud demurely. 
*' You see, I have my great attempt to carry through ; 
and then, if I get my scholarship at the Slade School, 
I shall have a great career before me, so I shall be 
thoroughly absorbed." 

" And in your budding greatness you will have no 
time to think of your pilgrim sister ? Oh, Maud ! 
I begin to feel the chill which ambition throws on all 
around it." 

Eva spoke in mock heroics ; but Maud took it to 
heart. 

^ "You see, Uncle Dobbs wished to separate us," 
she said, " so even if the Porchers could have taken 
two it would have been useless to expect him to pay 
for two ; so it is very fortunate I have got this 
scheme of Lord Bang's to amuse me ; not but what 
I would much rather be sketching with you, dear old 
Eva. How I should like to try and illustrate your 
ideas and draw for you whatever you wish to re- 
member ! You can really do it for yourself, though, 
if you try very hard." 

" If you lend me your pencils I have no doubt I 
shall be able to draw exactly like you," said Eva 
ironically ; " they will probably go of themselves." 

" I think," said Mrs. Ratcliffe, " that I must get 
Uncle Dobbs to put me into communication with 
Mrs. Porcher ; for I shall want to know all about your 
outfit, Eva — what things are most likely to be useful 
to you and all that." 

" I believe, mamma, you have nothing to do but 
to write to her yourself. I have often heard Uncle 
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Dobbs and Aunt Margery speak of her, and they 
said she used to know and admire you very much. 
From what I heard of them they will make the 
journey in a religious spirit, like the old pilgrims ; not 
at all in the sight-seeing flippant way so common 
now." 

" I remember," said Florence, " a gentleman who 
used to come and see Mrs. Dauncey, and talk to us 
about his travels ; and he said going up the Nile was 
very bearable if you had a jolly party, and plenty of 
champagne and cards." 

" What a dreadful man ! Fancy speaking of the 
land of Joseph and Moses in that way ! I could not 
have put up with it," said Ida, knitting her brows. 
" What did you say to him ? " 

" Nothing. If one were to correct all the absur- 
dities of all the people one sees at Mrs. Dauncey's, 
one would have enough to do." 

That night at bedtime Eva entered her mother's 
room to talk matters over. It was difficult to find 
Mrs. Ratclifie alone, each daughter generally wanted 
to talk over some matter very particularly. 

"Mother," said Eva, and she had lost all her 
flippancy, and her manner became most soft and 
affectionate, " are you really glad that I have gained 
my great wish ? " 

eally glad, my dear child ; but why do you 
Did I not tell you so with all my heart ? " 
es ; but I cannot bear going without you. I 
e were all going together." 
it, you see, in that case it would count for 
Now, you want to distinguish yourself, and 
Diamond Ring." 
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" Yes ; but we could all have adventures, and all 
keep journals, and all make collections." 

" There would be a great tameness in that. Do 
you not think it is quite as well to have a separate 
sphere for each ? " 

" Perhaps so. But I am almost ashamed at having 
this great privilege, beyond even my elder sisters." 

Mrs. Ratcliffe was very much pleased to see Eva 
taking the matter in such a serious light, and she 
answered quietly — 

"Do you not think that this special privilege is 
sent to you to make a special use of it } You may 
stand more in need of it than your sisters do." 

" Perhaps so. They are all wiser than I am. And 
perhaps this may sober me a little, and prevent my 
being so fond of firing off my pistols." 

Mrs. Ratcliffe smiled. " I should like you to hear 
what a very old writer says upon the spiritual aspect 
of the Pilgrimage ; " and she took down a book from 
a small shelf inhabited by her favourites, and read 
thus : — 

"Jerusalem is the Vision of Peace; and betokeneth 
contemplation in Perfect Love of God, for contempla- 
tion is nothing else but a sight of God, which is very 
peace. Then, if thou covet to come to this blessed 
sight of very peace, and be a true Pilgrim towards 
Jerusalem, though it be so that I was never there, 
nevertheless, as far forth as I can, I shall set thee in 
the way towards it. The beginning of the highway 
in which thou shalt go, is reforming in Faith, grounded 
humbly on the faith and on the laws of Holy Church, 
as I have said before ; for trust assuredly, though you 
have sinned heretofore, if you be now reformed by 
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Repentance, after the law of Holy Church, that thou 
art in the right way. Now then, since thou art in the 
safe way, if thou wilt speed in thy going, and make a 
good journey, it behoveth thee to hold these two 
things often in thy mind : Humility and Love ; and 
often say to thyself I am nothing, I have nothing, I 
covet nothing but One. Thou shalt have the meaning 
of these words in thine intent, and in the habit of thy 
soul perpetually, though thou have them not always 
expressly in thy thought, for that is not necessary. 
Humility saith I am nothing, I have nothing ; Love 
saith I covet nothing but One, and that is, Jesus." 

"This is what I want you to feel and know, dear 
Eva. I do not mean with your feelings only, for they 
are always bright and warm to all and everything 
good, but with your will ; and this will make your 
earthly pilgrimage a heavenly one." 

The mother and daughter did not separate that 
night without kneeling down and praying together, 
that Eva's pilgrimage, if it took place, might be a 
consecrated one, like the pilgrimages of old, and 
bring forth good fruit, to the good of Eva*s soul, and 
the greater glory of God. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LONDON ASSURANCE. 

|VA wrote a delighted letter of acceptance 
to good, kind Uncle Dobbs, and Mrs. 
Ratcl ffe was soon in communication with 
Mrs. Porcher, regarding the preparations 
which would be required for the young traveller. 
Eva took very little interest in the details of clothing 
and small trifles of the kind ; but she took a great deal 
in the choice of a large journal book with a lock and 
key, a book of blotting paper for drying plants, a tin 
case for collecting them, a trowel for digging them 
up ; and she tried very hard to get her mother to lay 
in a supply of ammunition for the celebrated pistols. 
Mrs. Ratcliffe was, however, determined upon this 
point, and represented that Mr. Porcher had provided 
thoroughly for the defence of the party, and also that, 
from what she had heard, Mrs. Porcher was extremely 
nervous, and decidedly objected to pistols, particularly 
in the hands of a young lady. 

" One would think," said Florence, " that you were 
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going into the wilds of some fearful islands inhabited 
by cannibals. I believe there is no more risk now in 
going from one end of the Holy Land to the other, 
than in walking down Bond Street." 

*' Remember the journey from Jerusalem to 
Jericho," said Eva. " I have heard that there are 
just the same risks now, and some very awkward 
turns in the road." 

*' I see," said Maud, " that you have provided for 
the flora, but how about the fauna? You have 
every convenience for bringing plants home, but I do 
not remark any preparation for animals. Now, I am 
greatly hoping for a Syrian dove." 

"And you expect me to bring it home in a wicker 
cage, I suppose } Thank you. There is nothing I 
would not do for you, dear Maud, if I could, but 
I must absolutely decline being burdened with pets." 

"There is one thing I will beg you not to do," 
said Ida, with her most majestic voice. 

" What is it, please your majesty ? " said Eva, with 
much humility. 

" Not to publish your travels." 

" Why ? Maud wants to illustrate them." 

" I can't help that. Jerusalem has been done to 
death. Hundreds of volumes have been published 
about it. 'Jerusalem as it is,' * Jerusalem as it was,' 
'Jerusalem as it ought to be,' 'Jerusalem above 
ground,' 'Jerusalem underground.' And what with 
the quarrels about the traditional sites and the cold 
blooded upsetting of ancient legends, it has had 
nearly all the poetry, and a great deal of the religion 
taken out of it." 

" And yet how interesting it is ! " said Mrs. Rat- 
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cHffe. " If the subject were not fascinating, nobody 
would care for the books about it. Nothing seems to 
come amiss to one about it. It still seems to be 
literally as well as metaphorically the 'joy of the 
whole earth.' " 

"The vicar says," remarked Ida, "that he had 
once the greatest wish to go to Jerusalem, but he has 
read so much about it, that he seems to know every 
street of it by heart ; and he says that nothing can be 
now more unlike the city our Lord walked about in." 

" But," replied Eva, " the climate is the same, and 
the site is the same, and the Mount of Olives is the 
same, and you know the City is there, though it may 
be hidden many feet below the surface. The path to 
Bethany over the Mount of Olives still exists." 

" Yes, but there are three," said Ida. " Which is 
the right one } " 

" Never mind, Eva dear," said Florence. " Ida is 
jealous, because she is not going herself, and so she 
likes to tease you. There is only one thing I will ask 
you to do for me. To bring me some seeds from the 
Garden of Gethsemane, unless you can bring me 
some plants which will not take up much room." 

" That I will. But I fear they will not thrive in 
this climate. The vicar had some once, and he said 
they answered well the first season, and then they 
came to grief, for there was not sunshine enough to 
ripen the seeds." 

" There seems to me to be a little difficulty about 
time," said Eva. " I mean with regard to the Diamond 
Ring." 

" How so ? " 

"In this way. If I do not start until next 
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February, and am away three months, and Ida's 
examination comes off before, and Maud wins Lord 
Bang's prize in the autumn, they will have finished 
their part before I begin mine." 

" I don't see that it matters the least in the world," 
said Florence, who was slow about writing, though 
fluent in speaking, and who would have been very 
very glad of a little more time. 

" I agree with Florence," said Mrs. Ratcliffe, " and 
I think it can be easily arranged. It is not like 
running a race, when you must all start at the same 
moment ; the whole trial is to take a year, and you 
may take any part of the year you like. Ida, and 
Florence, and Maud have begun, and will probably 
finish before you. You will not have a chance of 
beginning until February, but you can make your 
preparation by reading up for your journey, and fitting 
yourself to make the most of it." 

" I am sure / shall not finish before Eva comes 
back again," said Florence sorrowfully. "I never 
knew that it would take so long to fill up a sheet of 
foolscap paper." 

" Have you got beyond * the depths of obscurity ? ' " 
asked Ida. 

" Oh, yes, two or three sentences beyond ; but it is 
hard work." 

" Would you like to give it up, and try something 
else ? " asked Eva. 

" There is nothing else to try, unless I could per- 
form some act of heroism spontaneously," replied 
Florence yawning. " I had thought of giving a little 
boy sixpence to tumble into the river and let me pull 
him out ; but I thought there might be some mistake, 
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and that he might pull me in after him, and, as I 
cannot sv/im, the act of heroism might degenerate 
into a wild cry for help." 

" Florence is quite right," said Mrs. Ratcliffe. " It 
IS better to stick to what we have begun, even if we 
find we have chosen something a little beyond our 
powers. Now, let me clearly understand, and I will 
write it down, so that there shall be no mistake. Ida 
intends to pass the Cambridge senior examination ; 
Florence intends to write a chronicle of the Ratcliffe 
family, for the benefit of her relations ; Eva hopes to 
return from the Holy Land with a journal worth 
reading, and a collection worth looking at ; Maud 
hopes to carry off Lord Bang's prize from all com- 
petitors. Now, do I clearly understand ? " 

"Yes, mamma; quite clearly." 

" And you all mean to stick to your plans ? " 

"Yes, as far as we are able." 

" Very well. Now, please to remember that I am 
not going to adjudge the prize ; it is to be given] by 
your father when he comes home. I shall be most 
curious to hear what he says ; it is more glorious to 
attempt some enterprises than to succeed in others. 
Whatever happens, I hope none of you will be envious 
of the one who carries off the ring." 

" Oh, no, mamma ; how could we ? My only trouble 
will be taking it away from the others, if I win," said 
good-natured Eva. 

" I think we all feel that," said Florence. " It is a 
pity we cannot hang it up somewhere for all of us to 
look at. But I don't believe I have the slightest 
chance, for I counted ^the lines of what I had done, 
and, at the rate I am writing now, it will be about 
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twenty-five years before I have finished enough to 
make a small book." 

" It will be the fruit of years of wisdom and 
experience then," said Ida. 

" Yes ; but the Diamond Ring will have been 
awarded." 

" Don't you know it can't be awarded before we 
have all done ? " said Maud. 

" Yes ; but we have all to get done before a year 
IS out," said Florence. 

" It is a puzzle, but I believe it will settle itself," 
said Mrs. Ratcliffe. "I don't think I am fond of 
emulation, and I am very doubtful as to its being 
good for anybody's disposition. However, I suppose 
I ought not to find fault with the arrangement, as it is 
your grandmother's wish." 

At this moment a ring was heard at the front 
door bell, and Mrs. Ratcliffe was informed that a 
gentleman waited in the hall, and had sent in his 
card and a letter. 

" An adventure ! " said Eva. 

" A stranger ! " said the reserved Ida, gathering 
up her papers. 

" An imposter, perhaps ! " remarked Florence. 

Whilst Maud dreamily remarked, "I wonder 
whether his head will make a good model ! " 

The card was presented to Mrs. Ratcliffe. " Sir 
Charles EUerslie." The letter, from Mrs. Dauncey, 
was as follows : — 

" My dear old Friend, 

" Still dear, though, with your usual obstinacy, 
so well known to me, you rejected all my endeavours 
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to draw you up to town this summer ! The dis- 
appointment was greater to me than I can tell you, 
as I had set my heart on seeing my darling Florence 
in her court dress ; but since you deny me this gratifi- 
cation, I must insist upon your affording me another, 
which is to give a welcome, for my sake, to my dear 
young friend, Sir Charles Ellerslie. You remember 
Lady Ellerslie in former times ? She was pretty Kitty 
Pratt, and I recollect so well fastening her wreath for 
her first ball ; she always had a way of fastening her 
wreaths on crooked, but whether crooked or straight 
she always looked well, and so you will remember 
thought old Sir Robert Ellerslie. But I did not 
intend pretty Kitty Pratt's wreath to lead me so far 
astray. What I was- going to say was — only I had 
better say what I am going to say, for I really am 
going to say it, — is this ; Lady Ellerslie's only son, 
indeed, her only child. Sir Charles, is in delicate 
health, and rather knocked up with the London 
season. I have persuaded him to try the milder air 
of your county, and have advised him to take up his 
abode at Cherryton for a few days. I hope you will 
be kind to him, for my sake, and I am sure your dear 
girls will appreciate, him, for he is a most excellent 
churchman. I could say a great deal more, but I 
will not, for perhaps I might set you against him, 
and that would be a great pity. Pray give my love 
to your dear girls, and tell them not to take a fancy 
to my young friend all at the same time. And 
believe me, yours most affectionately, 

" Letitia Dauncey." 

When Mrs. Dauncey had written this letter she 
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considered she had done a most clever stroke of 
policy. Her little scheme was thoroughly traced out 
in her own mind, and she expected Mrs. Ratcliffe to 
bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. 

"What a wonderful rigmarole!" said Florence, 
" This IS the son of the Lady EUerslie whose party 
Mrs. Dauncey was so extremely anxious I should 
go to." 

" I suppose so, my dear ; but we must not keep the 
gentleman waiting any longer." 

The order was given for the admission of the 
stranger. He entered the room, bowing gracefully 
with almost a foreign air. He was a small man, 
delicately made, with little white hands, and small, 
refined features. He had curly light brown hair, and 
a pair of small light brown moustaches curling up- 
wards. His complexion was too pink-and-white for 
a -man, and had given rise to the evil report that he 
painted his face, which report had not a grain of 
truth in it. He did not in the' least resemble the 
frowning heroes whose portraits adorned the hall and 
dining-room of Hawley Court, but looked more like 
one of the pretty little figures painted on the Dresden 
china cups and saucers on the drawing-room mantel- 
piece. The ladies were pleased with his appearance, 
and felt that kind of gentle patronizing sensation 
which we feel towards a tame dove, or a white mouse, 
or a gold fish, or any other refined and interesting 
creature. He shook hands with Mrs. Ratcliffe, and 
bowed to her daughters, casting a glance of approval 
round the room, with its comfortable home-like and 
artistic arrangements. 

" My friend, Mrs. Dauncey, told me that I might 
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take the liberty of calling/' said the new-comer, with 
the languid voice of a man done to death by the 
London season. 

"No liberty at all, Sir Charles," replied Mrs, 
Ratcliffe, with her usual politeness ; " I used to know 
your mother, in days long ago, and am much pleased 
to make her son's acquaintance. I am sorry to find, 
from this letter, that you have not been well lately." 

" Rather overdone ; thought of running down to 
Brighton to recruit; but was advised to try the 
western air instead. Mrs. Dauncey always gives such 
good advice; cannot do better than take it. You 
have a charming place here," and he stuck his glass 
in his eye and gazed out of the window. This was 
no piece of affectation, for Sir Charles was really 
short-sighted. 

" It is a very pleasant home," said Mrs. Ratcliffe, 
" and we feel very grateful for having such a happy 
resting-place to amuse ourselves in until Colonel 
Ratcliffe returns." 

" A little far from London," said Sir Charles. " It 
would be nice if you could run up and down, say 
from Saturday to Monday, and hear some of the 
great services now." 

"Run up and down to hear services? I don't 
quite understand." 

" Well, I mean go up by train on the Saturday, 
and go to one of the London churches which has the 
best music in it, and then enjoy your service and 
come down again on Monday morning. You are 
scarcely near enough for that ; and yet I have heard 
of people going up from quite near the west coast 
just for the Sunday." 
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Dear young man ! How fond he is of church ! 
was the inward comment of many a London lady, 
when Sir Charles talked in this way ; but Mrs. 
Ratcliffe did not enter into this view of her Sunday 
duties. She did not care to contradict him just 
then ; she thought she would learn a little more of 
his character before she took upon herself to instruct 
him. So she just turned off the subject by saying — 

" Are you comfortable at the Bear ? " This was 
the name of the hotel at Cherryton. 

"As comfortable as one can expect to be in a 
country town," was the answer. " Red beefsteaks, 
very hard, horsehair sofas, and featherbed full of 
stones." 

"I am sorry to hear that Cherryton produces 
nothing better. Country inns have certainly deterio- 
rated since the old posting days. The railroads make 
travelling so easy now, that nobody cares to stop 
anywhere." 

" And everything ends in London." 

" That is true ; there is a fearful rush of blood 
to the head, as somebody remarked. But will you 
waive ceremony and come and stay with us for a few 
days? We lead a most quiet and retired life our- 
selves ; but with the occasional society of the vicar, 
and of our friend Mr. Gerald Fairfax, and one or two 
more, you will not feel yourself thoroughly over- 
powered by ladies." 

" I shall be charmed. I think Mr. Gerald Fairfax 
is the gentleman who had the good fortune to rescue 
Mrs. Dauncey from a very disagreeable upset, when 
she was returning from a party given by my mother." 

"Now," thought Ida and Florence, "we shall 

R 
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perhaps hear something concerning the mysterious 
stranger." 

" The same. I believe he was at that party also, 
was he not ? " asked Mr. Ratcliflfe. 

" He was. Can't think how he got there/' said 
Sir Charles, as if trying to account for the presence 
of some noxious reptile. " I don't think my mother 
asked him, and I'm sure I didn't." 

"What!" said Florence, "he never walked in 
without an invitation, like Mr. Theodore Hook ! " 

" No, not exactly ; but I think he came in as the 
friend of some fellow or other, some law reformer, 
I forget his name, a bookwriting f'ler; at any rate, 
I know some f ler asked to bring him ! " 

Mrs. Ratcliffe interrupted the conversation, for she 
was anxious that Sir Charles should not commit 
himself, and then perhaps feel very awkward after- 
wards. 

" Mr. Gerald Fairfax will be here to dinner," she 
said, "as well as. the vicar and his wife and eldest 
daughter. He is a most intelligent man, and greatly 
given to social reforms. I think you will be glad 
to meet him, for he is one of those people who do 
not only talk and write but also act" 

Sir Charles lifted his eyebrows. " I'm glad you 
mentioned it, Mrs. Ratcliffe, for then I sha'n't shock 
you. I think all those f lers are confounded bores, 
they are always wanting to reform somebody ; but if 
Mr. Fairfax is a friend of yours, of course that makes 
a very great difference, for you would not take up 
with any one but a first-rate f'ler." 

** Why do men always call another man a f ler } " 
said Florence in a gentle whisper to Ida. 
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" I can't tell ; I have often wondered," said Ida. 
"If I knew a professor, I would get it set for an 
examination question." 

" Miss Florence," said Sir Charles, turning at the 
voice, though he did not hear what was said, " Mrs. 
Dauncey told me to ask you whether you still loved 
forget-me-nots ? " 

Florence knew what this little message meant. 
It was a merry way of asking whether she had yet 
had an opportunity of wearing the beautiful dress 
Mrs. Dauncey had given her. 

" Yes, Sir Charles," she replied, in her bright frank 
manner. "But the forget-me-nots must wait till 
next year. The season for them is passed. And 
I cannot bear wearing the artificial flowers when the 
real ones have done blooming." 

" But perhaps, by next season, those flowers may 
be out of fashion, and also the make of the dress. 
Mrs. Dauncey," he said in a soft low voice, " charged 
me to be sure and find out whether you were happy 
in your enforced exile." 

Florence laughed out, with a clear ringing voice. 
She had no idea of having a secret understanding 
established between herself and Sir Charles, so she 
turned to her mother, and, rather to the dismay of 
the young gentleman, exclaimed, 

"Mamma! Mrs. Dauncey has kindly sent to 
know whether I am happy in my enforced exile 1 
Do you think I am very miserable } " 

" I think," said Mrs. Ratcliffe with a smile, " that 
you must advise Mrs. Dauncey to come and have a 
look at us in our country retreat. She would be 
a little surprised at the multiplicity and variety of 
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our occupations. I certainly have not found Florence 
very sad, neither has she been pining for London, 
which perhaps shows rather bad taste ; but one thing 
I know she is sensible of, and grateful for, and 
that is Mrs. Dauncey*s great care and kindness and 
attention." 

Sir Charles looked gratified at this speech, for 
Mrs. Dauncey had taken him up very warmly, and 
the little man was extremely sensitive to kindness. 
He said, " I will not fail to deliver the message ; in 
fact, I will write it, for both my mother and Mrs. 
Dauncey will be very much gratified at my kind 
reception here. But now, if you will allow me, I will 
walk back to Cherryton and will dress for dinner and 
charter a fly out with my carpet bag." He went 
into the hall, but soon put his head in again at the 
door. 

" Oh, Mrs. Ratcliffe," he said, in the most confiding, 
way possible, " I have seen that fler." 

"Whatfler?" 

" Why, that fler Fairfax. He is hanging up in 
the hall as large as life. Do come and see." 

"I think I have seen him before," said Mrs. 
Ratcliffe with a smile ; but she went out, followed by 
Ida and Florence. 

"Did you have him painted in a fancy dress?" 
said Sir Charles, rather horrified at this mark of 
intimacy. "The picture looks too old for that. 
Perhaps it*s his great grandfather." 

" You have a good eye for likenesses," said Mrs. 
Ratcliffe. "We all observed the resemblance the 
first day Mr. Fairfax called, and it is the more remark- 
able because the features are so extremely impressive 
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and peculiar. But this picture has nothing to do 
with Mr. Fairfax or his family ; it is a portrait of Sir 
Charles RatcHffe, one of our old cavalier ancestors." 

A gleam of satisfaction crossed Sir Charles 
Ellerslie's face, but he turned to Florence with one 
more question : 

** Miss Ratcliffe, do you like muscular Christians ? 
This f ler is at least six foot five." And he looked at 
the portrait rather spitefully. 

" It depends, Sir Charles ; at any rate, I am not 
likely to pine away for the sake of Sir Charles 
Ratcliffe, for you see he has been dead more than two 
hundred years, and as there is a law against marrying 
one's grandfather, there might also be a little 
difficulty about consanguinity." 

Sir Charles did not look as if he liked Florence's 
jocular way of putting things, and Florence blushed 
as if she had been a little too forward and flippant. 
Poor Florence could not resist a joke. Sir Charles 
noticed the blush and looked pleased. Mrs. Ratcliffe 
ventured to remark that time was getting on, and 
Cherryton was some way off, and apologized for not 
sending her visitor into the town, excusing herself 
because, their establishment being small, nobody could 
be spared when a few guests where coming to dinner. 
Like many elegant young people, Sir Charles had no 
idea of time, and dawdling was one of his " little ways," 
as his mother called them. At last he departed, to 
the great relief of the ladies, who had too much on 
their hands to enjoy standing about and engaging in 
desultory conversation. 

"No fish, and no second course," remarked Ida 
solemnly. 
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" What does that oracular sentence portend ? " said 
Florence. 

"Why, don't you see, excellent Miss Giddy-pate, 
that this fine London gentleman has not been 
accustomed to dine without these two extras, as / call 
them ; and I, having to order the dinner this week^ 
am naturally very anxious about things being done 
properly ; and I knew very well that the Gordons and 
Mr. Fairfax would not care one straw about them, 
so, as it is a great trouble to make sure of these things 
at Cherryton, I thought we could do very well 
without." 

" So we can," said Mrs. Ratcliffe. " If people 
drop in without being asked, we are very glad to see 
them, but they must take what there is. This is real 
hospitality, to be ready to receive any one and every 
one without making a fuss. We will g^ve them the 
best we have ; but we will not put ourselves out of 
the way just for dainties and show." 

" But will he not think that we don't know how to 
do things ? " 

" Never mind what people think, as long as you do 
your best. You will only make yourself uneasy for no- 
thing, if you try to imagine what people are thinking." 

Sir Charles left the house rather happy. He 
thought he had made a very favourable impression 
upon both the young ladies who had followed him 
into the hall. He little knew that Ida's thoughts had 
been entirely upon fish and second course; whilst 
Florence's eyes were measuring the difference of 
height between his own neat little figure and the 
majestic presence of the old cavalier in the picture, 
and perhaps of a cavalier still in the body. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



LATE FOR DINNER. 




jTRANGE to say, Sir Charles Ellerslie was 
not late for dinner. His anxiety to be 
well established on a footing of intimacy 
with the family circle at Hawley, before 
the appearance of Mr. Fairfax, may perhaps account 
for this unwonted punctuality. As he was driving 
out to the court in the one fly belonging to the Bear 
hotel, he perceived the party from the parsonage 
a little way in advance of him. A tall man in black, 
a lady with a somewhat determined step, a bag in 
her hand containing her cap, a neat cloaked figure of 
a young girl stepping beside her ; there was no doubt 
but that they composed the Fairwater contingent. 
Sir Charles was generally polite, particularly so to 
ladies, always so to men, unless there happened to be 
a rival in the field ; so he desired the flyman to stop, 
jumped out into the road, and introduced himself. 

*' I beg your pardon," he said to Mrs. Gordon, " I am 
a friend of Mrs. Ratcliffe's, and shall be so happy to 
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give you a lift to Hawley Court How fortunate 
that I overtook you before you had completed the 
walk." 

He helped the astonished Mrs. Gordon into the 
fly, handed Grace in after her, and, holding the door 
open for Mr. Gordon, waited until he had seated 
himself opposite them, and then took the remaining 
place. He was amply repaid for this little act of 
politeness. The vicar, who knew every stick and 
stone of the country through which they were passing, 
gave him abundant information about the neighbour- 
hood ; and in his sweet winning and gentle way spoke 
of the old legends of the place, particularly of the one 
concerning Lady Sibyl ; and so the half hour's drive 
was full of interest, and Sir Charles was almost sorry 
when they got to Hawley. 

The vicar was in tolerably good spirits, he had not 
been worried very much that day, and he and Mr. 
Fairfax had been having a long conversation which 
seemed to have given him some sort of pleasure 
and satisfaction, though the subject of it had not 
transpired. Mrs. Gordon was happy at seeing him 
happy, and she always liked going to Hawley, 
because, as she said, "Mrs. Ratcliffe was so genial, 
she seemed to make the world pleasanter for at 
least a week afterwards." Grace looked particularly 
well that evening. Her usually pale face had a pretty 
pink colour, brought there by the exertion of the 
evening walk, and her dark brown hair, so smooth 
and well arranged, and thoroughly unlike the haystack 
and furzebush fashion, at that time unfortunately 
so prevalent, had a quiet and modest charm which 
llUit a spectator in mind of "Priscilla, the Puritan 
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maiden." The quiet dignity of her manner, too, was 
a change to the dweller amongst London crowds, for 
Grace never seemed excited and never was in a hurry. 
She, too, was in a calm and contented state of mind, 
foi^he schoolroom party at Fairwater had not been 
so troublesome as usual ; Ethel's vivacity was at 
present being exercised on a tough bit of Hallam, 
and the drawing of a Hon rushing on its prey. Harry 
was very well occupied with his studies at Cherryton 
School, and there had not been many half-holidays 
lately to make his sisters riotous. Mabel was not 
pert now that Ethel was too busy to encourage her, 
and Clare was always good when nobody put her up 
to being naughty. Mrs. Gordon was stronger now, 
and though rather nervous, or what the vicar called 
"irritable," she was able to control master Charlie 
a little, so that the schoolroom was not altogether the 
bear-garden it used to be. Thus Grace had a little 
leisure from distracting thoughts, and was able to 
enjoy an evening out without anticipating sadly 
disturbing scenes next day from the momentary 
relaxation of discipline. Mrs. Gordon felt truly 
thankful to Mrs. Ratcliffe for finding out that Ethel's 
troublesome vivacity was simply misdirected energy, 
and that a double dose of mental and bodily occupa- 
tion was the right remedy to apply. The Fairwater 
party were having a cheerful walk when Sir Charles 
overtook them, and had it not been for Broadmoor, 
and for Fairwater church, and for school inspectors, 
and a few other little matters, which prevented him 
from finishing a poem he was much delighted with, 
the vicar would have been in a very comfortable and 
happy state of mind. 
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" How fortunate that I overtook you," said Sir 
Charles, when the vicar had finished his " sweet little 
legends," as Maud called them. " You would certainly 
have been very late." 

" Are you not rather early ? " said the vicar, lopk- 
ing at his watch. 

" I don't know. I dare say I lost no time. I was 
glad enough to get out of that horrid hole, the Bear. 
It was very good of Mrs. Ratcliffe to ask me, but I 
felt sure she would ; they say she is the most good- 
natured woman in the county." 

"A great contrast to some of our friends," re- 
marked Mrs. Gordon tartly. " Have you seen Mrs. 
Mazy ? " 

" I have not had that pleasure." 

" That is a pity. The tip of her tongue would take 
out an iron-mould." 

" Now, please, Sophia," remarked her husband ; 
" please don't. You need not have talked about Mrs. 
Mazy." 

" You may be very sure that I shall say nothing 
but what is perfectly true," remarked Mrs. Gordon 
rather stiffly. " I say nothing but truth about her or 
anybody else." 

" No doubt, no doubt," replied the vicar. " But is 
it wise to tell the truth always, my dear ? You need 
not have said anything at all about her." 

" Well, I only hope she will be there this evening. 
The contrast is truly delightful. This is an age of 
strong contrasts. Sir Charles, you know." 

" It is, indeed," he said laughing, and comparing 
the sharp veracity of the one speaker with the gentle 
gravity of the other. He longed to hear Grace talk, 
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but Grace had hitherto said very little. However, she 
remarked — 

" Some people say Mrs. Mazy*s talk is like an east 
wind, it clears away unpleasant things, though it is 
not very pleasant in itself.'* 

" Very good, Miss Gordon ; did you invent that 
yourself, or did somebody tell it you ? " 

" I think I heard Mr. Fairfax say so," answered 
Grace ; " but I am not quite sure." 

Sir Charles's countenance was overcast in a 
moment, but he laughed it off like a man of the world, 
and said — 

" Mr. Fairfax seems a sort of an oracle in these 
parts. I heard a great deal about him at Hawley, 
when I was there this afternoon. I suppose the 
ladies there do not see many strangers, and so are 
rather taken up with the one or two they do see." 

*' Not exactly, I think," said the vicar. " I have 
heard of several people staying there, but in a quiet 
way. The colonel being absent, Mrs. Ratcliffe would 
be glad to lead a more secludfcd life than she considers 
good for her daughters ;" and I think she told me that 
she never asked people to stay, but that if old friends 
chose to offer themselves she was always very glad 
to receive them hospitably." 

" And I suppose this old friend, Mr. Fairfax, offers 
himself continually ? " 

" He certainly is a great deal there ; but he con- 
sults Mrs. Ratcliffe about all his plans for doing good, 
which are numerous ; more so, I think, than he can 
possibly carry out." 

Sir Charles shrugged his shoulders. " How fond 
some people are of reforming their neighbours. They 
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say if every man reformed himself the world would 
very soon be much pleasanter than it is." 

" A very good suggestion," replied the vicar ; " but 
I fear there is not the slightest chance of its being 
carried out. I know it would save me a deal of 
trouble — particularly with regard to Broadmoor," he 
added to himself, and sighed. 

By this time they had arrived. Sir Charles looked 
rather disdainfully at the portrait of the cavalier in 
the long boots, as he crossed the hall. He did not at 
all like that picture; it was such a stern, defiant 
picture. There was something in the character of 
the man it represented utterly different from his own. 
**Do you like that picture, Miss Gordon ?" he said, as 
they passed it. 

" I do not think I ever thought much about it," 
said Grace. " I will look at it particularly next time. 
We must not wait now." 

They entered the drawing-room. It looked bright 
and cheerful; books, work, drawings, were resting 
here and there ; the room was not too tidy, still it 
was not in disorder. It was a sunny room, inhabited 
daily, summer and winter, and thus utterly devoid of 
the "best parlour" dreary feel which sometimes 
weighs so heavily upon the casual visitor. The four 
girls were there, and Mrs. Ratcliffe entered the room 
almost at the same time as her guests. Mrs. Mazy 
had just arrived. Mrs. Ratcliffe liked to have her 
sometimes, in spite of her critical and generally dis- 
agreeable observations, for she thought a censorious 
spirit got worse by brooding over things alone, and 
the more she entered into society, especially the 
society of young people, the more she was likely 
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to grow happy and softened. Other people, not so 
good-natured as Mrs. Ratcliffe, thought Mrs. Mazy a 
great deal too cross to grow happy, and a great deal 
too old to grow softened ; but Mrs. Ratcliffe was 
always sanguine, especially when the character and 
happiness of her fellow-creatures was in question. 
Mrs. Mazy sat near the window, with her hands firmly 
clasped upon her lap, and with her mouth pursed up, 
making remarks which caused Ida to laugh and 
Florence to look grave. This was a curious thing in 
the Ratcliffe family, for Florence generally was the 
laughter-loving one, and Ida was a little inclined to 
be grave and censorious. However, in this case their 
position were reversed. Mr. Fairfax was the subject 
of conversation. 

"I was saying," remarked Mrs. Mazy sententiously, 
as if the world would have a very great loss if it did 
not hear what she had been saying, " I was saying 
that the youngest person of the company is generally 
late for dinner. I mean gentlemen, of course ; ladies 
are mostly punctual, they have been brought up to it, 
poor things, in order not to inconvenience the men, 
when they are graciously pleased to remember that 
there is such a thing as time." 

'* You are a little severe, are you not ? " said the 
vicar. " It still wants five minutes to seven." 

" And I have heard," said Sir Charles, who looked 
immensely amused at Mrs. Mazy's speech, and still 
more at her determined manner, " that it is quite as 
unpunctual to be too early as too late. We ought to 
apologize to you, Mrs. Ratcliffe, for arriving so soon." 

" Our friends can never arrive too soon," replied 
that lady, "and I owe you a debt of gratitude for 
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bringing Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, otherwise they would 
certainly have been twenty minutes late." 

" I could not prevail upon Mr. Gordon to go and 
dress," said the vicar's wife. " He was perfectly 
absorbed in some idea he has got hold of. He 
always takes such delight in his own lucubrations." 

"And well he may," replied Mrs. Ratcliffe, who 
never lost the pleasure of saying an agreeable thing. 
" I saw somes versus of his in the County Express last 
week which struck me as being quite beautiful ; I 
knew they were his by the style and the initials." 

The vicar blushed. His was one of those sensitive 
natures which are particularly amenable to praise. 
He did not get much of it at home. His wife was 
too anxious and nervous to enter into his calm 
devout way of looking at the world, and the con- 
tinual process of "waking up" which he had to 
endure did not render him very confident of his own 
powers. 

" So you found me out," he said in his soft, quiet 
voice. "I should never have sent anything to be 
printed, but that naughty child Ethel stole the verses, 
copied them out, and sent them without asking my 
leave." 

"Which showed her discernment. I did not 
know that she was so good a judge of poetry." 

"Ethel has learnt a great deal by joining your 
reading parties," said Grace quietly. " It is astonishing 
how a taste for literature develops in people when 
they are properly managed. Ethel is quite different, 
Mrs. Ratcliffe, since you have taken her up." 

" I am very glad, my dear Grace, that I have been 
able to be of any use to her or to you. But what can 
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have become of Mr. Fairfax ? he is generally as 
punctual as old Time/' 

" No doubt he is busy about some good work," 
replied the vicar. " He is full of plans for the good of 
the working-men. He was with me a long time this 
afternoon." 

" I only hope, with all his plans, that he is not a 
teetotaller," said Mrs. Gordon ; " and I trust, with all 
my heart, that if he is, he will 'not make you one. 
With all your brain work it would be little better 
than murder, for you would never be able to get on 
without your very small portion of wine." 

" I hate teetotallers," said Mrs. Mazy. " They are 
so self-righteous, and they never can be with you five 
minutes without informing you of the fact. Suppose 
I were to go about the world informing people that I 
never ate beef or mutton, how ridiculous it would be ! 
Besides, they give a great deal of trouble. They are 
always wanting milk at dinner, which looks to me 
most disgusting, and they drink such quantities of it, 
too. Then their extras are frightful ; they require 
cocoa at odd times, and are always crying out for 
beef-tea when you have nothing in the house to 
make it of. I really would rather have a visitor who 
drank a bottle of champagne a-day. It would be 
much less trouble, and not very much more expense." 

" Oh, Mrs. Mazy ! I am shocked at you ! " said 
the vicar. 

" It's perfectly true," she replied ; " I know it, 
because I had one of them staying with me once, and 
precious glad I was to get rid of him. His appetite, 
too, was enormous. He said he wanted to do credit 
to the cause." 
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"I should have said one excess was as bad as 
another," remarked Mrs. Gordon. 

" People don*t think so as a rule," said Mrs. 
Ratcliffe ; " but you may make your minds quite easy 
about Mr. Fairfax, for I assure you that he is very 
moderate in what he eats as well as in what he 
drinks. He often comes here to dinner and to 
luncheon, so I am well qualified to judge." 

Sir Charles frowned a little at this remark. He 
was much pleased at Mrs. Ratcliffe's hospitality to 
himself, but he did not see why it should be extended 
to other people so profusely. He was better pleased 
when Mrs. Mazy, who was getting hungry, having 
arrived at what some 'one calls the gastronomic age, 
shook her severe head and continued — 

" Of course Mr. Fairfax is the youngest of the 
party, the juniors are always the last ; and young men 
nowadays consider it fine to give themselves airs." 

" You may say that," said Sir Charles ; " I know 
a f ler in London who always comes in at the second 
course, after keeping everybody waiting for half-an- 
hour. His name is Vernon Forbes. He walks in and 
sticks his glass in his eye, and stares round and says, 
* Bless me ! I thought I was half an hour too soon. 
Haw ! haw ! I met the prince in Pall Mall, and he 
made himself so pleasant, that was how the time 
went. Haw ( haw ! * And then all the other f'lers are 
so pleased to hear that he has been talking to the 
prince, that it never strikes them to ask what prince 
it is. Haw ! haw ! They think it is the Prince of 
Wales, of course ! " 

And so the time passed away in lively chat, until 
Mrs. Ratcliffe began to think something must have 
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detained her guest, and rang the bell for dinner, 
having quite given him up. 

" How very badly Mrs. Ratcliffe arranges her 
parties ! " half- whispered Mrs. Mazy to the vicar, who 
led the way with that lady at Mrs. RatclifTe's 
request. 

" In what way ? " 

"Why, she never by any chance has enough 
gentlemen. You see, there are only two to-night — 
yourself and Sir Charles." 

"You see," replied the vicar, "the ladies of the 
house are five, to begin with ; then, they have been 
disappointed of one gentleman ; then I am not aware 
that this professes to be a dinner-party in the strict 
sense of the word. We were only asked to have a 
quiet evening here in order to discuss some parish 
business. You are always considered to be interested 
in everything which is for the good of the neighbour- 
hood, and so is Mr. Fairfax, whilst Sir Charles is a 
chance guest, dropping in, we may almost say, on his 
own invitation." 

"That certainly makes a difference," said Mrs. 
Mazy, somewhat mollified by the compliment to her- 
self ; and at that moment the vicar was asked to say 
grace. 

Dinner progressed, but no Mr. Fairfax appeared. 
Of course, being in the thoughts of most people 
present, his character, appearance, and prospects 
were freely discussed. 

" Do you know who he is ? " said Sir Charles 
languidly to Mrs. Ratcliffe. 

" Mr. Gerald Fairfax," replied that lady literally. 

S 
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" Of course, of course. But have you looked him 
out in the * Landed Gentry ? * " 

" No ; for the best of all possible reasons. I had 
not the slightest expectation of finding him there, for 
I don't believe he possesses any landed property what- 
ever." 

"And can you not find his name in any official, 
list or anything of that sort } You say he is always 
doing good, perhaps he is on the list of members of 
school boards. He is just the sort of fler who would 
be likely to be on a school board." 

" I don't know. He seems to me to be a kind 
of person who has his own ways of doing good, and 
does not care to be mixed up with other people's." 

" Very suspicious, very suspicious, indeed, my dear 
Mrs. Ratcliffe I " remarked Mrs. Mazy. " I'll trouble 
you for a little vinegar, please ; thank you. I don't 
at all admire these gentlemen who seem to know 
nobody and nobody knows them. Had you any 
letters of introduction with him ? " 

" With him ! As if he were a parcel ! " remarked 
Florence to Ida, aside. 

" No, I cannot say that I had. But I felt no fears 
about him, and I still feel none." Mrs. Ratcliffe was 
the most unsuspicious person in the world, but now 
she began to feel that she had perhaps been a little 
careless in allowing Gerald Fairfax to come and go 
just as he pleased. 

" I suppose," said Sir Charles, rather cynically, 
*' his likeness to your grand cavalier in the hall took 
away your suspicions." 

" I never had any," remarked Mrs. Ratcliffe calmly, 
" and I have none now." 
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" Well, that is very extraordinary ! " said Mrs. 
Mazy. " Now, I am always suspicious of everybody." 

" What a dreadful life you must lead ! " remarked 
Mrs. Gordon, opening her round eyes rather wide. 

" I beg your pardon, not at all. It is quite an 
intellectual exercise, finding out whether my sus- 
picions are correct." 

" And are they generally so } " asked the vicar 
gravely. 

" In nine cases out of ten, I am thankful to say, 
I have the satisfaction of catching out a rogue." 

" That must be very trying to your kind nature," 
said Mr. Gordon mildly. " Now I can't bear finding 
people out. Do you remember those sweet lines of 
Mrs. Butler's— 

** * Better trust all and be deceived. 

And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart which if believed, 

Had blest one's life with pure believing. 
Oh ! in this mocking world, too fast 

The doubting fiend o*ertakes our youth. 
Better be cheated to the last 

Than lose the blessed hope of truth.' 



I » 



" Excuse me for saying so," answered Mrs. Mazy, 
who had patiently listened to the rich soft voice 
repeating these verses, " but I think Mrs. Butler had 
better have ended the verse thus : 

Better be watchful to the last, 
And give up every hope of truth. 

I'm a little older than some of you, and I have 
seen a few very extraordinary things. I recollect one 
year I was staying at Chalkenwell, and you know 
how people run after strangers there, especially 
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if they have a little dash about them. Well, a grand 
stranger came down once — he called himself, I think, 
Percy Cavendish Montgomery de Montmorency, and 
he was to revive the noble sport of hawking. All the 
young men were wild after him because of the sport, 
and all the young ladies were wild after him on account 
of his good looks. He had a great establishment, a 
regular suite, and used to go out \yith his hawks, 
dressed in green-and-gold. This went on for some 
time, when one fine morning Percy Cavendish Mont- 
gomery de Montmorency decamped, leaving shoals of 
debts unpaid ; and on the investigation being made, 
which ought to have been made at the beginning 
instead of at the end, the great man was discovered 
to be Frederick Stokes the poisoner, a man who was 
known to have killed his wife, and to have tried to 
kill his mother-in-law, only she was a little tougher. 
He had been tried for his life, but the lawyers got 
him off on account of some legal technicality, though 
everybody knew well enough he was guilty. What 
do you think of that 1 " 

"A very sad experience," said Mrs. Ratcliffe, 
" btrthardly likely to come true of Mr. Fairfax. He 
abhors everything like show." 

At this moment the door-bell rang. 

" Here he is ! As he has stayed away so long, 
he had better have stayed away altogether," said 
Sir Charles ; " making everybody uncomfortable and 
beginning dinner all over again." 

" Would you like to go into the drawing-room and 
read the newspaper. Sir Charles, until Mr. Fairfax 
has caught us up ? " said Mrs. Ratcliffe slyly. This 
was her quiet reproof of his rudeness. 
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'*I must apologize," he answered. "In such 
pleasant company waiting cannot be irksome." 

The object of their solicitude entered the room 
calmly. He did not seem the least flurried by being 
late, but simply bowed to the whole party and shook 
hands with Mrs. Ratcliffe, saying, in a low voice, 
" Pardon me, I will explain presently ; " and then 
seated himself slowly and deliberately. 

" Confound his impudence ! " muttered Sir Charles. 
" Just like Vernon Forbes ! I dare say he thinks we 
ought to have waited for him." 

" I almost thought," said Gerald Fairfax, " that 
as I had stayed away so long I might as well have 
stayed away altogether, and not make everybody 
uncomfortable by beginning dinner all over again." 

Sir Charles started. They were his ov/n words. 
" Could the f ler have heard } " 

" But I thought I had better appear and apologize 
in person." 

" Come," thought Mrs. Mazy, " I am glad the 
creature has the grace to apologize." And she 
waited with intense curiosity to know the reason of 
his tardy appearance. But Mr. Fairfax was not 
going to gratify her curiosity. He kept his explana- 
tion for after dinner, and for the ears of Mrs. Ratcliffe 
and her daughters, only. Sir Charles was staying 
in the house, so he, too, was perforce admitted into 
the confidence. 

"I was so late," said Mr. Fairfax, "on account 
of a dreadful accident which has happened at Broad- 
moor. A cart, which was driven by a tipsy rascal 
very well known to me, knocked down a little girl 
called Nelly Churton and broke her leg. The poor 
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little thing cannot get good nursing, and I had to 
look up the doctor first, and then go off to Fostledown 
to get a nurse. I found a first-rate one there ; but, 
having undertaken to arrange matters, I was obliged 
to remain until I had seen her comfortably established 
by the side of her patient. And now, Miss Ida, I 
have to give you a message from the poor child. 
She is in your Sunday class." 

"I know she is," said Ida, and her dark eyes 
filled with tears. 

" And she says, ' Oh, please, ask Miss Ida to come 
and see me, and I shall bear it ever so much better ! ' " 

" Mother, may I go now," said Ida, starting up. 

" No, dear, it is too late ; the middle of the night 
is hardly the best time for a first visit. You might 
disturb both nurse and patient. You shall go the 
first thing to-morrow morning." 

" I felt quite sure you would not misunderstand 
my absence," said Gerald softly, for he had noticed 
Mrs. Mazy observing him with no friendly eyes. 

She had been very busy watching "the creature," 
and had discovered that he drank no wine. " Pro- 
bably took too much when he was younger," was the 
charitable inward comment. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

HIDDEN LIFE. 

|IR CHARLES ELLERSLIE was very 
glad that the child with the broken leg 
was in Ida's class and not in Florence's. 
Poor little Nelly Churton had been a 
constant attendant at the Fairwater Sunday-school. 
She had trotted off from her squalid home, fair 
weather or foul, and, with large wondering eyes fixed 
upon her teacher's face, had drunk in with great 
avidity the instruction so kindly given, and which 
formed her only knowledge of religion. She was one 
of those choice souls that seem to grow in grace, 
in spite of all evil surroundings ; for, like many in the 
long bricks rows of Broadmoor, her home was full 
of roughness, hardness, and not exactly misery, but 
a total want of all the bright things of life. A dreary 
prosaic ugliness reigned around, and it was a pleasant 
change to Nelly to run away across the downs to 
Fairwater, and see the pretty village with the gardens 
full of bright flowers, and the curious old church, and 
the kind face of the vicar, who often observed the 
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little stranger, and gave her a cheerful word, and 
most of all the sunny looks of the young ladies from 
Hawley Court. Nelly felt all the better for it after- 
wards, and perhaps learnt more from the atmosphere 
of the place than from the actual instruction given, 
though Ida had a pleasant way with her and always 
took great pains. Sir Charles, with great politeness, 
offered to escort Ida to see her little pupil, but the 
young lady declined with thanks, for she felt that his 
presence would be only a restraint, and that it would 
spoil her visit entirely to feel that he was fidgeting 
outside in the muddy little street, and wondering 
when she was coming. One of her sisters also offered 
to go with her, but Ida preferred being alone. A 
lonely walk was never disagreeable to her, and she 
wished to feel perfectly independent. She soon left 
the pleasant fields and woods of Fairwater and 
Hawley, and neared the high yet flat uninteresting 
and thickly populated Broadmoor. " How ugly ! " 
she thought, " yet how full of life ! And how little 
we know of the lives of those who crowd together 
here ! And yet, if we loved our fellow creatures truly, 
this would be by far the most interesting end of the 
parish ! This is full of souls, the other is full of birds 
and butterflies. A true beauty lies in this one, but 
it is not apparent. What a pity the outside is so ugly ! 
And why do human beings seem to devastate every- 
thing when they appear in any number?" When 
she arrived at the small brick house, which, by the 
way, was situated in Paradise Row, the door was 
opened by Mrs. Churton, a hard-featured, grumbling 
woman, whose face did not look calculated to cheer 
any one suffering from illness or accident. 
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" My Nelly ? Yes ! Accident ! a precious bad 
accident it is ! I wish I had that Jim Bates's head 
under my arm ; Td pummel his eyes till they were 
black and blue ! " 

Ida wondered whether this was the education her 
gentle Nelly got. There was no greeting from Mrs. 
Churton, no courtesy, no expression of pleasure at the 
young lady's visit. Ida felt rather disgusted. She 
had always been accustomed to be treated with great 
respect on the other side of the parish. " After all," she 
thought, " this is not Nelly herself, and if her mother is 
rude, all the more reason I should go and comfort her." 

" May I go up and see Nelly, Mrs. Churton ? " 

" Oh, yes ; go up if ye like. A power of people 
have been to see her, but since Sister came they've all 
had to cut. Sister don't allow no one; maybe though 
she'll allow you, specially if you be a friend of Mr. 
Fairfax's. Him as got hold of her'' 

This was rather confused. " Him as got hold of 
hery What her? The mysterious person called 
" Sister," or the poor child ? 

Ida hesitated. 

" Go on youi' said the woman. " Mind the turn in 
the stair. It's the first door to the left. Lucky we've 
got a spare room." 

"I hope I shan't startle her," Ida said rather 
nervously. 

" Law, no ; she's been startled enough. Nothink 
won't frighten her now." 

Ida saw that she was not to expect any introduc- 
tion, and, carrying her basket of dainties, she went 
lightly up the stairs, and rapped very gently at the 
door. 
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It was opened softly. A calm, quiet person, with 
gentle, deep velvety brown eyes, welcomed her. " I 
am Sister Clare," she said. " Mr. Fairfax sent for me, 
I dare say you have never seen any of pur community 
before." 

Ida shook hands with her warmly, scarcely noticing 
the high white cap, and the brown dress, which showed 
she was a member of the nursing sisterhood of St. 
Margaret's, The Sister continued : " Nelly has been 
asking for you, she says you were so kind to her in 
school ; she will be so pleased that you have come," 

Ida walked up to the little patient. The small, 
pale face was radiant with joy ; the large grey eyes 
looked upon Ida with the deepest affection. The 
Sunday-school teacher had no idea that her instruc- 
tion had really sunk down into such a promising 
soil. " How little we know ! " she thought. " How 
little we dream of the pleasure our almost chance 
words may give ! Nelly, dear, I am so sorry for 
you." 

" But, look ! I have got herl^ said Nelly, pointing 
to the Sister, " and now youVe come, too. Ain't I 
lucky ? " and so the cheerful disposition seemed much 
more to dwell on the bright side of things than the 
dark. " Mother says she would like to wallop Jim 
Bates, but I tell her it was quite lucky for me, for I 
have got hery and you, too, and I feel quite comfort- 
able-like, for all I am tied up so tight." 

" Well, we must hope that you'll get about again 
soon. Young soft bones heal very quickly." Ida 
glanced round the room, and was struck by the neat- 
ness and care apparent in every little thing. " You 
have taken pains, Sister Clare," she said* 
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'* That's what I came for," said the Sister with a 
smile. 

" Is there anything I can do to help you ? " 

" Nothing, I think ; unless you would be so very 
kind as to lend me a story book, to read to her when 
she gets a little better." 

" That I will. I put one or two into my basket, 
for I thought they might be needed. How grateful 
one feels for an interesting tale at times like these." 

" Miss Ida," said Nelly, " will you please say that 
hymn we were learning last Sunday in school? I 
have had it in my ears ever since." 

" What was it, dear } * The King of Love my 
Shepherd is \? " 

" Yes ; that was it. Please say it all through." 

Ida complied with the request, and a sweetly 
satisfied expression rested on poor Nelly's face. 

" I thought of that," she said, " when the doctors 
were pulling at my leg yesterday. I thought as I 
might die, and then the verse came into my head — 

* In death's dark vale I fear no ill, 

"With Thee, dear Lord, beside me ; 
Thy rod and staff my comfort still, 

Thy cross before to guide me.* 

Please, Miss Ida, what gospel will it be next Sun- 
day?" 

"Now, try and be quiet a little, dear," said the kind 
Sister ; " and do not get excited about your Sunday 
lessons. Miss Ida and I will talk a little together, 
and you shall listen to what we say. But, first, I will 
give you some lemonade." 

At this moment there was a great bang against 
the door, as if some clumsy person had run up against 
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it, and a loud voice was heard in altercation with Mrs. 
Churton's sharp one. 

" I declare, Jim Bates, I won't have my little *un 
insulted with your gifts ; and as for your crocodile 
tears, I value them no more than dirty water I " 

" It's a shame, that it is, as you won't let the poor 
little *un have summat she likes, because I brings it. 
If you don't take 'em for her, I'll shy these here balls 
right through the windy, and see how she likes it." 

" What a dreadful quarrel ! " said Ida. " Can't we 
stop it ? " 

*' Oh, that's nothing," said Nelly ; " they'd be at it 
half the night if they had a chance. Jim isn't cursing 
and swearing half as much as usual." 

The Sister, meanwhile, had quietly slipped down- 
stairs. The voices were lowered, the angry passions 
restrained. She returned with tears in her eyes. 
" Look ! " she said, " at these two beautiful peaches ; 
they are forced, and must have cost two shillings 
apiece. Jim has walked^ a long way for them. He 
brought them for you, Nelly, and he is so sorry. 
Poor fellow ! he cried like a child." 

" Don't take them both ; give one of them back to 
him with my love," said Nelly, her eyes dancing with 
pleasure. 

" But he would not like that. He was so anxious 
for you to have them. You must eat them and 
enjoy them, and it will give him such pleasure; he 
will think he has been able to make you some 
amends." 

" And indeed he has, and part of the pleasure is 
to have found out Jim to be so very kind. I always 
thought he was so rough." 
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"He does not seem rough now, though he did 
not take your mother's words very patiently. He 
says he'll be back again this evening to see how you 
are going on." 

"Why, Nelly, you'll have all the parish here. 
Mr. Gordon is sure to come, and Miss Gordon cer- 
tainly will, and as for, Mr. Fairfax, he is likely to be 
the first to inquire after you." 

" He has been here twice already," said Sister Clare. 
" You know he lives just opposite. He came in with 
some cocoa, so nicely made, for Nelly's breakfast, and 
just before you arrived he looked in once more to 
arrange something about the furniture." 

"He is a wonderful man," said Ida. "How 
quickly he went for you, and how quickly you came, 
too." 

" It is very lucky that we have a branch house at 
Fostledown," rejoined the Sister. "I should have 
taken a much longer time to come from the mother 
house." 

" But, wherever you may be, you have got to pack 
up and all that sort of thing," said Ida. 

" Not much to pack," said the Sister ; " everything 
I want goes into that little black bag." 

Ida laughed. "Well, that is light marching 
order. How this would delight my father. Mamma 
says he always complains that a lady's luggage requires 
an elephant to carry it. What a number of super- 
fluities most people's necessaries are I " 

"Yes, we soon learn how little is really needed, 
when we begin to try and lead the supernatural life." 

" What is the supernatural life ? " 

Sister Clare laughed. " I do not feel as if I had 
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been sent here to teach you, but, if you would like to 
know, perhaps it might interest you to carry back 
this little book ; it was the first thing that made me 
think of becoming a Sister. It is the ' Life of Soeur 
Rosalie/ " 

*' And who was Soeur Rosalie ? " 

" A woman who lived in the thick of the dens and 
slums of Paris, and shed the most beautiful light all 
around her, the light she had herself caught from 
gazing at the Divine glory." 

" I should like to read it very much. But will 
you not want it to read to Nelly ? " 

"It would be a little too exciting for her. We 
must read her quiet, childish little stories for awhile. 
I brought it for myself I thought I should like 
perhaps to read it again in the long nights when I 
am watching." 

" And now you are letting me carry it away } " 

" I have a lighter task than I expected. Nelly 
slept a good deal, and I had only to be ready to give 
her lemonade and to comfort her a little when she 
was low. The pain I fancy is not so great with these 
young things. I have seen grown men suffer horribly 
and never sleep a wink the first night." 

"And where did you sleep.?" said Ida. She 
looked round and could see no accommodation, no 
second bed. 

"On the floor. We carry a little bed with us, 
which we roll up out of the way when not wanted. 
This makes us quite independent of all arrangements. 
But we seldom expect to rest the first night; and 
indeed the strain and anxiety of being in a new place 
with new cares often prevents all idea of such a thing." 
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" But you must be very tired." 

"We seldom have time to think about that. 
When your heart is in your work all other things 
give place. Some of our Sisters forget all about 
themselves. I can^t say I do. Sister Caroline was 
once coming down to nurse a very bad case, when the 
train met with an accident ; she was hurt in the face, 
but she went on, did her work, and not a soul knew 
that she had been injured until she returned, having 
carried her invalid through the illness with perfect 
success.*' * 

*' Well, I call that heroic." 

" It is but a trifle to what takes place constantly 
abroad. Look at the nursing Sisters on the fields of 
battle on the continent. Their work is wonderful, 
and the beauty of it is that it is taken as a mere 
matter of course, simply as the outcome of the 
religious life." 

" What is the religious life } " asked Ida. " Ought 
not every one's life to be a religious life ? " 

" I was using the word in its technical sense," said 
Sister Clare. " Of course, every one's life ought to be 
religious in your sense ; what / should call the 
spiritual life. But the meaning of the word ' religious * 
is, I believe, tied or bound. Now, the Sisters of a 
community are tied or bound by certain rules to a 
certain mode of life. There are many people who 
praise their work warmly, but find great fault with 
their life ; they little think that the works of mercy 
which they see are simply fruits of the life, just as a 
bunch of grapes is the fruit of the vine. If you are 
interested in this matter I will explain it to you more 

♦ A fact. 
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fully some day. Meanwhile I think you will be, 
as I was, much charmed with the 'Life of Soeur 
Rosalie/ "- 

" I have no doubt. But are there not many who 
have done wonderfully good and great things in the 
world, without being tied and bound to a religious 
community ? " 

" Oh yes ; numbers. But you know the wonder- 
ful strength which union gives ; and sympathy also, 
and the one aim." 

"Which is?" asked Ida. 

"The glory of God, and the salvation of souls," 
replied Sister Clare solemnly. 

" A grand aim to live for," thought Ida. " Some- 
thing even more delightful than scientific lectures and 
note-books." 

All this time Nelly was resting in a dreamy state, 
perfectly happy at knowing two persons she loved 
were in the room, and so they continued talking 
softly. 

"Pardon me," said Ida, "but I should almost fancy 
that, with your good works and your spiritual employ- 
ments, your heart and your hands would be fully 
occupied, but your mind and intellect left to lie rather 
fallow." 

" That is a very common idea," said Sister Clare, 
smiling ; " and I do not feel at all hurt with you for 
suggesting it ; but it is not the case. There is at times 
almost too much employment for the brain. What 
with meditation, and preparing for classes, and teach- 
ing, and taking notes of all the beautiful things we 
hear, for we, too, have our scientific lectures," she said, 
as if she had seen into Ida's thoughts. " Then we have 
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to learn our trade, to go through regular hospital 
training, and those who have separate charges have 
to be clever at arrangements, and exact at keeping 
accounts." 

" I see," said Ida ; " certainly the intellect has a 
great deal to do, after all. But so many as you are, 
and working in the same way, wearing the same dress, 
doing the same things, you have hardly any chance of 
distinguishing yourselves." 

"That is the beauty of it," said the Sister. " Our 
life is hid with Christ in God." 

" And then, you must give up all ambition } " 

"Did you never hear," said Sister Clare, "that 
ambition is one of the daughters of pride } " 

" But, surely there is an honourable ambition, and 
many have done great things in consequence of it ? " 

" It is a very difficult question," said Sister Clare, 
"and I confess I am hardly clever enough to grasp it; 
but I believe that the only glory a true Christian 
should seek is the glory of his Saviour. The shelter of 
His name is more becoming to us than the display of 
our own. I confess that the community life is dearer 
and dearer to me just for that very thing — the oppor- 
tunities it affords for getting rid of our own selfish 
egotism." 

" I suppose anybody who could get rid of self 
would be perfectly happy ? " said Ida. 

" I have no doubt of it ; but I have been told this 
is never done in the life here below. It is part of the 
bliss of heaven." 

" It seems to me that, if your life be right, we all 
ought to lead the same." 

" Hardly," said Sister Clare. "You might as well 

T 
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say that all men ought to be clergymen, or statesmen, 
or farmers, because some are. There is such a thing 
as vocation. If all women were sisters of mercy, 
what a curious world it would be ! Each person has 
her own work appointed by God, and when we have 
found out what that work is then we are thoroughly 
happy." 

"I must go now," said Ida, "but I shall come 
again. You have given me a great deal to think 
about." 

"Yes, come again," said Nelly; " and do thank Jim 
Bates for the peaches." 

" Who would have thought that great rough man 
had such a very tender heart ! " said Ida. 

" You will not wonder at it when you know a little 
more of the world," remarked Sister Clare. " People 
see a great rough man, apt to be overcome by drink 
at the first temptation, and they set him down as 
a brute and a savage ; they see a smiling, smooth- 
tongued woman, and they immediately think her a 
saint and an angel. Neither opinion is correct ; both 
persons are probably much nearer on a par than you 
would imagine. The Divine Image in the one is rather 
more difficult to get at than in the other; but it exists, 
though obscured. What a happiness it is to think 
that part of our work here below is to break down 
the wall between the soul and its Maker, and between 
one soul and another ! " 

Ida took her little basket, shut the door softly, and 
went her way homewards. The walk over the common 
seemed very short, for her heart was full of new 
sensations. Ida's trouble was that gnawing presence 
of self, which seemed to intervene between her and the 
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supernatural life; reserved, self-centred, full of quiet 
ambition, what would, what could break this selfishness 
down ? At last a smile rose to her lips as a thought 
seemed to strike her. 

" What would aunt Charlotte say ? " was the half- 
spoken sentence. " She would say that I had gone 
utterly distracted." 





CHAPTER XVIII. 



A WALK IN THE WOOD. 




|!T was a fine, warm afternoon, and the in- 
habitants of Hawley Court were spending 
an hour, as they often did, at Fairwater 
parsonage. The church was a subject of 
great interest to all, and the Ratcliffes were often dis- 
posed to make it the goal of an afternoon walk. Its 
progress was very slow, for it had to be done by bits 
and scraps, as the money came in, and Mr. Gordon 
was quite determined that on no account would he 
give up one of the services in it. The services were 
carefully rendered, but plainly and simply, as Sir 
Charles Elleslie found, to his great horror, the first 
Sunday he attended them. The religious atmosphere 
of the place was scarcely to his taste — it was too severe 
and quiet, and the early Eucharist on Sundays involved 
a little too much self-denial for his amiable, but rather 
weak Christianity. 

" Why don't you have Gounod in A ? " he remarked 
to the vicar, as the whole party were sitting on the 
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lawn in the delightful shadow of a splendid lime tree, 
which was the glory of Fairwater garden. 

" Gounod in A ? " said the vicar. " What's Gounod 
in A?" 

Everybody laughed. 

"Why, Gounod's splendid mass music; don't you 
know it ? If we had had it on Sunday, it would have 
been a real treat." 

" Do you look upon the service, then, as a musical 
entertainment ? " asked the vicar. And his eyes 
twinkled with a sense of humour. 

" I don't see why it should be dull," remarked Sir 
Charles. " We ought to give the best we have, you 
know." 

** Yes, and I hope we did," said the vicar. " Our 
people cannot accomplish any thing very ornate, and I 
always think it better to do a little well, than to attempt 
a great deal badly." 

" But do you not get tired of Marbecke and Plain- 
song, and those simple hymns you seem so fond of? " 

**I don't think so, because I look upon church 
music simply as a means of expressing the words 
grandly and solemnly. The words are the chief 
point, and this is often forgotten nowadays." 

" I remarked," said Sir Charles, " that the words 
were spoken with great distinctness. I do not think 
I ever heard them so well pronounced as in your 
church." 

"I am glad you say so. The essence of good 
chanting is for a stranger to enter the church, and to 
be able to know exactly what is being sung, without 
having to refer to his book." 

" This is very seldom the case." 
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^Bwt might be more so," replied the vicar, "if 
people would only remember the old rules. Can you 
repeat those lines, Grace, I am so fond of? I forget 
the first couplet." 

" I think it is something like this," said Grace — 

*' ' When psalms thou singest to the Lord, 
Three mles in psalmody r^ard : 
Heavenward direct thy heart, forth tell 
Clearly the words : the sense mark well. 
Then prayerfully the hours we say, 
When heart and lips together pray. 
List as ye sing : b^;in the strain 
W^ith one accord, and let the close be plain.'" 

" I suppose that is all very right," said Sir Charles, 
" but it seems to me to be very dull. Where did you 
find it ? " 

"In a very old book, one of the early printed 
Sarum breviaries," replied the vicar. " But, Grace, go 
and find the large white vellum book which is on the 
shelf at the back of my writing-table — it is the book I 
am so fond of referring to upon any question of church 
arrangements. Those verses are quoted in it ; but there 
is a prose passage I want Sir Charles to see." 

Grace soon returned with the heavy book, and her 
father took it and fumbled over it in rather an absent 
way. 

" Wake up, pa ! " said Ethel. " I know where to find 
it, for I put a mark into it that I might have the 
place always ready ; you are always so fond of that 
passage. Here it is ! Grace, read it." 

" In Psalms and Hymns, and on other occasions, 
when we pray to God according to the advice of the 
blessed Augustine, let that be conversant in your 
heart, which is uttered by your mouth. If the heart 
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pray not, in vain doth the tongue labour, for, according 
to Jerome — 

' As a blast to the lighted coal, 
So to prayer is devotion of soul.' 

Because, as saith the blessed Bernard, ' Prayer without 
devotion is not the voice of a man, but rather the 
lowing of an ox/ In order, therefore, to sing the 
more devoutly and plainly, let there be no syncope, 
huddling together, or clipping ; lest, contrary to His 
law, a maimed sacrifice be offered to God, and a curse 
be incurred for doing the work of God negligently. 
Begin, therefore, together, pause together, and end 
together; waiting, stopping, and proceeding mutually, 
that you may show yourselves uniformly submissive 
to the yoke of the Lord, Let talking and whispering 
and whatever does not pertain to the matter in hand 
be altogether avoided, like poison, which corrupteth 
the whole residue of the worship of God. It seems 
less blameable to be silent or absent than to be guilty 
of any of the preceding faults. Nor attend too 
pleasurably to the sound, so that it be no longer 
prayer. As blessed Augustine saith in his Confessions, 
* As often as the chanting pleases me more than what 
is chanted, so often I confess that I sin grievously.' " 

" Well, I think he was rather hard upon himself," 
said Sir Charles ; " and I am sure he would have con- 
demned half the churches in London. Don't you 
think we moderns require a little relaxation ? " 

" Don't you think some of us have quite enough 
relaxation all the week?" asked the vicar smiling. 
" I have heard it said that some of the young men in 
London require six days for amusement, and one day 
to recruit, in order that they may begin again. Rather 
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different to the old rule, which gave six days to work, 
and one to worship ! " 

" Mighty little work or worship either, most of us 
do," said the young man. " We ought to come to you, 
Mr. Gordon, to learn our duty." 

Florence looked round to see whether he said this 
in joke or in earnest, for she was playing with Ethel's 
pet dog on the little terrace which led to the summer 
house. The first object her eyes met was Gerald 
Fairfax's tall form coming across the lawn. The 
younger part of the community raised a shout of 
welcome, for he was beginning to be known and 
loved by the children, but Sir Cha^rles EUerslie's face 
was darkened by a frown. 

" That f 'ler again ! " he muttered. " It's the third 
time he has turned up in five days, and everybody 
always seems so pleased to see him." But he took 
care not to show his dissatisfaction, for he was mind- 
ful of the old adage, "Qui invidit, minor est," though 
he would have given a great deal to see Florence's 
face light up thus at his approach. After the first 
greetings, Gerald addressed himself in a low tone of 
voicejto Ida. This was an intense relief to Sir Charles, 
who continued to entertain the other ladies in just a 
little over-excited and over-anxious manner. 

"I am so glad to hear from Sister Clare," said 
Gerald, " that you and she have such pleasant intimate 
conversations together. She tells me that you are 
such a relief to the monotony of her existence." 

"I am sure," replied Ida, ''that I am only too 
thankful for the advantage of her society and instruc- 
tions. I have only one fault to find with her, she is 
making Nelly well too fast, and I fear she will go 
away." 
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" What should you say if we can persuade her to 
stay ? " said Gerald. 

"But she cannot be persuaded. You must per- 
suade the community to let her stay." 

" I know that," said Gerald ; "but I have a plan in 
my head." 

" What should you say to an iron church, and a 
curate, and a mission house ? " 

" It would be a great happiness to be able to get 
something of the kind at Broadmoor," replied Ida. 
" But would it be possible ? " 

"I think so. I have been talking to the vicar 
about it. We were hard at it for an hour or two 
yesterday afternoon." 

" And what did he say ? " 

'' Only too thankful ; but with St. Dunstan*s on his 
hands, and all the restoration of it, and his large 
family, and the expenses he has been put to, it is 
utterly impossible for him to do more than give his 
hearty blessing to the undertaking." 

" I should think so. But, Mr. Fairfax, what is to 
be done next? Somebody will have to pay a very 
large sum of money." 

" I think I know a friend," said Gerald, "who will 
undertake to provide it. Do you not think it would 
be charming if we could get two of those red houses 
in Paradise Row knocked into one, and made into, 
say, a very simple mission house, and Sister Clare to 
be the first head of it ? " 

" Indeed, I do. She is admirably fitted for such 
a post, and has already won the hearts of many of the 
^•ough people who come in and out inquiring for little 
Nelly." 
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" Of course," said Gerald, '* they would give her 
help from the parent house, and two or three Sisters 
would follow her. They have a way of sending out 
very nice little swarms from the mother hive. They 
would be preparing the people while the iron church 
was building." 

"A most delightful plan," said Ida. ''I should 
like to hear more of it I am sure mamma will be 
interested. I see she is saying good-bye now, and a 
general move seems to be going on, so I must hear 
the rest another time." 

" I will walk home with you. I shall be glad if 
you will be so kind as not to mention any of my plans 
until they are a little more matured. I tell you because 
you know Sister Clare so well, and also because I am 
glad to have your advice. We shall have a beautiful 
walk to Hawley through the woods. I do wish that 
church could be got on a little faster, and then the 
vicar would be able to think of something else." 

There was a general move now ; everybody was 
saying good-bye to everybody else. Sir Charles 
Ellerslie saw with disgust that " the Pier " intended 
walking home with the Hawley party, but he also 
saw with pleasure that he seemed to prefer walking 
with Ida instead of Florence. It was a lovely evening, 
and they went two and two along the narrow path 
through the woods, admiring the richly varied foliage, 
and the sunlight glinting across the trunks in broken 
lights and half lights. The conversation soon ceased 
to be general. Gerald and Ida were far on ahead, 
talking about the Broadmoor plans ; Sir Charles and 
Florence were a long way behind, and Sir Charles had 
most of the talk to himself ; Mrs. Ratcliffe and Maud 
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were rather in advance of these two ; and, still further 
on walked Ethel and Eva, for madcap Ethel was not 
easily got rid of, and was enlightening Eva about 
some wild plan she had for studying animals 
under Rosa Bonheur, and becoming an English Rosa 
Bonheur herself. " Such fun, you know, Eva, because 
one need not sit in a stupid school of art all day, nor 
go to sleep in a studio, but walk over the fields and 
woods all day long, and make fresh, quickly painted 
sketches of all the creatures." 

" And get tossed by a bull," suggested Eva. " No, 
no, better come with me and learn to shoot at a mark 
and take care of yourself" She had just begun to say, 
" better come with me, and paint the camels, and the 
tents, and the Arabs, and the guards," when she 
remembered that everything connected with her plans 
for winning the Diamond Ring was to be a dead 
secret. Biting her lips, she changed the conver- 
sation. 

" How lovely everything is to-night ! " remarked 
Sir Charles, who somehow or other felt a little em- 
. barrassed, as Florence walked on rather moodily by 
his side, wondering what had produced the sudden 
confidence between Ida and Gerald Fairfax. And 
yet why should they not be confidential } It was no 
business of hers. Ida was always good and wise and 
sociable, and was it not likely that Mr. Fairfax should 
take a pleasure in comparing notes with that culti- 
vated mind 1 Ida was much cleverer than she was, 
and much better, and Mr. Fairfax only showed his 
sense by preferring her society. Why did she feel a 
little cross .? She was certainly a little disappointed 
in Mr. Fairfax's manners. He ought to have walked 
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home with Mrs. Ratcliffe ; she did not like to feel 
that her mother was neglected. 

Sir Charles saw that she was preoccupied, so he 
made another little attempt. 

" How beautiful everything is this evening, Miss 
Ratcliffe ! " 

" Yes, very ! " said Florence absently. 

This was not encouraging. However, he thought 
he would try again. "Are you fond of walking 
through the woods in the evening } " 

" Yes, very," said Florence. 

" Are there any nightingales in this wood } " 

" Yes, very," said Florence. 

Sir Charles could not help laughing. "You are 
absent this evening, Miss Ratcliffe, and so am I. 
Might I ask whether you are thinking of any one in 
particular } " 

" I was thinking of my dormouse, and wondering 
whether any one had fed it this afternoon." 

" Happy dormouse ! " 

" Why ? " asked Florence. 

"To be thought of by you," said Sir Charles. 
" I can stand it no longer. Miss Ratcliffe. Might I 
ask you, have I the ghost of a chance ? " 

" Yes, very," said Florence absently. 

" Oh, thank you, thank you ! Say it again," said 
her companion rapturously. 

" What have I said ! " asked Florence, waking up. 
" Oh, please do not get into such a state. What have 
I said ? " 

"You said I had a chance of becoming the 
happiest of men. You said I had a chance of being 
beloved by you." 



J 
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" Oh dear ! Oh, dear ! " said Florence. " I said 
nothing of the sort. I am sorry. Please excuse me, 
Sir Charles. I don't understand. I was, I am afraid, 
very rude ; but I hardly heard a word you were 
saying." 

" Then, I will say it again. I hope, dear Miss 
Ratcliffe, that you will try to put up with my love, my 
admiration. From the first moment I saw you my 
heart has been yours ; and though I know I am a 
stupid fellow at everything, except perhaps in music, 
I hope and trust you will appreciate and try to return 
my affection." 

" Oh, no. Sir Charles ; it is quite out of the question," 
said poor Florence. " I am sure I must have been 
dreadfully in fault, but I did not the least intend to 
make you think — Oh, dear ! what shall I do ? " 

" Miss Ratclifife," said Sir Charles solemnly, " did 
you ever see my sonata in F } " 

" No, I never did." 

" Then, if you will take the trouble to look it over 
and read the full score carefully, you will, I am certain, 
change your mind. Chorley said a f ler who could 
write that in full score was worth a Jew's eye. Mark 
that, Miss RatclifTe, mark that ! And Chorley always 
quarrelled with everybody." 

" Thank you," said Florence, half sobbing; " but the 
score wouldn't make me change my mind the least." 

" Then, take this photograph. Look at it well, and 
see if you cannot make up your mind to love the man 
it represents." 

" Oh, thank you ; but I don't think fair people look 
at all well in photographs — in general, I mean to say," 
remarked Florence, fearing that she had said some- 
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thing rude. " How very vain of him to carry his 
photograph about in his pocket ! " she thought, little 
realizing that the poor little man had been carrying it 
about for days, and watching for an opportunity of 
presenting it to her. 

"Will nothing melt you, most obdurate yet the 
most adorable of beings ? From the first moment I 
ever saw you I considered you the most beautiful 
person I had ever beheld ! " 

This sort of admiration did not please Florence at 
all. She blushed very much, and interrupted with — 

" But, Sir Charles, you should not seek a wife for 
beauty alone, even if what you say were true, which 
I do not believe." 

" I know," said the young man, " I know, you 
have been reading Hannah More lately — something 
like this : 

* When wealth and looks and all are spent, 
Then wisdom is most excellent.' 

But wisdom comes last, remember ! " 

" Yes. I do not think that at all fair," said Florence, 
hardly able to help laughing. " But please let us 
forget all about this nonsense, and only think about 
enjoying the beauty of the evening." 

" This nonsense ! Miss Ratcliffe 1 Is this the 
epithet you apply to my ardent attachment.? Let 
me tell you, it may be fun to you, but death to me." 

Florence's eyes wandered longingly far beyond, 
where Ida and Mr. Fairfax had just reached the little 
white wicket gate which led out of the wood, and she 
answered absently, quickening her pace — 

" I am sure I should be very sorry to be death to 
anybody." 
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" Then, listen to me once more. I feel certain 
that you condemn me because you think I lead a 
useless existence — a London life devoted to nothing 
but amusement and music. But I will tell you what I 
will do if you will only consent to become Lady 
EUerslie. There is an old manor-house belonging to 
our family down in the eastern counties ; it is on a 
cold fenny soil, and very lonely, but it is a real old 
house. We will go back to it, and put it in habitable 
repair ; you shall be Lady Bountiful tliere, and shall 
live for doing good. I know that's what you would 
like ! It is called Scatterby House. There are loads 
of poor people to help, and no end of wicked people 
to convert. There is a ruinous church, too, to rebuild ; 
the rector is always sending me letters about it. Now, 
won't that tempt you } Think what a world of good 
you might do ! " 

Poor Florence! This was rather tempting, for 
she was fond of putting people to rights ; but the 
offer of such a sphere had come a little too late. 
Besides, there was the incumbrance to be considered. 

" No, thank you, Sir Charles," she replied. " It is 
very kind of you to wish it, and to adapt yourself to 
my tastes ; but really I have no wish to leave home, 
and mamma would certainly consider me too young 
to marry." 

" Then, suppose I wait a little while. We need 
only be engaged, you know ; and we are both young 
enough to afford to wait a year or two." 

" No, Sir Charles ; no lapse of time could make any 
difference in my feelings. You would be immensely 
unhappy if you had a wife who did not love you." 

" Ton honour ! I should think so," said Sir Charles, 
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twisting his moustaches and looking rather angry. 
" But I think, if you were to give your mind to it, you 
would soon learn to do so." 

"I doubt it," said Florence quietly. She was 
getting rather provoked. 

" Ton honour, Miss Ratcliffe, I thought that, with 
your cleverness, you would have shown better taste. 
Has any other fler been beforehand with me, I 
wonder ? " 

Florence hesitated, amazed at what she considered 
his cool impertinence. 

" Tell me, you surely will not grudge me this poor 
satisfaction ? Has any other fler spoken to you as 
I am speaking ? " 

" No, certainly not," replied Florence with 
emphasis. 

" Humph ! better luck next time. Miss Florence. 
When you are a little acquainted with life you will 
learn the relative value of things. It isn*t everybody 
that gets such a chance," he muttered to himself. 
" Perhaps we had better walk on and join the 
others ? " 

" Perhaps we had," replied Florence, who desired 
nothing better. 

" I have one favour to ask of you," said Sir 
Charles. 

" Name it. I am sure I will grant it if I can. I 
shall never forget that you intended to pay me a very 
great compliment, and I am sorry that I was not able 
to appreciate it properly." 

"It is only this," said Sir Charles. "I shall be 
glad if you will not name our conversation outside 
the Hawley family. And I should be particularly 
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glad if you will promise not to tell that f ler," and he 
nodded in the direction of Gerald. 

" Certainly," said Florence, " but no promise is 
requisite. What could make you think I ever could 
have the slightest intention of telling him ? " 

"I don't know. Some young ladies are fond of 
telling these things, — think it is a feather in their cap, 
you know." 

"On the contrary, I should consider it a gross 
breach of confidence," said Florence. 

Sir Charles was pacified, and only showed his 
vexation by massacring the red campion with his 
cane as they walked out of the wood into the sunny 
fields beyond. 

Ida and Gerald looked up with a smile when 
Florence joined them, but she remarked that their 
conversation stopped suddenly and that the subject 
was changed. Mrs. Ratcliffe and Maud seemed 
engrossed in a conversation upon art, for Maud 
poured out all her longings to her mother, and Eva 
was rattling away to Ethel about the respective 
merits of the ponies and the dogs. Life had not yet 
grown so serious to them as to Ida and to Florence. 
The evening passed away much as usual, the windows 
were thrown up to let the soft sweet summer air in, 
the jessamine was as balmy as ever, and the lime 
trees shed their sweetness over the old-fashioned 
terraced garden, but everybody saw that something 
had gone wrong, and Sir Charles, to say the least of 
it, was certainly very sulky. He went to Mrs. Ratcliffe 
that evening and, with many thanks for her kind 
hospitality, announced his intention of departing on 
the morrow. Mrs. Ratcliffe was rather relieved by 

U 
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the information, but she had the politeness not to 
show it. 

*' Florence, what have you done to that poor little 
man ? " asked the sisters, as they assembled in Ida's 
room just before going to rest, "You do not like 
him, what a pity ! Why do you not like him ? He 
seems so good-natured, and he is so pretty." 

" That's just it," said Florence ; " he is like a little 
bird that one would like to see hop on one's finger 
whilst one chirps out tweet, tweet," 

It was all very well for Florence to joke. She 
was heartbroken at the idea of having made any one 
miserable. She went to her mother's room, and 
talked there until long after midnight, comforted by 
the assurance that she had done perfectly right. 

And thus ended Mrs, Dauncey's matrimonial 
schemes for Florence. 




I 




CHAPTER XIX. 

GODS AND GODDESSES. 

CAN quite understand your ambition," 
said Mrs. Ratcliffe to Maud, as they 
were driving together to Cherryton, 
one of the old School of Art mornings. 
*' It is a very noble ambition, and I do not wish in 
the least to discourage it. I only wish it to be kept 
in due subordination to other things." • 

"But surely," said Maud, "art is a great and noble 
thing to be devoted to." 

"I have no doubt of it, but we must always 
remember that there is something greater and nobler 
still. Did you ever hear the story of the Spanish 
painter and the little child ? " 
" No, never." 

" Then I will tell it you. One of the old Spanish 
painters, I forget his name, was full of aspirations like 
yours. He was painting one day a beautiful picture 
of the Madonna and Child, when a little wild Spanish 
boy, just a little ragged sunburnt fellow haunting the 
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sunny market-places and the great broad stairs of 
galleries, came and watched him at his work. The 
little fellow asked him what he was painting. The 
painter told him, but still it conveyed no idea to his 
mind. Looking at his blank countenance, the artist 
asked him impatiently whether he knew the Creed ? 
The boy said he knew not what he meant ' Do you 
not know,* said the painter, * have you not heard, " I 
believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth: and in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, Born of the 
Virgin Mary ? " ' ' No,' said the boy again. * Then 
I will teach it to you,' said the painter ; and he laid 
down his brush and taught the little fellow the Creed. 
Day after day the boy came to say it, and the painter 
painted whilst the boy went through his lesson, and 
then the painter moved to another town and they 
never met again. The painter went on painting ; he 
went on painting altar-pieces, and saints, and he 
forgot all about that little boy. Years and years 
afterwards that little boy became one of the best 
and holiest missionaries ever known, and long after 
the painter's death the words he had taught him bore 
fruit. One night the missionary was very weary and 
discouraged ; he seemed to have made no impression 
upon those around him, and his thoughts went back 
to the days when he was a careless little gipsy-like 
boy, watching the artist at work. For a moment he 
thought, * How I envy that man ! his life was passed 
amidst everything beautiful, whilst I can make no 
impression at all ! ' Just as he had said this he heard 
a soft low voice close to his ear, just like warm south 
wind amongst the lemon groves, and it said, 'Tell 
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them again ! tell them again ! Never be weary of 
telling them. All my beautiful pictures are forgotten, 
but I taught the Creed once to a little child and that 
little child is making saints ! Tell them again ! tell 
them again ! Never be weary of telling them.' And 
the missionary was never sad any more, for he knew 
that his work was blessed." 

"A very beautiful story," said Maud, "and one 
full of meaning. I suppose the lesson it is meant 
to teach is, that we often do good when we least 
intend it, whilst our far-fetched laborious endeavours 
have too much of self in them to succeed" 

" Exactly. And also that there are higher things 
to learn and to teach than the most beautiful things 
in art." 

" I wonder whether the story is true ; " said Maud 
thoughtfully. 

" If not, it ought to be," said Mrs. Ratcliffe. 

"Mamma, did you invent it ? " said Maud. "You 
love to teach by parables." 

" Invent it } what should make you think so ? " 

"Because you never gave the names of the people. 
What were their names ? " 

" I wouldn't inquire into every little minute 
particular," said Mrs. Ratcliffe smiling. " But here 
we are at the School of Art. Mind and be industrious ; 
but there is no need of that. I should rather say to 
yot4y do not get too much engrossed." 

Merry Ethel met Maud on the steps. 

" I am so glad you have come. I would not go 
in without you. Let us make haste to our places. 
I am quite certain I shall lose my favourite easel." 

And the girls went in, laughing with delight at the 
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thought of the long happy morning they should have 
at their favourite employment, and utterly oblivious 
of Mrs. Mazy's encouraging remark, that she couldn't 
imagine why young ladies should slave as they did 
when everybody knew that forty thousand unsaleable 
pictures were painted every year in England by 
professional artists. 

Maud and Ethel worked away heartily all the 
morning. It was a warm autumn day, and the smells 
of oils and varnish and all kinds of pigments and 
mediums were mixed up together in odoriferous 
confusion. Miss Stickleback had a cold and shut 
the windows, and Mr. Blogg opened them directly 
her back was turned. It was a soft, warm stuffy day, 
and some of the pupils were inclined to be just a little 
wee bit quarrelsome about their easels. One o'clock 
came at last, all too soon for some, and much too late 
for others, and the resident students went away hastily 
to dinner. Mr. Brown, too, scuttled away, looking at 
his watch as if afraid Lord Bang would come in and 
interrupt them ; but, luckily for all concerned. Lord 
Bang was just then at Brighton. Ethel had wished 
Maud good-bye. She was to join Mr. Gordon at 
Cherryton Market Cross, he had business in the town, 
and was going to take her home. Maud was in the 
middle of softening off the shadow part of the bridge 
of a nose, it would have been death and destruction 
to her to have moved. 

"Miss Ratcliffe, will you have the goodness to 
take charge of the key of the door?" said Miss 
Stickleback. "I am in a hurry to be off. I shall 
be back at two. You can stay here as long as you 
like, if you will only take charge of the key." 
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Maud was delighted. She desired nothing better, 
and was soon left all alone amongst the gods and 
goddesses. She finished the shade on the nose, 
and carefully looked over and corrected various little 
blemishes, which no eyes but her own would have 
remarked ; and presently she looked up, and to her 
great astonishment saw Apollo's great white head 
turn round and make a remark to Clytie. Presently 
some of the other inhabitants of Olympus joined 
in the conversation, and, leaning back in her chair, 
and letting her brush fall in amazement, she heard 
this dialogue, with sundry interruptions : 

" I call it thoroughly mean," said Apollo, nodding 
his curls to Clytie. 

" What do you mean by ' mean ' ? '* answered his 
beautiful adorer. 

" That is just like one of your stupid remarks," 
answered Apollo. " You have no imagination. That 
is one of the reasons I got so soon tired of you." 

Clytie drooped her beautiful head and a tear 
slowly fell down her lovely marble cheek. 

" I only wanted to understand you better, glorious 
Apollo, Tell me, who are you speaking of } '* 

"Why, of that slim insignificant mortal thing 
they call Maud," he replied, somewhat mollified. 

" What ? my particular pet ? She has been 
adoring me for the last month, please do not say 
anything against her." 

"That shows, how weak-minded you are," said 
Apollo ; " weak-minded people are always open to 
flattery. Minerva, don't stick that dreadful helmet 
of yours into my cheek." 

" I only wanted to know what you were say- 
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ing," said Minerva, in rather a deep bass voice for 
a lady. 

" I dare say. You were always inquisitive." 

'^ Well, tell us who you are talking about,'* shouted 
another voice from behind. 

" Don't roar like that, Hector ; you make me 
jump so I shall get broken. Pray remember you are 
only a mortal, and you have no business to speak 
to the gods in that disrespectful manner. It is 
fortunate for you that Jupiter is not here. His 
thunderbolt would smash you all to pieces in a 
moment, in spite of your boasting." 

"Ah," said Minerva, "it is a blot on our school 
that we have no head of mighty Jove amongst us." 

" If he had any patriotism or proper feeling. Lord 
Bang would soon supply it," said another voice, 
rattling along very fast. 

" Be thankful you have got mel^ said Apollo, " and 
don't be so flighty, Hermes ; you talk so fast nobody 
can understand you. Look at Juno, she is quite 
shocked at your forwardness." 

"I am used to it," replied Juno solemnly. It 
was a magnificent stolid head that spoke ; the mouth 
half open as if in scorn, the curls so massive they 
seemed carved by a giant's hand, the forehead slightly 
frowning. " I am used to it. There is little respect 
paid to sovereignty nowadays, and all the young 
ones think they must speak first. Formerly, Jupiter 
and I were the only people who dared to give an 
opinion." 

" Better say I and Jupiter," remarked a beautiful 
head from the top shelf. " Ego et rex meus." 

"Don't disgrace yourself, Venus, by talking Latin," 
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remarked Juno with a sneer. " Remember, you 
belong to the heroic age, to the Juventus Mundi." 

" Who's talking Latin now ? " remarked Venus. 

"I have forgotten all my Greek/* said Juno 
solemnly. " Who could remember it, mewed up in this' 
dreadful place, watching all the detestable little 
jealousies of mortals ? But, Apollo, you were saying 
something about Maud Ratcliffe } *' 

" I was. Now, please, Clytie, don't keep turning 
your head round at me whenever I speak ; it bores me 
dreadfully." 

" I'll try not," said Clytie, meekly, whilst a tear fell 
from the other eye. 

" Wipe your eyes, dear," suggested Venus. 

" I can't, I've no hands," was the disconsolate 
reply. 

" Let me assist you," politely said the Discobulus, 
who was in a grand fighting posture opposite. 

"Pray don't be too violent," whispered Ariadne, 
" she's such a dear sensitive creature." 

" But, about Maud Ratcliffe } " asked Juno again. 

" Ah, she is a mean one," said Apollo wrathfully. 
" She is working for a prize against all the pro- 
fessionals; for a prize which would be of infinite 
value to them, whilst she can do without it. I don't 
care a straw about Miss Stickleback, she is as spiteful 
as a cat, and stuck her nasty ruler in my eye — I hate 
people who are always measuring ; and I don't care 
a straw for Miss Featherstone, though she is a 
professional ; and I don't think anything of Blogg, who 
is as conceited as he can be ; but that poor, meek 
Benjamin Maple — I do think she might give him a 
chance ! " 
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** Maud Ratcliflfe has more talent than all of them 
put together," said Minerva sententiously. ''It is 
only Benjamin Maple who can come near her. He 
never made one mistake in copying the engraving 
of my helmet, and all the others made severaL" 

^\ wish you were not quite so proud of that 
helmet," said Apollo, " it's alwa>-5 getting in the way." 

''Ah, you are jealous^ because I am the only 
person allowed to wear one here." 

" You forget Ajax," said Apollo. 

"WTio cares for Ajax, grinning with his head 
thrown back and his mouth wide open ? I never 
saw anything so ugly ; besides, he is only a mortal 
after all. What does it signify what he does ? " 

"Well, don't get angry. Think of poor little 
Benjamin Maple ! He is very poor, and has got a 
dreadful home. If that Maud Ratcliffe were well out 
of the way there would be no doubt about his winning 
the prize ; and what a boon it would be to him ! " 

" And what a loss to Maud ! " remarked Juno, 
who always took the part of the ladies. 

" No loss at all ! It's only the honour and glory 
of it she wants. It would be no great expense to her 
to live in town. She could go to her Uncle Dobbs, 
and get as much instruction as she wants for next to 
nothing, whilst this chance would be the making of 
poor Benjamin Maple ! " 

" Poor Benjamin Maple I " said Clytie with a sigh.. 

" I wish you wouldn't repeat my words," said 
Apollo snappishly, " it bores me dreadfully." 

But it did not bore him when Juno, and Venus, 
and Minerva each repeated his words. 

" Poor Benjamin Maple ! " 
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" What shall we do with Maud Ratcliffe ? " This 
was asked by Minerva, who was a practical goddess. 

" Is Diana anywhere about with her bow? " inquired 
Juno. 

"Tm afraid not. She was so busy hunting she 
could not be caught when this school of art was 
formed." 

"Medusa is somewhere about/' remarked Minerva. 
" Don*t you think we might turn her snakes to some 
advantage } " 

" She got very dusty, and Mr. Brown had her put 
in the cupboard until he had time to clean her ! " 

" Why, Apollo, you have a bow yourself ! " re- 
marked Juno. 

" Don't you see that it is broken } " said the god 
peevishly. "What's the use of a bow with only a 
handle } " 

" Is Cupid anywhere about } " 

" Oh, poor Maud ; she is a great deal too young 
to be sacrificed in that manner ! " said Minerva. 

" I can't help that, she must be got rid of some- 
how ; there's a way of doing it if we could only think 
of it. Let us all set upon her at once." 

" There's that stupid Clytie hanging her head and 
crying again. She must be put on one side entirely. 
Now, I have been very much blamed for the way in 
which I have treated her ; but don't you all think that 
this sort of perpetual weeping must have been very 
dull > " said Apollo. 

The gods and goddess all bowed, and arranged 
themselves in a long, white, ghastly, defiant-looking 
line of battle, and then made a sudden rush at Maud, 
keeping close together. Maud put up her hands 
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and gave a little scream, then covered her eyes and 
gave herself up for lost. A crash was heard, and a 
voice exclaimed — 

" Maud ! Maud ! you poor child ! you have been 
sound asleep ! And your easel has fallen to the 
ground ! What a mercy it did not fall against that 
beautiful white bust of Clytie ! She looks now as if 
she were going to cry ! " 

"She has been crying a good deal," said Maud, 
rubbing her eyes, "I hope she won't begin again. 
Apollo has been behaving very badly indeed. They 
all came at me at once, he put them up to it ! Oh, 
goodness, Ida, is it you ? Where am I } " 

" Yes, it is me," said Ida laughing ; " rouse up, all 
the afternoon students are coming in. I had some 
business in Cherryton, and so I came to meet you. 
Poor child ! you have lost your luncheon, you are 
tired and hungry, and have been over anxious about 
your drawing. Make haste, I will help you to put up 
your things ! " 

"Oh, Ida, wait one minute, let me see whether 
there are any tears on Clytie's face I " 








CHAPTER XX. 

A STARTLING EVENT. 

|0W tell me, Maud dear, please," what you 
were getting into such a state about 
when I came into the room ? " said Ida, 
as they drove out of the town ; " you 
look half in a dream now, and you went maundering 
about Clytie in a ridiculous manner ! '* 

"Tell me first," said Maud, "how you got into 
the school, for I had the custody of the key." 

" What was the use of having the care of the key 
if you did not lock the door ? " 

" I forgot it. I ought to have locked the door 
when Miss Stickleback left." 

"You certainly ought, if you wanted to go to 
sleep ; but perhaps you were not aware that you were 
about to indulge in a nap ? " 

" No, I was not. But is it not curious how in my 
sleep I heard all the gods and goddesses talking, 
and they talked such sense, too, and said things 
which were really reasonable and instructive." 

" What did they say ? " 
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"They spoke about the prizes and passed judg- 
ment upon Miss Featherstone, and Miss Stickleback, 
and the other students, and also upon me." 

" And are you sure it was the gods and goddesses ? 
I have my suspicions that two tall students who were 
standing near you are responsible for the conversa- 
tion. I heard them talking when I entered the room, 
and I fancied I heard your name." 

"Those two tall ones? Mr. Vere and Mr. 
Stratton. How dreadful ! " said Maud. " They are 
new-comers. I had no idea they were so near." 

"It was fortunate I came in just when I did," 
said Ida, "for I think my approach roused you 
sufficiently to cause the grand upset that woke you." 

Maud was very thoughtful after this. She seemed 
dreamy and abstracted, Ida thought a little irritable, 
if such a sweet-tempered person as Maud ever could 
be irritable. 

• " We must stop at Verney's for some more cocoa," 
said Ida; "and twelve pounds of Scotch oatmeal 
are wanted, and also six of ground rice." 

" Cocoa and rice," said Maud dreamily, " Oh, Ida, 
how can you write verses? Sometimes I do think 
you so dreadfully prosaic, and then I remember that 
lovely thing you wrote about the cathedral bells, and 
I am quite ashamed of myself." 

" You see the world has to go on," answered Ida, 
" whether we write verses and paint pictures or not ; 
and people would much rather be without art and 
literature, than without cheese and mustard and lump 
sugar." 

" Oh how can they ! " said Maud with a gesture of 
disdain. 
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*' You have never tried it," remarked Ida. *' You 
wouldn't like Gray's ' Elegy in a Country Churchyard ' 
instead of dinner. You are quite knocked up now 
from not having had your luncheon." 

*' I couldn't have eaten it until I had done the 
bridge of that nose." 

"I will get you a bun," said Ida, with an elder 
sister's good nature. 

" Bun ? Faugh ! " said Maud with disgust. 

Ida opened her dark eyes wide with surprise. 
" I thought it was the nearest thing I could imagine 
to ethereal diet. Shall we say some sugar candy or 
an ice ? " 

Maud laughed. " I think I can wait until we get 
home," she replied. 

**You will find everything at sixes and sevens 
there," said Ida. " A dreadful thing has happened." 

** Anybody dead ? " asked Maud almost trembling. 

" No, not quite so bad as that," answered her sister. 
*' Mr. Gerald Fairfax has proposed to Florence." 

" Well ! " said Maud, drawing a long breath. 
" Well, I am sure he couldn't do better. Hasn't he 
shown his good taste. Do tell me why you call it 
dreadful ? " 

''Because Florence is so young, and we don't 
want to lose her ; and I am sure it will put mamma 
out, and upset all papa's plans. It has made every- 
body very uncomfortable all this morning, and the 
house has seemed quite upside down," 

" Did Florence say *yes ' ? " 

" Of course she did. Haven't you seen it coming 
this long time ? " 

" No, I never saw anything." 
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" Dear me, what is the use of having ^y^ I wonder ? 
If it had been Apollo and Clytie making love, you 
would have seen it fast enough." 

" That I certainly should, for it would have been 
so very extraordinary it would have forced itself upon 
my attention. Tell me how did it happen? when? 
and where ? " 

" As for the how, I cannot tell you ; the where was in 
the library, close to the Arundel portfolio. Mr. Fair- 
fax wanted a design for something or other for the 
workmen at Broadmoor, and so he came stalking 
over the common early, just after you had left. The 
next remarkable thing was that he and Florence 
hunted through that portfolio together, but nothing 
came of it except this most remarkable event They 
were a very long time looking and not finding, and 
then mamma came back from Cherryton, and Florence 
came out of the library with a very excited look and 
said, ' Oh, Ida, what have I done ! ' and before I could 
answer, ' I am sure I don't know, dear,* she was half 
way up the staircase." 

" And what happened next ? " 

" Why, Mr. Fairfax came out of the library looking 
graver than ever, and yet with a bright happy light 
in his eyes, and he said to me, ' Miss Ida, will you be 
so good as to ask your mother to do me the great 
favour of giving me one half hour's conversation ? ' 
I wonder why he always calls me Miss Ida, and 
Florence Miss Ratcliffe ? He has always done it from 
the first moment we met" 

"Oh, never mind," said Maud, "what a trifle to 
make a fuss about at such a moment What happened 
next ? " 
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" Of course, I had to go and find mamma, and of 
course I had to go back and say she would come 
into the library as soon as possible, and of course they 
have been shut up there ever since, and the whole 
house is in a forlorn condition." 

"Didn't you take Florence some sal volatile or 
something ? " 

" No ; people are best left to themselves under such 
circumstances." 

'' And what has become of Eva ? " 

" She has gone for a walk with the dogs. She 
says she can stand it no longer." 

Ida's account of the matter was strictly true, as 
regarded the outward appearance. Gerald Fairfa:jc 
had walked over that morning on a really important 
piece of business concerning his plans for the good of 
Broadmoor ; he seemed to be unable to do anything 
without consulting his friends at Hawley Court. But he 
had not in the least intended to propose that morning 
to Florence. Mrs. RatclifTe out, Ida very busy over 
her examination schemes, Florence seemed to be the 
only person with sufficient leisure to hunt up the 
information he wanted. The interest she showed in 
all that he told her, the sweet temper with which she 
looked again and again for the plans and examples 
of architecture he wanted, the brightness and cheer- 
fulness with which she encouraged him were all too 
much for him. His resolution gave way, and in spite 
of his half-formed plans, in spite of Colonel Ratcliffe's 
absence, in spite of all prudent considerations, in spite 
of the risk of being turned out of Hawley for ever, he 
took hold of Florence's hand and gravely and quietly 
said, "Will you not come and be my guide and 

X 
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helper ? Will you not give your heart to these poor 
people and to me ? " 

Many a woman would have been almost affronted 
at the way in which the question was put. Many 
a woman would have thought it a cold calculating 
appeal, " these poor people" first, "me " last ; but he 
had rightly gauged Florence's tender heart 

She looked upon it as a sign of his great unselfish- 
ness. She knew that a man who could put himself 
last at this supreme moment of his existence had a 
heart worth having. She answered softly, " If I can 
be of any use to these poor people and to you, I will." 

"Thank you, dear Florence. I shall now have 
double strength, and we shall be able to do so much 
because we shall work together. But, first, I have 
something to confide to you." 

" And I have a condition to make with you." 

" Tell me what it is. Whatever it is I will grant it, 
with all my heart." 

"It is that all shall depend upon my father's 
consent." 

*' Of course, of course," and here Gerald moved a 
little uneasily ; " and on your mother's, too. I think 
she will be on our side, but I cannot, of course, be 
certain." 

"And now, what is your secret ?" 

"Florence, you will be surprised. I, too, am a 
Ratcliffe." 

" Then this explains your likeness to that picture 
and to Ida. Oh, why did you not tell us that before ? " 

" It is a long story. But, believe me, it was done 
with no unworthy motives ; I will explain all to your 
mother," 
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"If she is satisfied, of course I shall be," said 
Florence, a little doubtfully. " But why did you call 
yourself Fairfax ? I don't like assumed names." 

" It is not an assumed name," said Gerald. " It is 
my own true name. My name is Gerald Fairfax 
Ratcliffe. I only belong to another branch of the 
family, and I dropped the name of Ratcliffe because 
I did not wish to have any family claims upon your 
mother's hospitality." 

" Then, this is the reason you came sketching down 
at Hawley last year i This is the reason you take 
such an interest in the place ? " 

" Of course it is. It is the cradle of my race as 
well as yours. My father had often spoken of it to 
me. But we shall, I hope, have many opportunities of 
discussing these matters together." 

Not many minutes after this conversation, Mrs. 
Ratcliffe and Gerald were together in the library. He 
pleaded his cause with heartfelt eloquence, with much 
more eloquence than he had used to Florence. With 
her, words seemed to fail him, with her mother he felt 
no such shyness. Mrs. Ratcliffe did not wonder at 
his love for her beautiful sunny affectionate daughter, 
but she thought Florence too young to be engaged, and 
she thought Colonel Ratcliffe ought to be consulted 
before any decided promise was allowed. 

" But she Aas promised me ! " said Gerald. 

" Perhaps so, but she is under age, and that does 
not hold good," said Mrs. Ratcliffe smiling. 

•' You would not be so cruel," said Gerald. 

"As what } As to break it off? Oh, no ; we must 
only wait with patience to have it confirmed by a 
higher power. In the meantime I wish you would 
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be so kind as to explain a little more clearly the 
relationship you say exists between us." 

" It sounds very complicated, but it is indeed very 
easy," said Gerald, taking a paper from his pocket. "I 
wrote it all out because I was afraid that your sus- 
picions might be roused by Mrs. Mazy, and that you 
might consider me a swindler or something of the sort. 
I believe she has let fall some very strong hints in the 
neighbourhood that I am a base interloper in this 
country." 

"Oh, nobody minds Mrs. Mazy," said Mrs^Ratcliffe, 
"But I should like to have everything very clearly 
stated, for I shall write to Colonel Ratcliffe this very 
afternoon." 

" I will not only state it, but write it down for you," 
said Gerald. "But, first, please look at this old- 
fashioned seal, it has the Ratcliffe crest upon it." 

" There is no doubt of it, but then you might have 
stolen it, as our excellent friend Mrs. Mazy would 
say." 

" I might — but has anybody heard of the original 
possessor ? . It belonged to my father who died in 
New Zealand." 

" Please tell me,", said Mrs. Ratcliffe gravely. " I 
did not mean to joke. on the subject." 

" You know of the existence of Sir James Ratcliffe, 
the judge, three generations ago ? " 

"Yes; I believe he was a wonderfully clever man. 
His son Charles was my husband's grandfather." 

" You are right. He had two sons— Charles, and 
the younger one was called Edward. Did you ever 
hear of him ? " 

"Not often. He was never mentioned in the 
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family, he was supposed to have been a scamp — for 
what reason I cannot tell." 

"That scamp was my great grandfather," said 
Gerald. " He was no scamp really, but he came in 
the way of certain family plans, and it was convenient 
to blacken his character. A finer fellow never stepped ; 
but he was ill-used, ill-treated, and maligned, and 
he left his native land for ever. He had a son called 
Charles, after his uncle, and he died young, leaving 
one son called Gerald ; he was my father. Charles, the 
eldest son of Sir James, left, if you remember, a 
daughter ; she inherited Hawley Court, and left it to 
her son, your husband. My branch of the family 
became active colonists ; my father was a successful 
sheep farmer. He left me a large fortune, and I 
returned home, after his death, to see whether I could 
find a relative or a friend in the old country. An 
irresistible desire seized me to look at the place my 
family originally came from. I had a romantic feel- 
ing about your branch of the family also ; and, wild 
and improbable as it may be, I wished to make friends 
before you knew I was connected with you. For one 
reason, I wished to stand entirely upon my own 
merits or demerits ; for the second reason, I was afraid 
that you might have heard something against that 
supposed black sheep, the Edward RatclifTe of old, 
and that you might be prejudiced against me in 
consequence." 

"On the contrary," said Mrs Ratcliffe, "I never 
heard anything at all about him, except that he was 
no credit to the family. Old Mrs. Ratcliffe was ex- 
tremely reserved about all family matters. Perhaps 
the colonel knows. But tell me again, what is the 
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relationship? I know the colonel objects to first 
cousins marrying." 

" But we are not first cousins, we are not even first 
cousins once removed ; we are second cousins. I will 
write out the pedigree for you to send to him," 

" I think I understand it now ; but you must con- 
fess it is a somewhat difficult thing to understand. Had 
you applied to me first, before speaking to Florence, 
I think I should have begged you to wait until Colonel 
Ratcliflfe's return." 

" I am very glad I did not, then ! " said Gerald with 
a sort of gasp. "Will you allow me to write to 
Colonel Ratcliife at once ? " 

" Certainly, You can enclose your letter in mine, 
if you please. And now, do you mind telling me why 
you take such an immense interest in Broadmoor } " 

" Not in the least But first I must tell you that 
I cannot subscribe to the modern doctrine that we are 
only to interest ourselves about our own interests. I 
mean, that our fellow-creatures have no claim upon us 
unless they live on our property, or -belong to the 
same parish, or work in some place or manufactory in 
which we have shares; this notion seems to me nothing 
but a refined form of selfishness. I believe that every 
human being has a claim upon our sympathies." 

" I quite agree with you," said Mrs. Ratcliffe. 
" One cannot fancy the good Samaritan stopping to 
find out to what parish the wounded man belonged 
before giving him help and comfort." 

" I think," said Gerald, " that everybody who sees 
into the needs of others, incurs a great responsibility; 
and that every person ought to be helped who is really 
in need of it Therefore I maintain that Broadmoor, 
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with its infidelity, its heathenism, its evil habits, and 
its friendliness, has a claim upon any one who can see 
its needs." 

"I quite agree with you in this also," said Mrs, 
Ratcliffe. "Then has Broadmoor really no claim 
upon you but that of sympathy ? " 

" Yes, it has," said Gerald. " I have only spoken 
in this manner to guard myself against being mis- 
understood. My father had considerable shares in 
this company, and directly I ascertained this, I came 
down to see in what state these works and workmen 
were. I was not pleased with what I saw. I have 
been for some months trying to mend matters, but 
you know I have not succeeded ; now we are trying 
other plans, and I trust from my heart that with the 
sanction of Mr. Gordon a thorough-going earnest 
mission will soon be at work. I have heard of a good 
earnest curate for the place, and I thank Heaven I 
shall be able to smooth the way as to expense." 

"And you think you can find something for 
Florence to do also ? " 

" Something ! why everything. The example of a 
good Christian family life is as civilizing, though per- 
haps not quite so ennobling as a life of celibacy led 
for Christ's sake ; and I have always observed that 
those who think most highly of the single life are pre- 
cisely those who treat marriage as thoroughly sacred. 
Florence will set the example of what a Christian 
home should really be, and all those poor women now 
left to themselves will be advised and helped and 
encouraged in every detail of secular life, whilst the 
clergy and the sisters will supply the spiritual agency 
so greatly needed." 
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" A very pretty picture," said Mrs. Ratcliffe smiling. 
" And where are you going to live, at No. 23, Paradise 
Row ? " 

"Not exactly," said Gerald. "There is a plain 
white house amongst some fir trees.*' 

" I know. It is called Hawk's Nose." 

" Yes, it is a hideous name. Perhaps we can get 
it changed. With a verandah, and some climbing 
roses, and the interior nicely done up and furnished, I 
thought perhaps Florence could put up with it for a 
few years; at any rate, until we get Broadmoor into a 
civilized condition." 

" That will be some time hence," said Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe thoughtfully. " But come, let me introduce you 
to your four second cousins." 





CHAPTER XXI. 

TROUBLE AT THE PARSONAGE. 

[HE engagement between Gerald and 
Florence was not to be a real announced 
engagement until Colonel Ratcliffe gave 
his consent. No one beyond the walls 
of Hawley Court was to be told of it, and of course 
nobody ever guessed that such a thing was possible. 
It was impossible to keep the secret from the sisters, 
even were such a course desirable ; and how they 
questioned Gerald and worried him, and called him 
Mr. Fairfax, and asked him when he was going to 
finish his sketch of Hawley Court, and how he liked 
the picture of Sir Charles Ratcliffe, and whether 
Hawk's Nose had been called after the aquiline 
feature of that celebrated worthy ! Poor Gerald ! and 
poor Florence ! They had a trying time that 
beautiful warm autumn, for the young ones were 
unmerciful, in spite of Ida's attempts to tone them 
down and keep them in order. It was shrewdly 
surmised also that Eva had let out the secret to 
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Ethel, for some little thing had made Mrs. Ratcliffe 
suspect that the parsonage family knew the state 
of affairs. Maud might have let it out as they went 
to the school of art together, but Maud steadfastly 
said no to any suggestion of the kind, whilst Eva 
had never denied it ; and every one knew how she 
and the pistols had rushed down to Fairwater that 
afternoon, just after the proposal, to get Ethel to 
go for a walk in the fields. The sisters asked 
diligently after Florence's " Chronicles of the Hawley 
Family," and inquired, with great sympathy, whether 
she had yet found out " what every schoolboy knows." 
Poor Florence shook her head and explained that 
her hands were tied, and her time was limited, because 
she had been forbidden to tell anybody about the 
Diamond Ring, and Gerald could not understand 
that she ever could have any business in which he 
was not to share. And so the autumn drew on, and 
the time came near for the prizes to be given in the 
school of art, and Florence grew anxious not to be 
left behind, and groped more diligently than ever 
in the old chest of family documents, which Mrs. 
Ratcliffe allowed her to inspect whenever she pleased. 
It was a black old chest, and full of time-honoured 
and almost illegible papers. The sisters had named 
the recesses of that chest, " the depths of obscurity." 
Poor Florence had never heard the last of the un- 
fortunate beginning to her family history. The first 
sheet of foolscap had been diligently written over, 
but the next was not yet forthcoming. Eva and 
Maude constantly teased her to read it to them in 
the evening, but the request had not yet been com- 
plied with. 
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"Better wait until it is all finished," she said, 
' or I shall only have to break off the thread of my 
story." 

*'0h, then there is a thread!" the younger 
sisters exclaimed. " Mind and spin it long enough, 
Florence. Remember it is to be a very big book, bound 
in white vellum, and written on parchment with red 
lines ruled. How papa will admire it when it is 
finished ! How many pages did you say you had 
finished ? " 

" Two," said Florence. " I have told you so 
fifty times ; but you are never tired of teasing." 

"But, please do not forget, dear Florence, that 
you have added a very important chapter to the 
family history yourself. You might just as well 
sit down and write a nice funny account of it ; instead 
of always having your head in that old chest. You 
won't find anything half so amusing there." 

" I don't know what you call amusing," said 
Florence, " it seems to me a very awful business ; 
such a sudden change in all one's plans, and to go 
away from here and live " 

"At No. 23, Paradise Row," said Maud, in a 
grave and solemn tone. 

"Or at Hawk's Nose," suggested Eva; "a most 
awful fate ! " 

" Well, papa will have to be consulted first," said 
Florence with a sigh of relief, which her sisters agreed 
laughingly to call affected. 

The parsonage family Jiad guessed. Mrs. Gordon 
thought it a very rational and suitable thing, as long 
as Mr. Fairfax had enough to live upon comfortably. 
Grace thought Mr. Fairfax would make a very good 
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husband, though rather too grave for most people ; 
which remark caused Harry to go into shouts of 
laughter, and to ask whether anybody had ever seen 
anybody else half so grave as Grace. Ethel thought 
the whole thing " capital fun ; " any change or 
excitement was fun to her, and perhaps she should 
be asked to be bridesmaid. Mr. Gordon sighed, and 
wondered how such a fine young man, with all the 
world before him, and a marvellous power of doing 
good, should care to encumber himself with a wife. 
Mr. Gordon sighed a good deal now. Perhaps there 
was a reason for it. Perhaps Mr. Fairfax's plans 
for Broadmoor were getting too complicated. Perhaps 
the vicar found it more and more difficult to find 
money for paying the workmen at St. Dunstan's. 

One warm night in the early autumn the moon 
was shining through an attic skylight and streaming 
in broad beams across the boards of the upper room 
where two boys were supposed to be sleeping. The 
youngest retired to rest earlier than his brother, 
and soon fell into a sound slumber, but when the 
elder one came upstairs, the younger was only too 
delighted to be awoke in order to share his noc- 
turnal sports. The attic was in the parsonage 
roof and well away from the elders ; it was a large 
rough room, open in some places to the tiles. Here 
Master Harry kept his turning lathe and his box 
of tools, and here Master Charlie kept his drum, and 
his pipes, and his whistle, and his flute, and his other 
instruments of torture. ''Put the boys well out of 
the way," Mrs. Gordon used to say, "and they will 
disturb nobody." " Put the boys well out of the way," 
the vicar used to say, " and then they will not make 
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their mother irritable." And so a deal of fun used 
to go on in the attic, both by day and by night, and 
sometimes the girls were asked to join in the games, 
particularly on a wet afternoon. Sometimes it was 
a mouse hunt, with a piece of cheese tied to the end 
of a very long string; sometimes a grand shoot at 
a target drawn on the white plastered wall ; sometimes 
the manufacture of a really gigantic ghost with a 
turnip head. But on this night the two boys were 
in bed ; they had had their usual bolster match, and 
Harry was* very sleepy. This time the younger one 
was wide awake, and it was a kind of honourable 
compact between the two that neither should go to 
sleep until the other allowed that he was tired also. 

"Tell me a story, Harry," said Charlie. "You 
know I bolstered until I felt quite bruised all over." 

" Here goes, then," said Harry yawning. " What 
shall it be about? The greedy boy who stole the 
raspberry jam ?" 

" Oh, no, I am tired of that. Tell me something 
about a long time ago." 

" Not the song that Grace sings. ' She's the star 
I missed from heaven, long time ago/ " 

"No, thafs awful rot," said Charlie; "I don't 
want any of that. I mean adventures and that sort of 
thing.*' 

" Oh, / know," said Harry. " I know one that will 
suit you to a T." 

" Begin it then, quick ! " said Charlie. 

" Well," said Harry, " in the reign of King Alfred, 
there was a dragon." 

"That's right; that's delightful What did the 
dragon do ? " 
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" In the reign of King Alfred, there was a dragon." 

" Yes, you said that before. Please don't yawn so, 
one would think that you were going to swallow the 
dragon and all." 

"You interrupt me so. I am obliged to yawn 
whilst I am trying to think of what comes next." 

" What did King Alfred say to the dragon ? " 

•' He didn't say anything to him, that I know of." 

" What did the dragon do, then ? " 

" He stayed by the roadside ready to swallow up 
travellers, when they wouldn't pay the turnpike." 

" Did he really ? And who did he swallow ? " 

" Once upon a time a merchant came by, and he 
had a great leathern pouch at his waist, and in the 
pouch was thirty thousand half-crowns ! " 

"Oh, Harry! do you think anybody ever could 
have carried so much money as that round their 
waist 1 " 

"I don't know," said Harry, "I only know that 
the merchant did; but he was too stingy to pay four- 
pence at the turnpike, and so the dragon swallowed 
him up. He went down the dragon's throat sweetly, 
just like a slippery piece of sugar candy, for he was 
dressed in yellow satin, until his waist, and then the 
thirty thousand half-crowns stuck in the dragon's 
throat." And here Harry gave a great yawn and 
nearly went off to sleep again. 

" Oh, do go on," said Charlie. " And what hap- 
pened, then ? " 

" Oh, well, then," said Harry, winking his eye to 
keep himself awake, "the pouch of course was up- 
side down, and so the thirty thousand half-crowns fell 
out and began rattling all about the dragon's inside." 
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" Oh, what fun ! '* said Charlie. 

** Anything but fun to the dragon, and anything 
but fun to the merchant, for the merchant could 
neither get backwards nor forwards, and the dragon 
felt very uncomfortable whilst so many curious things 
were rolling about inside him ; " and then Harry went 
off again with a loud snore. 

" Harry ! Harry ! " cried Charlie, " don't go to 
sleep, you haven't told me what came next. What 
happened to the merchant? Were his boots and 
stockings out of the dragon's mouth ? " 

The only answer was a snore. 

" Harry ! Harry ! wake up ! I'll throw my bolster 
at you. What became of the merchant ? " 

" In the reign of King Alfred there was a dragon," 
muttered Harry sleepily. 

" Yes, you said that before. Go on to the next 
part ! " shouted Charlie. 

" In the reign of King Alfred there was a dragon," 
said Harry again, but this time he sat up in bed and 
rubbed his eyes. 

" WqU, you are a fellow for stopping awake ! " said 
he, regarding his little brother with no very pleased 
expression. 

" And you are a fellow for going to sleep, / say," 
said Charlie. 

" You had your snooze before I came up, so you 
can afford to be wide awake." 

"All very fine," said Charlie. "But who wakes 
me up whenever he wants a game ? " 

" Oh, stuff," said Harry, " let's begin again. In the 
reign of King Alfred there was a dragon." 

" But if you begin so far back as that, you will 
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relationship? I know the colonel objects to first 
cousins marrying." 

" But we are not first cousins, we are not even first 
cousins once removed ; we are second cousins. I will 
write out the pedigree for you to send to him." 

" I think I understand it now ; but you must con- 
fess it is a somewhat difficult thing to understand. Had 
you applied to me first, before speaking to Florence, 
I think I should have begged you to wait until Colonel 
Ratcliffe's return." 

" I am very glad I did not, then ! " said Gerald with 
a sort of gasp. "Will you allow me to write to 
Colonel Ratcliffe at once ? " 

" Certainly. You can enclose your letter in mine, 
if you please. And now, do you mind telling me why 
you take such an immense interest in Broadmoor } " 

" Not in the least. But first I must tell you that 
I cannot subscribe to the modern doctrine that we are 
only to interest ourselves about our own interests. I 
mean, that our fellow-creatures have no claim upon us 
unless they live on our property, or -belong to the 
same parish, or work in some place or manufactory in 
which we have shares; this notion seems to me nothing 
but a refined form of selfishness. I believe that every 
human being has a claim upon our sympathies." 

"I quite agree with you," said Mrs. Ratcliffe. 
" One cannot fancy the good Samaritan stopping to 
find out to what parish the wounded man belonged 
before giving him help and comfort." 

" I think," said Gerald, " that everybody who sees 
into the needs of others, incurs a great responsibility; 
and that every person ought to be helped who is really 
in need of it. Therefore I maint^iin that Broadmoor, 
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with its infidelity, its heathenism, its evil habits, and 
its friendliness, has a claim upon any one who can see 
its needs." 

" I quite agree with you in this also," said Mrs, 
Ratcliffe. "Then has Broadmoor really no claim 
upon you but that of sympathy ? " 

" Yes, it has," said Gerald. " I have only spoken 
in this manner to guard myself against being mis- 
understood. My father had considerable shares in 
this company, and directly I ascertained this, I came 
down to see in what state these works and workmen 
were. I was not pleased with what I saw. I have 
been for some months trying to mend matters, but 
you know I have not succeeded ; now we are trying 
other plans, and I trust from my heart that with the 
sanction of Mr. Gordon a thorough-going earnest 
mission will soon be at work. I have heard of a good 
earnest curate for the place, and I thank Heaven I 
shall be able to smooth the way as to expense." 

"And you think you can find something for 
Florence to do also ? " 

" Something ! why everything. The example of a 
good Christian family life is as civilizing, though per- 
haps not quite so ennobling as a life of celibacy led 
for Christ's sake ; and I have always observed that 
those who think most highly of the single life are pre- 
cisely those who treat marriage as thoroughly sacred. 
Florence will set the example of what a Christian 
home should really be, and all those poor women now 
left to themselves will be advised and helped and 
encouraged in every detail of secular life, whilst the 
clergy and the sisters will supply the spiritual agency 
so greatly needed." 
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said Charlie, " only he is half way down the dragon's 
throat by this time ! " 

" What is the boy talking about ? " said EtheL 
" You are dreaming ; and I want a little reality." 

She sat down in the moonlight near Harry and 
talked and talked far into the night, but neither she 
nor Harry could think of anything. Charlie fell fast 
asleep very soon ; such learned consultations were far 
beyond him. The lively brother and sister might 
just as well have been asleep also, for any good they 
did by their talk ; but it was a comfort to pour out 
their hearts to one another, for they had always been 
great friends. 

Harry suggested that perhaps one or two of the 
masters at St. Winifred might lend the money. 
They were a kindly set, and so good-natured that the 
simple schoolboy supposed them to be much richer 
than they really were. Ethel thought that her father 
and mother would rather their necessities should not 
be made public. Ethel was right, but still the con- 
sideration did not prevent her from confiding to Eva, 
in strict confidence, that her father and mother were 
about to be ruined for want of a hundred and fifty 
pounds, that a sudden demand had been made upon 
them which they were utterly unable to meet, and 
that the works at St. Dunstan's would have to be 
stopped, and the unique little library at Fairwater 
parsonage dispersed. This was all told to Eva in the 
wood between Fairwater and Hawley during a good 
active hunt for blackberries. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

EVA'S PLOT. 

AMMA, I want to ask you whether 
something is right or wrong ? " said Eva, 
coming to her mother's room in the few 
minutes before dinner, when she was 
likely to be alone." 

" Pray ask, dear, and I will tell you to the utniost 
of my ability." 

*' When you are given money for one purpose, is it 
right to apply it to another ? " 

" No ; I should call that very like swindling." 
" I thought as much," said Eva. " Then I can do 
nothing." 

" Nothing about what ? " 

"Oh, mamma, the poor Gordons are in such 
dreadful trouble, and the church will never be finished, 
and poor Mr. Gordon will have to sell all the books 
he cares for so much. Ethel told me all about it 
to-day. It is not the least his fault ; it is all because 
somebody ran away with some trust money ! " 
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" How I wish I could help them ! " said Mrs. 
Ratcliffe. " I was afraid they were in trouble ; they 
looked so sad last Sunday. But, unfortunately, I 
positively dare not hamper myself. We have only 
just enough to keep everything going until your 
father's return." 

" I have a plan in my head," said Eva, " if it 
were not wrong. You know Uncle Dobbs gave me a 
hundred and fifty pounds to go to Palestine with ; 
now, supposing I were to let the Gordons have it 
instead ! " 

"My child, it is a most kind and self-denying 
thought, for I know how you have looked forward 
to this expedition ; but, as you say, this money was 
given you for one purpose, and it would hardly be 
right to apply it to another." 

" But it cannot be a duty to apply it to one's own 
pleasure, can it? and the Gordons do want it so 
dreadfully." 

"You might write and tell the circumstances of 
the case to Uncle Dobbs," said Mrs. Ratcliffe. " You 
could ask him what he thought about it." 

"Then I will write at once," said Eva, "or my 
resolution will fail ; " and tears came into her eyes. 
She felt quite sure that she should never have another 
chance of fulfilling her heart's desire. A very long 
pen Eva took, and a very large piece of paper, and 
in her huge and rather uncouth handwriting, she 
produced in a few minutes the following epistle : — 

"Dear Uncle Dobbs, 

" You were so good as to give me a hundred 
and fifty pounds. I wanted it very much, for I 
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wanted to go to the Holy Land, and write a very 
grand account of it. I have, however, found that the 
family at the parsonage are in great trouble, and that 
they want it a great deal more. Will you let me 
give it to them ? Your endeavours to separate Maud 
and me seem to be no good after all ! Best love to 
dear aunt. Please don't die of bronchitis, as you 
said you would this winter. 

" Your affectionate niece, 

" Eva. 

" I have a pare of pistols which shoot beautifully. 
They seem to go off of themselves." 

Here a big tear had fallen on the paper. " Here 
mother, let me seal it, and send it at once, or I may 
change my mind." 

"Put it in the letter-box at once, and then you 
can fancy it gone." 

"I wonder what answer I shall get. Perhaps 
Uncle Dobbs won't allow me to change my mind." 

"Now, my dear Eva, let me advise you not to 
send the letter unless you really wish him to let you 
give this money away. If you hope he will not, it 
would be only hypocrisy to let it go. It would be 
like getting the credit in your own mind of doing a 
generous action, and then not doing it after all. Let 
it be one thing or the other." 

" Yes, mamma ; I have quite made up my mind. 
There is only one thing that distresses me — I have lost 
the chance of getting the Diamond Ring, after all." 

" Why ? " 

"Because I shall not be able to go on the piU 
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grimage to the Holy Land, nor to write the account 
of it, nor bring back any specimens, nor — nor — to 
shoot anybody." 

**Well, I hope this last may not be necessary. 
But perhaps you may win it in a different way. I 
wouldn't give up if I were you." 

Mrs. Ratcliffe thought, but she did not say, that 
it was a grander thing to give up a cherished wish 
than to gratify it ; a grander thing to save others from 
trouble than to gain amusement or renown for oneself. 
But as Eva did not seem to think her action anything 
out of the way, Mrs. Ratcliffe was not going to spoil 
the simplicity of it by praising her ; she only said — 

" I am pleased with you, Eva, for thinking about 
others more than about yourself. But you must now 
go away, for we shall scarcely have time to dress for 
dinner ; and Ida is so busy over her examination that 
she quite grudges time for meals, and looks miserable 
if we are not as punctual as possible. What a dread- 
ful thing it is to have such industrious daughters ! " 

" Do you know, mamma, I do not think Ida has 
been so engrossed in her examination work since she 
brought home the * Life of Soeur Rosalie ; * she seems 
to have taken to a different kind of book since." 

" Perhaps so ; but I should like her to persevere 
with what she has undertaken ; there is nothing much 
ivorse than changeableness, and it is not always right 
to change, even from good to better." 

Eva was puzzled at this speech, and could not 
understand it. 

"I think Ida means to stick to her plans," she 
answered ; " but she is so awfully clever, she is sure 
to pass, without much exertion. I should think she 
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IS all ready, and only amusing herself until the day 
comes. Of course, / don't know ; but then I shouldn't 
understand a word of it all if I were to look at her 
papers." 

Mrs. Ratcliffe laughed, and hurried Eva away. 
They had a very merry evening; and though Eva 
was generally the leader of all the fun, the sisters 
wondered at the flow of spirits, which seemed more 
irresistible than ever. They concluded Eva was 
revelling in the consciousness of some mischievous 
project which was probably to be put into execution 
the next day. Poor Eva ! she was only laughing so 
much for fear she should cry. She wanted to have 
another talk about it with her mother at night ; but 
Mrs. Ratcliffe advised her to dismiss the subject from 
her mind, until she got the answer from Uncle Dobbs. 
Easier said than done, and Eva went off to sleep with 
a gigantic diamond ring pressing round her temples, 
and a large blue velvet case lying heavily and suffo- 
catingly on her chest. She had not to wait long in 
suspense. By return of post came Uncle Dobbs's 
letter. It was this : — 

"My dear Eva, 

** I see, you are incorrigible. You do not want 
to leave that ridiculous twin, Maud. I believe the 
parsonage family to be all an excuse. I have grave 
doubts whether a parsonage family exists at all. 
However, as my only object in giving you that 
hundred and fifty pounds was to make you happy, 
take it and use it exactly as you like. Chuck it into 
the river, if you wish ; only, the next time you write 
about a pare of pistols, you may as well put an 'i* into 
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the word, and mind and dot it. Aunt Margery is 
quite well. Tell your mother we will both come 
down and spend Christmas with her, if we are not 
dead of the fogs first. 

*' Your affectionate Uncle Dobbs." 

" Now," said Mrs. Ratcliffe, *' how are you going to 
do it } for it is rather a delicate matter. You cannot 
very well go to Mr. Gordon and say here, and put the 
money in his hand. Shall we tell your sisters, and 
ask their advice } " 

Great was the amazement of the other three 
sisters when they heard Eva's little tale. "Please 
do not tell Ethel," was the remark she made at the 
conclusion. 

"My dear Eva," said Maud, "if anybody tells 
Ethel, it will be you yourself ; you will never be able 
to keep a secret from her." 

"My dearest Eva, how grand, how glorious of 
you ! " said Ida, in her deep, clear, sonorous voice, 
which Florence called her tragedy-queen style. 

" You will have beaten us all," remarked Florence. 
" I am quite certain we shall none of us ever be able 
to do anything like that." 

" It is like Lady Sibyl cutting her hand off. Is it 
not, Florence ? " asked Maud. " Have you found that 
story yet, in the ' depths of obscurity } * " 

" No, indeed I have not ; and I rather wonder at it. 
1 am going to have a thundering good hunt this 
afternoon. I wrote half a page more foolscap 
yesterday." 

"Ah, that was because it was wet, and because 
Cousin Gerald did not come over from Broadmoor, 
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having business at Cherryton. There was a chance 
for the chronicle yesterday." 

" But none of you have given your advice touching 
the presentation of this money of Eva's," said Mrs. 
Ratcliffe. 

" Put it into the letter-box at the parsonage," said 
Florence. 

*' Get the maids to put it under Ethel's pillow at 
night," suggested Eva. 

" Send it by post in a cheque from an unknown 
friend," said Maud. 

" Stupid child, who is to draw the cheque ? " said 
Ida. " You can't send cheques anonymously. Change 
it into notes, and put it into the alms-dish next 
Sunday, with, *for the Church Restoration Fund,' 
written upon it." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Ratcliffe, " this is a very sensible 
suggestion, but it has one objection to my mind, 
which is, that supposing Mr. Gordon wanted the 
money to get himself out of the trouble, this would 
not help him." 

" I thought," said Ida, " that by the hundred and 
fifty pounds going to the church, a like sum might be 
liberated from Mr. Gordon's liabilities." 

*' Yes, but he may want the money at once ; for 
this seems to be a sudden call, made in consequence 
of some roguery. It is over and above his other 
liabilities." 

" Then how would it be to procure it in notes and 
to place them in an envelope, directed in a feigned 
hand, ' From a friend ; a token of esteem and 
sympathy,' and then get it delivered by a trusty 
messenger ? I do not like it so well as my first plan. 
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because it will not be offered upon the altar, which 
I am certain Eva's gift deserves." 

"I think this plan will do very well, Ida. Who 
shall we get to deliver it ? Any of our people would 
be known at once." 

" I know a little fellow who will do," said Eva ; "he 
is a queer little mite. He can run with the letter, pop 
it in at the door, and then run away again as fast as 
possible. His name is Tim Cavan, and I think he is 
Irish, for he never will wear any shoes or stockings if 
he can help it." 

" Do you think he is safe .^" said Mrs. Ratcliffe. 

" Oh, perfectly." 

" Very well, then ; catch him if you can to-morrow ; 
and I will go to the bank with you and get the 
money. You shall have the pleasure of packing it up 
and directing it yourself. You had better write back- 
wards, it will be a change from your usual sprawl." 

" Thank you, mamma. What fun it will be ! 
What would I not give to see the delight of the 
Gordons, especially Ethel ! I wish I could hide some- 
where, or be a fly on the wall." 

"I would bet any amount of money," said 
Florence, " that you are the first to let out the whole 
secret to Ethel." 

"How could you think so? What, tell of my 
own deeds ? " 

"Not in a bragging way; I mean in the nicest 
manner possible, but as a very great secret." 

" We shall see." 

Next day, Mrs. Ratcliffe and Eva went to the bank 
and got the money. Eva begged to have the fresh 
crisp notes in her hand, just to feel what a hundred 
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and fifty pounds was like. She was surprised to find 
it so light ; and it was with difficulty that her mother 
dissuaded her from getting the sum changed to gold. 
" It will be ten times more difficult to convey to its 
destination," she said. " Now, you can pack up the 
notes in a very small compass." When she got home, 
the whole family desired also to feel what a hundred 
and fifty pounds was like ; and it was some time before 
Eva got her precious little parcel carefully packed up, 
and sealed with four large red seals, and directed in 
a bold round hand backwards, "For the Reverend 
Horace Gordon, with sincere esteem and sympathy." 
It looked a most inviting little parcel. Tim Cavan 
was caught, and his duties were lucidly explained to 
him, and the instructions given most minutely. 

" Now, Tim, remember, you are to take this parcel 
to the vicarage, and you are to insist upon seeing some 
one, for I want to be certain that it is delivered into 
proper hands, and then you are to run away as fast as 
ever you can go. You are not to satisfy anybody's 
curiosity or let them know where the parcel came 
from ; but you are not to be rude, and you are not to 
tell a story. Mind you don't forget it. Now what 
are you to do ? " 

" Please, your honour, I am to take this parcel to 
the vicarage, and I am to 'sist upon seeing somebody 
there, and I am to give this parcel to the one I sees, 
and then I am to run away as fast as ever I can go ; 
but I am not to be rude, and I am not to tell a lie. 
Is that it, your honour ? " 

" Exactly true. Now, mind you don't say a word 
more or a word less ; this is a most important affair, 
and the whole success of it depends upon you." 
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Alas ! Eva had not yet come to the age when 
every one knows that if they want to have a thing 
done well and secretly, they must pretend that it is 
no secret at all, and not of the slightest consequence. 

Tim was charmed with the importance of his 
errand, and prepared to fulfil it with all due dignity. 
He put the parcel into his pocket, and ran off to the 
parsonage. Now, curiously enough, this very after- 
noon every soul of the Gordon family was out. The 
vicar, who had business at Broadmoor, had gone there, 
and taken Clare with him. Mrs. Gordon had departed 
for Cherryton, where she had some shopping to do, 
and had taken Ethel with her ; and Ethel had to put 
a pleasant face upon the matter, though she would 
rather have done anything else. Harry was at St. 
Winifred's ; and Mabel and Charlie had gone for a 
walk with Grace. Such was the force of prejudice, 
that they declared this was a dreary privilege, though 
Grace took them to the best nutting and blackberrying 
woods, and waited, sitting patiently on a log, whilst 
they indulged their scrambling propensities. And so, 
when little Tim arrived at Fairwater Parsonage, the 
parsonage was left all alone, bathed in the soft golden 
afternoon sunshine. Mindful of his instructions, Tim 
rang the front door bell ; not a soul answered him. He 
then went round to the back door. He ought to have 
done this at first, but there were two reasons against 
it. One was, that he considered Miss Eva's messenger 
had a perfect right, by reason of the dignity of his 
office, to go to the front door ; the other was, that he 
was rather afraid of the mastiff in the yard, which 
was big and black, and, moreover, had those glittering 
green eyes, which are more impressive than agreeable 
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to a nervous imaginative child. However, the mastiff 
thought master Tim too insignificant a being to take 
any notice of, and looked at him as much as to say, 
*' Did you think I was going to disturb myself about 
j^ou ? Why, you are not even the postman ! " And 
Tim went on knocking at the back door, utterly regard- 
less of the fact that nobody took any notice of him. 
The reason was this : nobody was in the house but 
Jane, and Jane was not going to move. Was she not 
making buttered toast for her own tea, and was not 
buttered toast an article of diet in which she delighted 
more than tongue can tell ? So people might knock 
at the back door until they were half dead with long- 
ing and expectation, but Jane was not going to stir 
to please anybody. Had not everybody gone gadding 
this fine afternoon but herself? and was her only 
pleasure to be stopped by a dirty little boy, who 
probably wanted four-penn'orth of dripping and a 
bottle of skim milk ? Let him knock till to-morrow 
morning if he likes, Jane is not going to stir for 
any human being. So Tim knocked and knocked 
until at length even his spirits failed. He had been 
told to deliver the parcel into the hands of some- 
body, and somebody wouldn't come ; he therefore hit 
upon a novel expedient. Just as the imperturbable 
Jane was taking the beautiful buttered toast off the 
fork, and putting it on to a plate preparatory to 
sprinkling it with salt, crash went a pane of glass, and 
down came a couple of large marbles into the toast, 
sending it straight into the fire. Jane's wrath and 
fury knew no bounds. This time, as Tim had calcu- 
lated, she did answer the door ; and she answered it 
with the toasting fork in her hand, with which she 
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made a dash at his woolly head. Tim ducked, and 
it stuck in a leg of mutton in the zinc wire meat safe 
in the yard. 

"You little thief! What business have you to 
come poking and prying about a house in this manner, 
interrupting honest people at their work ? Arn't you 
ashamed of yourself?" 

" No, Tm not," was the answer. '* I was sent with 
a parcel, and I could find no one to give it to. I 
thought if I broke one of the windows you would 
attend to me. I'm sorry you druv me to it." 

" Where did the parcel come from ? " 

"Ah, that's telling," said Tim, shaking his head 
and looking very self-important. 

" You can read who it's for ; I should say that's 
the main point." 

" You little rascal ! and who sent it } " 

*' Ah, ye don't think ye're going to get that out of 
me ! Why, didn't Miss Eva tell me not to tell } " 

" Oh, then. Miss Eva sent it — did she } Then it 
came from Hawley Court ? " 

" Arrah, thin, I'm not the one to tell a lie about 
it," said Tim. " I was to 'sist upon seeing somebody. 
You see that's what I did ; and that's the reason I 
sent the marbles through the kitchen window ; and 
thin I was to run away as fast as ever I could. I 
haven't done that yet, because I haven't had the chance, 
but I'm seeing about it. But I was not to be rude, 
and I am not to tell a lie." 

" Then you don't think sending marbles through 
the kitchen window was rude ? " 

" No ; for it showed ye how I longed with all my 
heart to see ye." 
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" Well, Tim, come in and have a piece of cake." 
" Then, take care of the parcel ; remember, IVe 
give it up safe." 

" ril remember. Was there any answer — anything 
to take back ? " 

" No, nothink ; now give us the cake." 
Jane cut a large slice of cake, and soon got out of 
Tim all the gossip of the neighbourhood. Poor Eva 
Ratcliffe ! She would have been alarmed could she 
have seen how very near the kitchen fire the hundred 
and fifty pounds had their resting-place during the 
best part of an hour! But Jane was trustworthy, 
though somewhat short in temper; and the parcel 
was duly delivered that evening, with the information 
that little Tim had left it, and that Miss Eva had sent 
it, and that he had been told particularly not to tell. 




CHAPTER XXIII, 



PAINTING A SAINT. 




HE day after Tim Cavan's exploit was a great 
day for Cherryton. The prizes were to be 
given aw^ay at the School of Art. Lord and 
Lady Bang were to give them, because 
they were the greatest people about ; that is to say, the 
greatest people who were available. For there was an 
awful personage within ten miles, a marquis and a 
cabinet minister; but he was exhausted, having had 
three fits of the gout one after the other, and could not 
be had, though the committee had prayed for his pre- 
sence with many sighs and tears. Everybody was very 
sorry, everybody but Lord Bang, who liked to be the 
great person on every occasion possible ; and Lady Bang 
was the most sorry of all, for she was a quiet, unassuming 
little lady, with a low murmuring voice, and very bad 
health, and she particularly disliked being made much 
of, or called to take part in any public ceremonial. 
All the students were in a great state of excitement. 
The amateurs thought it very stupid of Miss Stickle- 
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back and Miss Featherstone to go on winning gold 
medal after gold medal, and wondered that they did 
not get tired of it ; whilst those eminent professionals 
considered it very presumptious of the amateurs to 
rate themselves so highly, and wondered what they 
expected to get by it. Mr. Brown — Mr. Vandyke 
Brown, as his pupils delighted to nickname him — ^was 
as cool and unmoved as ever. The school was turned 
upside down for the time being ; most people's 
drawings were put away in the wrong cupboards, and 
most people's easels were undiscoverable. The room 
was hung with specimens of work ; and it was wonder- 
ful to see with what an infinity of pains very ugly and 
uninteresting results were sometimes produced. De- 
signs for prizes, copies of bas-reliefs, beautifully 
executed acanthus leaves, oil paintings in mono- 
chrome, sepia drawings from busts, were all there in 
splendid luxuriance ; but it was seldom that one flash 
of genius lit up the inimitable correctness and painful 
elaboration of detail, which was visible all around. A 
horse's head, by Ethel Gordon, as untidy as ever it 
could be, had more originality in its flashing eyes 
than the carefully elaborated studies which were 
displayed with never-failing exactness. It was entirely 
owing to Maud Ratcliffe that Ethel Gordon had sent 
in this horse's head. 

"Only look at the smudge on the ear!" said 
Ethel. " And I have torn the paper on this side." 

" Never mind. I assure you that your drawing is 
the right thing," Maud had replied. 

"Now, if I had ever done anything like your 
Madonna," said Ethel, "I should be proud." And 
she stood entranced before the sweet expressive 
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face which Maud had evolved out of her own sweet 
mind. 

And so both drawings were sent in. Ethel's 
horse's head, noblest of animals ; Maud's Madonna, 
gentlest of human beings. 

Mr. Brown said nothing, but his eyes sparkled as 
he looked upon that beautiful face. He had little 
doubt in his own mind as to who would win Lord 
Bang's prize. 

A kind of platform was arranged at one end of the 
school, and on it was placed chairs for the great 
people, and for the committee, and those who were 
interested in the general working of the school ; and 
the body of the room was full of chairs and benches, 
arranged in rows and rather crowded, for the students 
and their friends, and for ?ill the outsiders who had 
accepted orders of admission on the occasion. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe and all her daughters were present. 
Mr. Gordon also, with his wife and those of his family 
who were not too turbulent to be still for an hour or 
so. They were half in hopes Ethel might receive a 
prize, in spite of her untidiness. Gerald Ratcliffe was 
there also ; he did not join either the Hawley party or 
the parsonage family, but kept away from them, and 
near the door. Had the engagement been made 
public, he would never have done anything to make 
Florence conspicuous. There was a little time before 
the great people entered. 

During that time, Eva Ratcliffe could not help 
remarking that Mr. Gordon was looking at her with 
a curious inquiring, half-sorrowful, and half-puzzled 
expression. " Could he have found out?" she thought. 
" No ; impossible ! I was so very careful, and my hand- 
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writing this time was so extremely good/' But he 
looked away again, and her suspicions were lulled to 
sleep. A rustle and a flutter, and Lord Bang entered, 
leading the mayor's wife, whilst the mayor followed 
escorting Lady Bang, a kind little lady in a grey silk 
dress. Three or four couples followed, then and by 
degrees all settled quietly on the platform, and Lord 
Bang, pouring out a glass of water as if he were going 
to make a very long speech, said " Ahem ! " When 
he said " ahem !" he made a peculiar noise in his throat, 
which set some of the students laughing. It was 
very wrong of them, but they were only poor, weak 
human beings. He did make a very long speech, and 
everybody grew very tired of it. He told them what 
sort of a place Cherryton was before the School of 
Art began, and what sort of place it was at present, 
now that the School of Art was in full working order ; 
and what sort of place it was likely to be in the 
future, when the School of Art had grown and ex- 
panded to an extent their wildest vision had never 
reached. He told them also how that the whole rise 
of the school dated from one word he was once 
permitted to say to the renowned marquis and 
cabinet minister, who had the gout, ten miles off ; how 
this word had set the stone rolling, and how his 
unceasing attention and unflagging industry had kept 
it going. He told them about the negotiations which 
had been necessary to get the site of the building ; he 
then entered into the difficulties of the erection of the 
building ; he then reminded them of the triumphant 
opening of it ; and he then gave them statistics of all 
the students who had honoured its walls with their 
presence. 
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At last, he got to the prizes, the only important 
part in the eyes of the students. A long list was 
read out; and the medals, the books, and the 
certificates distributed. For drawing from the flat, 
for drawing from the round, for chiaro-oscuro and for 
oil paintings, for designs for lace, and for beautifully 
executed paintings on china. All had received due 
attention — many old favourites had been distinguished, 
and many singled out who had never been favourites 
before. Ethel, too, got a prize, but one of no par- 
ticular value, not like the beautifully bound leather 
books Miss Stickleback and Miss Featherstone and 
some of the old students were receiving ; but still it 
was an unexpected honour to have a prize at alL 
When all the Kensington prizes had been distributed, 
then came the private prizes, and the first and best of 
these was Lord Bang's. He had not only promised 
a year's instruction in the Slade School, but a year's 
expenses afterwards for studying in Italy. There 
were a good many competitors. Miss Stickleback's 
and Miss Featherstone's drawings were most correct, 
highly finished, and beautifully modem ; the others 
were not worth mentioning, except one, which was 
decidedly good. 

" I am happy to say," said his lordship, fitting his 
glasses on to his nose, " that my prize has been won 

by a lady. Miss Miss . What is this, Mr. 

Brown ? *' 

Mr, Brown was looking very pale, and intensely 
disgusted. 

"I am sorry to say, my lord, that this very 
successful candidate has withdrawn her very beautiful 
drawing from competition, and refuses to receive the 
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prize. You remember the drawing ? You were highly 
pleased with it." 

"What can be the reason, Mr. Brown? The 
drawing was simply perfect. Will the lady give her 
reasons ? Miss Ratcliffe is the name." 

No answer. All eyes that knew Maud were 
turned towards her. Nothing but silence. Gerald 
quietly made his way up to Maud. He received a 
whispered communication from her. All eyes were 
turned towards the platform, as Gerald made his way 
there. Florence, as her eyes followed him, could not 
help being struck with the look of an earnest pale 
face, with bright glittering light blue eyes, which were 
fixed steadfastly on Mr. Brown. The gaze was 
something so anxious, so intent, she never forgot it, 
years and years afterwards. 

"Who is that.?" she whispered to one of the 
female students who sat next her. 

" That is Benjamin Maple," was the answer. " He 
IS a very painstaking student, and his drawing stands 
next to Miss Ratcliffe's. They say he is the only 
good hand at the ideal in the school. We are all of 
us dreadfully practical." 

Lord Bang listened to the few words Gerald spoke 
in a low voice, and then announced — 

" Miss Ratcliffe's drawing is withdrawn. No 
reason is assigned, but she declines to receive the 
prize; the prize is therefore adjudged to Mr. Ben- 
jamin Maple. His design for a picture is very pains- 
taking, though not so full of genius as Miss Ratcliffe's, 
and I sincerely trust he may live long and have leisure 
to execute it. Mr. Benjamin Maple, come forward 
and receive this prize." 
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Words cannot express the delight and joy which 
shone on Maple*s face. The poor student's pale 
countenance actually became beautiful. No one present 
in that room knew one quarter of what winning that 
prize meant for him. Relief from a squalid home, 
relief from sordid care, relief from always fetching and 
carrying for other people ; all this' it meant, and it 
also meant an opening, a career, liberty to work in 
the best possible manner, liberty to receive the best 
instruction, and afterwards to study in the glorious 
fields of art in lovely Italy ! All this the poor 
student had often dreamt of, but his wildest dream 
had never, until this moment, had the slightest chance 
of realization. In fact, he had taken failure for 
granted ; he had so long helplessly contended in 
the battle of life, that he had resigned himself to the 
idea that he was to spend most of his life as a mere 
designer of furniture, wall papers, and other necessary 
but prosaic articles. 

Everybody clapped when Benjamin Maple came 
forward to receive a purse from Lady Bang; and 
everybody clapped again when the great man invited 
him to his house the next day, to receive directions as 
to his future proceedings. He was " taken up " now, 
and his fortune was made, for Lord Bang, pompous 
though he was, had the rare merit of never deserting 
a proteg^f and never giving up a cause he had once 
taken in hand. 

'* There is good, even in hinty^ whispered Miss 
Featherstone to Mr, Blogg. "Without him, where 
would modest merit be ? " 

" Humph!" said Blogg. He could not have won 
the prize himself or even competed for it, but he did 
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not like Maple's winning it. To think of that Maple, 
whom he had so often sent to open the door and set 
the drawing-boards, and run for the green cabbages 
when nobody else would do it, turning out a crack 
student, and being made much of in this way. 
" I only hope it won't turn the feller's head," was his 
remark. It was very kind of Blogg to be so anxious 
about the effect it would have upon Maple's character. 

Maple was standing in the doorway when the 
Hawley Court party passed out of the school. He 
had taken up that position on purpose. Maud hap- 
pened to come out last. She looked up and saw that 
his face was flushed and his eyes were full of tears. 

"Miss Ratcliffe," he said, "I must thank you. 
I know you have done this in order to help a poor 
student. You do not know what this has done for me ; 
it has altered my whole life. I only hope some day 
I may be worthy of this great honour, this great 
sacrifice." 

" I am so glad, Mr. Maple," said Maud, shaking 
hands with him. " I wish you every success, and I am 
sure you deserve it, for you have always been so 
obliging", so kind to every one in the school. We 
shall be so glad to hear that you have done well." 

" Ohy Maud ! ". said Eva, as they entered the 
carriage on their return home. 

"Oh, Maud!" said Florence. "What have you 
done ? " 

" Ida, why don't you say, * Oh Maud,* too, " said 
Maud, in a tone of amusement to her eldest sister. 

" Because, what you have done," said Ida, " meets 
with my most hearty and thorough approval." 

" What does mamma say ? " asked Florence. Mr3. 
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RatcHffe had not spoken, but there was that calm 
peaceful expression on her face which always betokened 
perfect satisfaction. 

" I say," she replied, '* that never have I experienced 
greater pleasure than I have during the last few 
moments. Dear Maud, you have fulfilled all my 
expectations." 

" Then, why did you two say ' oh, Maud ? ' " 

" Because," said Florence and Eva, " we were so 
delighted with what you have done.'' 

"Then, you are all pleased that I have lost my 
chance of the Diamond Ring ? " 

" We never thought of that Eva is done for, too, 
for that matter. Her castle in the air has come to an 
abrupt fall." 

" Eva dear," said Maud, " it seems that, let every- 
body do what they will — Uncle Dobbs and all — we are 
never to be separated?" 

" I suppose it is the nature of twins to stick 
together," saidTIva. " We mustn't try it again, only 
we must be careful not to repeat the same sentences, 
or Uncle Dobbs will be annoyed." 

"Yes, we must be careful not to repeat the same 
sentences, or Uncle Dobbs will be annoyed." 

"There, you are doing it now!" said Florence. 
*• What a dreadful habit it is to be sure ! " 

"Do you think so?" said Ida. "I think it is 
rather pretty, and certainly very impressive. Eva 
and Maud always seem to me like two lobes of the 
same brain." 

" That is one of Aunt Charlotte's ideas, I suppose ? 
Not a very great compliment, seeing that it only gives 
them half a brain a piece." 
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The sisters laughed, and resolutely objected 
to Ida's theory. As they drove home, they all agreed 
they felt very flat and wretched, after the intense 
strain and excitement to which they had been 
subjected, 

" How could you subject us to such a disappoint- 
ment, Maud ? " said Eva. " Why did you not tell us 
what you were going to do ? " 

" I did not like to do so. I thought you would 
very likely have dissuaded me from carrying out my 
intention." 

"And you asked nobody's advice? not even 
mamma's } " 

" Nobody's. But I had been advised a great deal 
by all the gods and goddesses some time ago." 

" Had they given you their advice that day when 
you had a sort of a nightmare in the middle of the 
day, and I found you nodding backwards and forwards 
to your easel ? " asked Ida. 

"Yes; it was that very day. You just came in 
time to save everything from a smash. My dreams 
then led me to some very heart-searching thoughts." 

" You may console yourself with the thought that 
you have made one human being intensely happy," 
said her mother. 

"Mamma, I thought, too, of the story of the 
painter and the missionary," said Maud, in a low 
voice. 

" Who would like a walk ? " said Eva, when they 
got home. " I am going to practice with my pistols 
down by the river." 

"You don't expect that horrid noise to be very 
attractive to any one ? " said Florence. " No, no ; two 
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of you are out now, so I have more of a chance for 
the ring than I had before. I am, therefore, studiously 
inclined, and I mean to go on with my chronicle. 
I shall therefore adjourn to 'the depths of obscurity.'" 
"And make the most of your time, dear," said 
Mrs. Ratcliffe, " for Gerald is coming to dinner." Eva 
went off to the river, Ida adjourned for a quiet read, 
Maud remained to talk over things with her mother, 
and Florence rummaged out her note-book and some 
sheets of foolscap, and was soon on her knees before 
the old chest. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE DEPTHS OF OBSCURITY. 

fONG and diligently Florence worked at her 
self-imposed task, and as she worked she 
hummed a tune to cheer herself on the 
way. That chest had an odd jumble of 
contents ; it was wonderful that the stiff and stately 
Mrs. Ratcliffe, the grandmother, had not put her 
property into better order. There were old leases 
and deeds all yellow with age, with ancient red seals 
laid on in a sort of dab, and all the colour gone out of 
them. There were manuscript pedigrees and piles of 
old letters ; some tied up neatly with narrow green 
ribbon, and some not tied up at all. At last Florence 
was obliged to get a candle to examine them with 
greater care. 

" Before I can do anything properly," said Florence 
to herself, " all these papers ought to be catalogued 
and properly arranged ; it is quite impossible to make 
anything out of this extraordinary confusion. It will 
take me quite a year before I can get these things 
into order; and how difficult the ancient handwriting 
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is, and how full of abbreviations ! Most of the very 
old things too are in Latin, but they all belong to the 
family history ! Well, I must say, it is a pleasant 
thing to fuive a family history. It gives a great 
interest to life. But, then, this work gets more and 
more absorbing as I go on ; and the awkward part of 
it is that I must not say anything to Gerald about the 
Diamond Ring, and he will be wondering what I am 
about ! I think I must get mamma to take off this 
injunction to secrecy, at any rate, when Gerald and I 
are fairly engaged ! But perhaps papa will say no ! 
Suppose he should say no ! I asked Gerald yesterday 
what we should do if papa said no ; and he did not 
seem at all disturbed, but said ' Wait quietly until papa 
changes his mind and says yes.' How odd it is that 
Gerald should turn out to be a Ratcliffe, after all I " 
And so Florence went on, murmuring and humming, 
and talking to herself, and rummaging in the chest, 
until she felt quite giddy. Somehow or other the 
chronicle did not seem so interesting as it was before 
Gerald's proposal. At last she came upon a paper 
she could read, but it was a good stiff paper, written 
in a good stiff hand. "This looks interesting," she 
said, as she unfolded it ; " it is very yellow, but it does 
not seem a hundred years old." 

Florence read, and continued reading, and read 
again, and as she read she became as pale as death. 
She knew not how long she remained there. She was 
awoke from her trance by Ida's voice. 

" Come, Florence, you will be late ; everybody is 
ready, and Cousin Gerald has arrived ! Throw those 
papers into the chest and make haste, or you will 
never be dressed for dinner ! " 
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Florence still seemed in a dream. Ida continued, 
" Are you asleep ? Have the ghosts been talking to 
you as they did to Maud ? Have they told you that 
Mr. Gordon has come, and has asked to see Eva on 
particular business ? " 

" That ■£? fortunate ! " said Florence, looking scared 
and rubbing her eyes. She rose quickly, and Ida 
remembered afterwards that she did not fail to place 
the paper she had been reading under the others, and 
at the very bottom of the chest. 

" What ! " said Ida, " have you unearthed a ghost ? 
Have you discovered some horrible family secret ? " 

" Don't, Ida dear, please. I am only puzzled and 
worried. Help me up, and I will lock the chest." 

" Mind you do ; and lock the ghost in, too. We 
don't want him wandering all about the house." 

Florence left her sister abruptly and went to her 
own room. She dipped her face into cold water, and 
then bathed her eyes with the cold water again, as if 
she could rub out all trace of a disagreeable vision. 
She had to-be summoned twice before she came 
downstairs, a very unusual thing when Gerald was 
waiting for her. 

In the mean time, Mr. Gordon had arrived, and 
held an interview with poor Eva, who went blushing 
and trembling at her mother's summons to the library. 
She held the handle of the door a long time in her 
hand before she could make up her mind to enter. 

Mr. Gordon rose and placed a chair for her. He 
was dreadfully quiet, and very gentle ; not in the least 
excited. Eva was almost too frightened to look at 
him, but when she did, she thought his hair was 
greyer than when he had dined there last. She had 
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not seen him so close since. She wished her mother 
had come into the room with her ; she began to think 
that it was really very unkind of Mrs. Ratcliffe not to 
have done so. Mrs. Ratcliffe had avoided doing so on 
principle. She wished her children to bear their own 
responsibilities, as far as possible, and never to shirk 
the consequences of their own actions. 

Mr. Gordon did not speak, and his silence made 
Eva very uncomfortable. At last she thought she 
had better speak first, so she blurted out, " How's 
Ethel ? " 

*' Much the same as when we parted from her at 
the door of the School of Art, I believe. I had to 
go a long way afterwards on business, and am sorry 
that I was not able to get here until almost too late 
for a visit Miss Eva, I cannot tell you how charmed 
I am with your sister's conduct" 

Eva looked up with a delighted smile. " Ah ! 
Maud is one of a thousand ; all the world will know it, 
some day. She certainly is one of the most unselfish 
people in the world." And she was beginning to 
speak of various instances of Maud's generous disposi- 
tion, when Mr. Gordon said — 

" I know it all ; but it was not of this I came to 
speak now. A parcel was left at my door yesterday 
containing notes to a very large amount, and there 
was a curious sort of message left with it It was to 
this effect, * that Miss Eva sent it, and that the messen- 
ger was not to tell.' " 

" That comes of employing an Irish boy," said Eva, 
blushing red hot 

" I did not like to say a word to you when we met 
this afternoon," continued Mr. Gordon, "because I 
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could not do so quietly ; but I have been longing to 
understand the rights of things, and, curiously enough, 
one hundred and fifty pounds is just the sum I have 
been in great trouble for, and the sum which is 
required to finish roofing in the church. How curious 
that you should have heard of this ! I have no right 
to ask how you came, at your tender age, to have so 
large a sum of money to give away, but I thought I 
must come up to get a little more information, and to 
know whether this large sum of money is indeed for 
me. 

"It is indeed for you," said Eva excitedly, "or 
rather, for the church," for she was afraid Mr. Gordon's 
delicacy would not allow him to accept it if she made 
the gift a personal matter. " It is a present. It was 
given to me to do just what I like with, and I like to 
give it to the church — that is all. Now, please, do 
not let us say any more about it." 

" But I must say a little more about it," said Mr. 
Gordon. " Do you know that you have saved me from 
a very great sacrifice ? I should have had to sell my 
books, and perhaps other things, to put the roof on the 
church before the winter sets in. I must tell you how 
very happy this timely gift has made me ; but I really 
must ask you once more to think twice before you 
put the money entirely out of your own power. I 
hesitate to take advantage of the generous impulses 
of youth." 

" You need not be afraid, Mr. Gordon ; I have 
quite made up my mind." ^ 

" And Mrs. RatclifTe knows and approves } " 

"Yes. I asked her advice at once. The only 
thing she did not approve of was my sending the 
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parcel by an Irish boy ; but I thought I could have 
trusted Tim. Won't I give it him well to-morrow ! " 

"Then, it is quite decided, Miss Eva, that you 
will not take back this money ? I have brought it 
with me, in case you changed your mind about it, 
and in case you did not know the value of your 
present." 

Poor Eva knew the value of it only too well ; but 
she was not going to tell all that it was to have done 
for her. She only remarked, " Please put them back 
in your pocket, Mr. Gordon. There, you have dropped 
half-a-dozen of the notes on the floor ! I am sure you 
will lose them before you get home. How I wish you 
had Ethel to walk back with you ! Is it a fine night, I 
wonder." 

" Beautiful," said Mr. Gordon. " Such a moon ! " 

" Very well ; I have a great mind to walk back 
with you myself" 

"You will do nothing of the sort," said Mrs. 
Ratcliffe, entering and hearing the last remark. " You 
will do nothing of the sdrt ; for Mr. Gordon is going 
to stay and dine with us." 

" Am I ? What will Mrs. Gordon say ? " 

" She will expect you to stay. Nobody ever left 
this house just at dinner-time. It would be a most 
disgraceful thing to happen ! Stay, I will take care of 
your notes for you ; remember, they are in this black 
velvet bag." 

Mr. Gordon good-humouredly submitted. He was 
not in the habit of fretting about trifles, and where he 
dined was an utter trifle to him. 

"We are not 'only ladies ' to-night," said Mrs. 
RatcUffe. " We have Mr. Gerald Ratcliffe with us. 
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You know all about his being really a member of our 
family — a second cousin ? " 

" I have heard about it, and I congratulate you 
upon having found such an agreeable relation. I 
cannot make out, though, why he did not acknowledge 
himself at once to be your cousin." 

"Perhaps he wanted to see whether we were 
agreeable relations, or whether he might feel ashamed 
of us. Fairfax is not an aliaSy it is his real name ; he 
merely dropped his surname." 

" Rather an important part of one*s designation to 
drop, is it not ? " said Mr. Gordon. " One's surname ? 
' What's in a name ? * somebody says. / think there 
is a good deal. Who would not prefer Cavendish to 
Hoggins ? " 

" But it is not a question of Hoggins," said Mrs. 
Ratcliffe to her absent friend. " Now come to dinner ; 
everybody is waiting for us." 

They went in to dinner. As Mrs. Ratcliffe passed 
Florence, she could not help saying in a low voice, 
" My child, you look fearfully pale. Is anything the 
matter ? " 

" I have a bad headache, mamma," was Florence's 
answer. 

" Do not stay up longer than you like ; you can 
slip away to bed whenever you choose." 

Nobody could help remarking that Florence was 
thoroughly out of sorts; at any rate, too grave and pre- 
occupied for general society. 

The conversation at dinner seemed to her like an 
unmeaning buzz all round her, and yet it was interest- 
ing in its way. It was about the School of Art, and 
Maud's conduct, and about St. Dunstan's, and the 

2 A 
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statue over the door, and about Gerald's plans for 
Broadmoor. Great was the joy when Gerald 
announced that Sister Clare had obtained leave from 
her community to begin a mission there, and that 
before the winter had fairly set in he intended to have 
his iron church all ready. Gerald turned to Florence, 
and asked her whether she approved of his plans. 

" What plans ? " she asked, in an inane silly 
manner, so unlike the Florence of yesterday. 

" Have you forgotten ? " he said, looking at her 
and wondering. 

" Forgotten what ? " 

" Oh, Florence, I am sure you are not well ! You 
have been quite absent all the evening. Please tell 
me what you think about the new curate that is pro- 
posed — Mr. Everard." 

" I have never seen him," said Florence. 

" Nor has anybody else here, but we are all saying 
something. Are you glad he is an Oxford man, or 
would you prefer a Cambridge ? " 

"I don't think it matters in the least, as long as he 
is kind to the people," said Florence. 

" That's just what I think. I am glad you feel the 
same. But, now, tell me what makes you look so tired 
this evening. Is it because you are sorry your sweet 
sister Maud gave up the prize ? " 

"Oh no ; I am glad. But, do you know, that School 
of Art business seems as if it had all happened two 
days ago." 

" That looks as if something very important had 
happened since. You haven't seen a ghost, have 
you ? " 

" No ; if I had I should have died outright." 
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" People don't die in such a hurry," said Gerald ; 
*' most people take a deal of killing." 

Florence answered in a haphazard kind of way ; and 
Gerald, finding that she did jiot wish to be talked to, 
turned his attention to Ida, who sat on the other side 
of him. Ida was full of the events of the day, full 
of Maud and the prizes, full of Eva and the money — 
which was no secret now, thanks to Tim Cavan — and 
full of Sister Clare, and all the Broadmoor plans. 
They were ill deeds of heroism to Ida, and she was 
full of enthusiasm and joy. This made her very 
bright, and very agreeable ; and Florence sat still and 
pale, whilst Gerald and Ida tossed merry jokes from 
one to the other. Gerald exerted himself all the 
more, to hide Florence's sadness from the rest, for he 
felt convinced that for some very good reason she 
wished to remain unnoticed and undisturbed as much 
as possible. 

It was one of those fine, warm, still nights, which 
are sometimes experienced even in autumn. After 
the ladies had left the drawing-room, Mr. Gordon and 
Gerald paced up and down the terrace together, 
instead of remaining over their wine in the dining- 
room ; for Hawley Court was not one of those dreadful 
houses which are locked up at a certain hour of the 
evening, after which no one can hope to breathe a 
breath of fresh air. The garden door was always 
unfastened until bed-time, and people went in and 
out as they pleased. Florence had stationed herself 
at the open window, at the further end of the drawing- 
room ; she was in such a pensive mood, that her 
sisters considered it better not to interrupt her. 

" She is thinking of Hawk's Nose," said Eva. "We 
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had better keep away, and not disturb pleasant 
anticipations." 

The feet of Mr. Gordon and Gerald ground the gravel 
with a scrunching noise as they walked up and down, 
and the moonbeams shone right across the terrace and 
the lawn, but left the drawing-room window at which 
Florence sat in darkness. They talked together 
earnestly, with low murmuring voices, and their words 
were now lost in the distance, now nearly audible, as 
the two tall dark figures drew near the window ; but 
Florence could not hear the conversation, and so she 
had no scruple in keeping her seat, and still looking 
out upon the deep, rich, refreshing night. The two 
figures turned again, and made as if they would go in 
by the garden door. But, no, the conversation seemed 
too interesting, they changed their minds, and again 
passed close to the window. This time the words 
they spoke were audible. Gerald gave a sudden start, 
and exclaimed, " Good heavens ! Then I have fallen 
in love with the wrong one ! " 

" Florence is gone to bed with a bad headache," 
said Mrs. Ratcliffe, when the gentlemen came in. 

" I thought she looked ill," said Gerald thoughtfully. 

The evening flagged after this, and the guests took 
their leave early. Ida went up to her sister's room. 
The door was locked. Mrs. Ratcliffe refused to dis- 
turb her. She thought that when people required rest 
it was better to let them alone. 




CHAPTER XXV. 



RUNNING AWAY. 




IT was a grey autumn morning. The sun 
had not yet shone out over the distant 
line of dark hills, which Florence could 
see from her window. Nobody was 
awake at Hawley Court, not even the under house- 
maid or the kitchen-maid. Nobody was awake but 
Florence, and Florence had not been asleep all night. 
She had been very busy, and very unhappy. She 
had now settled her course of action, and intended 
to carry it out. She had packed a black bag, not 
a very small one, but just small enough to be carried 
easily by herself; she had counted out her little store 
of money, and had put it in her purse. She had then 
laid the sheets of the chronicle on her dressing-table, 
and left a little note upon them to this effect, " Here 
is the * Chronicle of Hawley ;* I leave it for some one 
who is happier than I to finish." And then, taking 
the bag, she softly opened the door leading to her 
mother's room. Only through her mother's room 
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could she make her exit into the passage, for Florence's 
room was the dressing-room to that apartment, and, 
as is often the case in old-fashioned houses, had no 
outer door belonging to itself. This was Florence's 
great difficulty — how to get through her mother's 
room without waking her. She had almost to feel 
her way, for the first faint streaks of dawn were only 
just beginning to show themselves. All was so still, 
she had been almost afraid to strike a light for fear 
of waking her mother next door ; but now she plucked 
up courage and crossed the room, stopping at the foot 
of the bed, half-repenting her resolution. Her mother 
was breathing softly and regularly. Florence went 
to the table, and put a little note upon it. It contained 
these words : — 

"Dearest Mother, 

" Please do not feel hurt at my going away. 
It is all for the good of the family. By-and-by, when 
it is safe, I will let you know where I am. 

" Your ever loving 

'' Florence." 

And then she opened the outer door quickly and 
firmly, and was soon in the passage and down the 
black staircase. She unlocked the front door — how 
she wished she could have fastened it up again — and 
grasping the handle of her black bag in a firm, 
decided manner, and taking her cloak and her 
umbrella, she walked off at a smart pace in the 
direction of the railway station. It was a good sharp 
walk into Cherryton, but Florence, though she had 
had no breakfast, felt the cold . morning air quite 
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refreshing after the feverish night she had passed. 
When she got outside the park gates and away from 
the elm trees, she breathed more freely ; but still she 
could not help feeling that uncomfortable sensation 
of doing something "on the sly," and every boy 
driving a cow, and every child passing along the 
road, she fancied must be noticing her and wondering 
what she could possibly be about. She had a thick 
veil tied well over her face, and the busy people were 
too busy, and the stupid people were too stupid, to 
notice particularly who that brisk, active young 
traveller could possibly be. The station master at 
Cherryton knew her well. 

" Why, Miss Ratcliffe, you be early on the road ; 
and carrying your own luggage, too! Why didn't 
you let us know, and we could have sent a truck." 

" Thank you, there was no occasion ; I am very 
strong, and I prefer doing things for myself. Will 
you give me a ticket, please.^ I have particular 
business in London." 

" Certainly, miss ; first-class, return, I suppose } " 

** No ; third class, single ticket" The man looked 
surprised, but made no difficulties. It was no business 
of his. 

The train came up, and Florence got into a third- 
class compartment, with a woman and a squalling 
baby, two soldiers, a workman out for a holiday, and 
a drover. They were all civil and accommodating, but 
there was an odour of tobacco and onions, which 
Florence did not at all appreciate. 

" Never mind," she thought, " I am going to earn 
my own living now ; I must not be over nice, and mind 
little inconveniences. I shall get used tg it all^ no 
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doubt I have taken good care to take 'the key of 
that chest away with me, that is one comfort ; and now 
for a fight with that hard world I have heard so much 
of" What were Florence's plans? Simply to earn 
her own living in some quiet place, unknown to her 
family. She had thought it all over diligently, during 
the night, and had made her arrangements with con- 
summate care. She knew she had no talent for 
literature like Ida, and no genius for painting like 
Maud, but she had her own little gifts, and intended 
to exert them. She would begin in a very quiet way, 
as a shopwoman perhaps ; then get on to a higher place 
— have a shop of her own ; then a large establishment, in 
which young women should be tenderly cared for and 
helped in every way ; then she would make her fortune 
and retire from business, with greenhouses, carriages 
and horses, and plenty of money to make her sisters 
rich and happy. They should then have whatever 
they liked. And what did all these castles in the air 
proceed from } They were set going by Florence's 
talent for making up caps and bonnets. She had 
naturally very good taste, and was extremely handy ; 
and Sims, Mrs. Dauncey*s maid, used to tell her that, 
being a young lady, she was a good milliner spoilt 
Florence had always laughed at this remark, but now 
she remembered it, and turned it to account She 
would go to London, present herself at Messrs. Raven 
and Blake's, and offer to show them a specimen of her 
talent She had always heard that millinery was the 
thing that paid best in the world, next to cookery. 
It was a grey foggy afternoon, when Florence arrived 
in London. She felt very dull and lonely. The 
crowds at th^ station, the oppressiveness a,nd v^stness 
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of the scene, the uncertainty of the future, were all too 
much for her. Poor child ! She almost longed to 
jump into the next down train and go back to Cherry- 
ton. Her fellow-travellers had been very kind to her. 
One had offered her an apple, another a drink out of 
a brandy bottle, another a tract ; but she had steadily 
declined their civilities. She had obtained some 
moderate refreshment at one of the stations ; but she 
now felt dull and sick at heart, and wondered how 
long her money would last, and whether it would be 
light enough for Messrs. Raven and Blake to judge of 
her capabilities. Everybody who came out of the train 
seemed to have somebody to meet them. . Mother and 
daughter, brother and sister, husband and wife, all met 
with delight and glee; she alone seemed to have 
nobody. "Never mind," she said to herself, with a 
forced effort to cheer up, " I'll be like Whittington and 
his cat, and, though I never can be Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, I may be as great some day as the Lady Mayoress. 
Who knows ? I declare, I'll get a cat, the very first 
opportunity." So she lifted her bag, heedless of the 
civilities of the porters, and stiff and cramped with 
sitting so long in the train, she was glad enough to 
find herself in the streets. Where to go next } She 
knew the establishment of Messrs. Raven and Blake, 
the great haberdashers, milliners, and everything in 
one, very well when she saw it, but she had never 
walked to it from the station, and had not an idea of 
the way. " Call a cab," suggested itself to her mind. 
" No," she thought, " that will be extravagant ; young 
women who are employed in shops don't call cabs 
whenever they are tired, they go in omnibuses." 

She went to a corner and waited until an omnibus 
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appeared, and then held up her umbrella. The great 
lumbering vehicle stopped. " To Messrs Raven and 
Blake." — "All right, miss." The door slammed, and 
Florence found herself inside a well-filled omnibus. 
She was seated next the dooir, the other side of her 
was a little girl, who seemed to belong to a fat red- 
faced woman seated at the other end. Opposite her 
were several men and women, apparently intent upon 
their own business. They took no particular notice 
of her, but Florence could not help remarking that 
the fat woman with the red face kept her eyes fixed 
upon her. Perhaps she felt tired from the long 
journey and the insufficient food she had had, perhaps 
she felt nervous from thinking about the approaching 
interview with Messrs. Raven and Blake, for Florence 
never in the least doubted obtaining this interview ; 
whatever might be the cause, she could not help 
feeling extremely uncomfortable whenever this woman 
looked at her. In a few minutes the woman called 
to the little girl, " Here, my dear, change places with 
me ; ye're in a draught, and yer know yer's been ill 
lately," and the little girl, nothing loth, went over 
to the other side, whilst the fat woman banged. 
herself down close to Florence, who felt a kind of 
shudder creep over her as a breath of alcohol wafted 
across her face. They rattled along one or two 
streets ; and Florence could not help fancying that 
she felt a hand pass slowly down the side of her 
dress. She looked at the woman beside her, but 
that person was utterly unmoved, and Florence could 
see her two hands in front of her. They were 
remarkably large hands, and the great ugly brown 
gloves were not properly pulled down over the 
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fingers. In a few minutes Florence again felt some- 
body's hand slide down the right side of her dress. 
She put her own' hand out and made a dash at it, 
but nothing was there, and her stolid neighbour was 
still looking steadfastly at her, with her great fat hands 
resting in her lap. Florence feared that she must 
be getting into the imbecile condition, in which people 
declare they see white mice running about in front 
of them, and black cats jumping on their knees. 
At this moment the woman said, " Til get out here ; 
come along, my dear," and taking the child with her, 
she paid the conductor, and then quickly disappeared 
up one of the narrow alleys near. A few minutes 
more, and the omnibus stopped. 

" Raven and Blakes ! " said the conductor. 

Florence got out, and hunted for her purse to pay 
her fare. In vain ! It was not to be found ! She 
must have put it in her left hand pocket. No ! utterly 
useless was the search. Perhaps in the pocket of her 
cloak ; no, all hope was vain. Florence could have 
screamed. " Tve no money," she said ; " IVe lost my 
purse ! " 

" Come, now ! that's a very old trick," said the 
conductor. " You don't expect me to believe that a 
well off looking young lady like you have got no 
purse ! " 

"That woman has taken it! That fat woman 
with the child. I felt her hand on my dress. Where 
did you set her down? You ought to go and look 
for her, if you take thieves into the ommibus ! " 

" Well, she was a rum looking codger," said the 
man, half-convinced by Florence's air of truthfulness ; 
" she may have done it ! There's no telling." 
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" But how did she do it ? " said Florence. " I kept 
watching her, and I saw her two hands in her lap." 

"Why, bless you," said the man, "them pick- 
pockets has a false hand in front of 'em sometimes, 
whilst the real hand is in your pocket ! There's no 
being hup to them no how ! " 

Here the other passengers began to get im- 
patient, and a benevolent old gentleman offered to 
pay the few pence for the young lady's fare, if the 
omnibus would only go on. So poor Florence, sorely 
against her will, was obliged to accept an alms. The 
ommibus rolled and rumbled away, and Florence 
stood at the door of the great shop without a penny 
in her pocket. She looked up at Raven and Blake's. 
The shop was shut 

Here was a climax ! What was to be done now ? 
The whole quarter's allowance was gone; she was 
alone and friendless. No, not entirely ; she might take 
a cab and drive to Mrs. Dauncey's, who would very soon 
pay the fare for her, and give her a warm welcome 
into the bargain. But Mrs. Dauncey might not be at 
home, and if she were, think what a humiliation to 
have her writing to Hawley to inform her family that 
Florence had arrived, a penniless fugitive ! Besides, 
she was certain to meet Sir Charles Ellerslie there, 
and who knows what his vanity might suggest ! 

Uncle Dobbs and Aunt Margery ! A warm and 
offectionate greeting might be there anticipated, but 
Uncle Dobbs would of course insist upon letting her 
mother know her whereabouts immediately, and 
would probably also insist upon learning the reason 
of her flight. This was not to be thought of! What 
was to be done ? The casual ward at the workhouse 
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suggested itself, but did not seem at all a delightful 
idea. Florence had heard something about the House 
of Charity in Soho Square, but she believed that any 
person seeking admission there must be recom- 
mended by two respectable householders. "I don't 
think I know two respectable householders," said 
poor Florence to herself, " except those two I cannot 
go to. Wait a bit, I must think again," for Florence, 
though half-distracted at the perplexities which had 
befallen her, was not one of those who sit down to cry, 
and give up all for lost. " Wait a bit I There was a 
little dressmaker in Seymour Street, who used to 
work for Mrs. Dauncey, and I remember having some- 
thing done by her also. If I can find her out, I will 
beg for a night's lodging, and I can easily pay all the 
expenses with my first earnings. She, perhaps, can 
introduce me to some millinery establishments, even if 
I have no opening at Raven and Blake's. I mean to 
try there again though, to-morrow morning. Which 
is the way to Seymour Street ? I must ask as I go 
along. And what on earth was the name of the little 
dressmaker ? Bradford, I think ; but I'm sure I don't 
know. I wish I had taken more notice. One never 
knows when one may want every bit of help and 
information one can get." And so she turned her 
steps towards Seymour Street with a heavy heart. 
She had no idea of the number. Was she going to 
knock at every door as she went along, and ask if 
Miss Bradford lived there ? It was the only thing to 
be done. It was getting dark. She must lose no 
time. The streets were very confusing. She did not 
feel the least like Whittington and his cat. 

" Which is the way to Seymour Street, please ? " 
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she asked of a stout gentleman coming round the 
corner at a terrific pace with his umbrella up, for a 
few drops of rain were beginning to fall. He had 
been to the telegraph office, and walked as if he 
wished he could have gone by telegraph himself." 

"Way to Seymour Street? What! Eh!" said 
a well-known voice, and in one moment Florence was 
clasped in Uncle Dobb's arms. 

" Oh, don't ! Please, Uncle Dobbs, think of all the 
people ! " 

" I won't think of anything of the sort, my dear ! 
Here is a pleasant surprise! Come along. Aunt 
Margery will be so pleased to see you ! " 

" But please, Uncle Dobbs, Fm not coming to see 
you ; I'm up on business ; and you must promise not to 
tell anybody where I am." 

" Where are you, then ? I must know it, if I'm not 
to tell ? Where are you ? " 

" Oh, of course, I'll tell yoti^ Uncle Dobbs. I'm — 
nowhere ! " 

" What a great secret ! Now, Florence, my dear, 
said Uncle Dobbs, " I'm not going to be trifled with, 
and here his tone changed to one rather severe. 
" You cannot give any account of yourself, you refuse 
to tell me where you are staying, you are under age, 
and you must, therefore, consider yourself captured. 
Hi ! cab ! " And Florence, against her will, was hustled 
into a cab, which drove off rapidly towards Uncle 
Dobbs's home. " Now, Florence, tell me ; has your 
mother been beating you, that you should have run 
away from home ? " 

" No, Uncle Dobbs." Florence nearly laughed, in 
spite of the humiliation she was enduring. 
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" Then, what did you do it for ? " 

" From a very good motive," said Florence. 

" I dare say you think so. It's the general excuse 
for all the atrocities that have ever been perpetrated. 
Of this you must allow us to be the judges. But 
stay, there are others who have a better right than I 
have to judge." 

"Oh, Uncle Dobbs! I left home from the best 
possible motive, and full of the most wonderful plans 
for good ; and everything I planned has failed, and 
my pocket has been picked of all my quarter's 
allowance." 

Uncle Dobbs shouted with laughter. " Serve you 
right. See what happens to country bumpkins when 
they take things into their own hands ! It will teach 
you not to play such pranks again ! Serve you well 
right, Miss Florence ! " 

"Uncle Dobbs, I think London must be a very 
wicked place, that you cannot be in it for half an 
hour without having your pocket picked." 

"You had no business to come here, my child, 
without proper guardianship." 

" But I have been so miserable, I could not stay 
at home." 

"Why?" 

"I cannot tell you. Uncle Dobbs. I should be 
telling other people's secrets." 

"Then perhaps you will tell somebody else, in 
a little while." 

Florence could not imagine what he meant. The 
excitement and novelty of her position during the 
time that she had to take care of herself had deadened 
the sense of her great misery ; but now that she was 
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safe in her great uncle's charge, the sorrow she had 
fled from made itself most severely felt. The great 
weight came down again, the great sorrow came over 
her like a cloud ; change of place made no difference, 
she could not fly from self. It seemed to her several 
weeks since she had left home. The cab drove up 
to Uncle Dobbs's door. 

"Don't be startled, dear,", he said, "if you have 
another surprise before long. IVe brought you a 
prisoner," he said, as Aunt Margery came into the 
passage to greet them ; and nothing could be warmer 
than dear Aunt Margery's greeting. Perhaps she 
would have been better pleased had it been Maud 
or Eva, those dear children of her affections, but 
Florence, at any rate, could give her the last news 
of them. Aunt Margery never asked disagreeable 
questions, she took everything good for granted, and 
thought it perfectly natural tiiat her brother should 
pick up Florence in the streets and carry her home 
to dinner. She was quite certain dear Florence was 
on some good errand. Perhaps she had come to 
meet . . . well, never mind ! 

Uncle Dobbs opened the door and pushed Florence 
into the little library behind the dining-room. A 
very tall gentleman with white hair looked at her 
with great astonishment, then came forward and, 
with an exclamation of joy, gave her a warm embrace. 
Florence looked up and saw her father ! her hero ! 
the one she had loved and thought of so much, and 
been parted from so many years ! 

" Dear Florence ! How did your mother know ? 
I have only just telegraphed to her. She never 
could have sent you to meet me ! " 
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Florence could not answer. She could not say, 
" Papa, I have run away from home ! " She looked 
up at that calm, wise, brave, trusting face, and could 
not bear to mar its joy by the confession of her own 
misery. She simply said, " Papa, it is a secret ; do 
not ask me. I only came up to-day, and I have lost 
everything I have in the world." 

This meant more than money ; it meant more than 
even Florence meant when she said it. 

" Only came up to-day } Then you must go 
down with me to-morrow," said those deep mellow 
tones she had not heard for years. " And, if you will 
not tell me your secret, I will not tell you mine ; but 
perhaps, before your mother and sisters, our tongues 
will be unloosed." And he embraced Florence once 
more, trusting with all a father's trust that the bright 
blue eyes were full of goodness and of truth. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

TELEGRAMS. 

HE feeling at Hawley Court, when the 
flight of Florence was discovered, was 
more that of amazement than anything 
else. Nobody screamed, nobody rushed 
wildly about, but Mrs. Ratcliffe and her three 
daughters calmly sat down to consider what was best 
to be done. They felt certain of one thing : that 
there was no real guilt in the matter. They felt 
certain of another thing: that Florence had only 
the good of the family in view, though how it was 
to be wrought out by such a rash and sudden pro- 
ceeding puzzled them more than they could tell. 
Mrs. Hopper was the most impracticable person ; she 
declared " it was all along of them gipsies ! " And 
when Ida remarked that Miss Florence was a great 
deal too old to be kidnapped, she answered, " Not 
too old for anything, miss ; everything's fish that 
comes to their nets, even dead corpses ! " After which 
comforting suggestion she burst out crying, and left 
the room with her apron over her head. Of course 
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the news flew everywhere before the morning was 
half over. Mrs. Mazy always thought " dear Florence 
had rather a wild look in those sweet eyes of hers," 
and suggested that the river ought to be dragged. 
A detachment from the parsonage came up in a 
desperate hurry, and Mr. Gordon offered his services 
to go anywhere and to do anything that Mrs. Ratcliffe 
might require. Gerald came over from Broadmoor 
that morning, he had some letters he wanted Florence 
to see before he answered tliem, and he little 
anticipated the sorrow that was in store for him. 
When told she had gone, and nobody knew where, 
he turned perfectly white and cold, and looked as 
if he would have fallen. When he had recovered 
himself a little, he announced his intention of going 
at once to Cherryton. 

" I shall find out there for what place she took her 
ticket." 

" Pray come back and tell us," said Ida. " Don't 
go after her ; it will be of no use until she has settled 
her plans." 

" I will certainly come back and tell you." And 
so Gerald did. He went to the station ; he ascer- 
tained that the ticket had been taken for London ; 
he came back as quickly as he could to communicate 
the intelligence. He was greatly surprised that Mrs. 
Ratcliffe was not as agitated as he himself was. She 
rejected all his ideas of telegraphing to London 
friends and instituting a search. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe, though pale and thoughtful, was 
perfectly calm and collected. She knew, though Gerald 
did not, all about the Diamond Ring, and she 
imagined that Florence's strange proceeding might 
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have something to do with that family relic. Ida 
was certain that Florence would carry out to the end 
any plan she had got in her head. Eva and Maud 
were perfectly sure that dearest Florence could never 
do anything that was wrong. Gerald fretted and 
fumed, and tried to excite them to the same pitch of 
anxiety as himself. 

" I shall go up by the express," he said, looking at 
his watch ; " it starts at one. I shall just have time 
to get to the station." 

" And what will you do when you get there ? 
Make our trouble public amongst all our friends, and 
give rise to a thousand false reports ? No ; take my 
advice, and wait Suppose you went up to-day, and 
she returned to-morrow! How ridiculous it would 
be ! I have great confidence in Florence. Something 
has occurred to make her very miserable ; but I am 
convinced she knows what she is about, and that she 
will write soon. Wait for two posts." 

"Wait for two posts? Wait a hundred years ! '* 
said Gerald rather furiously. "Allow me to say, 
madam, that I think you take very calmly the loss of 
your eldest daughter." 

" She is not lost ; and I can quite make allowance 
for your distress," said Mrs. RatclifTe. "Eldest or 
youngest, I love the four all alike ; but you are 
mistaken if you think Florence the eldest, she is my 
second daughter." 

"Then, Mr. Gordon was right. He told me so 
last night, but I hardly believed it. Mrs. Dauncey 
always spoke of her as the eldest daughter." 

" I am afraid my kind friend Mrs. Dauncey is not 
always correct," remarked Mrs, Ratcliffe, 
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Gerald thought for a few moments, and then said, 
"Are you determined to wait a day and make no 
further efforts ? '* 

" It seems to me the wisest plan." 

" Suspense is to me most difficult to bear.** 

" I am sure it is. Everybody finds it so. You 
had better spend the day with us, and then, if any 
news reaches us, you will be on the spot." Gerald 
thanked her, and then took his hat and went into 
the garden, where he walked up and down in a most 
restless manner. They got through the day as they 
best could. The longest day has an end ' at last ! 
But before the ending of this day, the little party at 
Hawley Court had a great surprise. 

A ring at the bell, a little mysterious bustle 
outside, and then the butler entered, bearing one of 
those mud-coloured missives, so common to some 
people, and so scarce and so terribly alarming to 
others. The Hawley Court people were not very 
well used to telegrams. They had not many shillings 
to throw away, and preferred spending one penny to 
twelve. But this telegram would have been wilUngly 
paid for in sovereigns. " A telegram, and half-a-crown 
to pay," was the laconic observation, 

" Something about Florence. Please open it quick, 
mamma," said the sisters. 

Mrs. RatcHfTe handed it to Gerald. She was 
anxious he should have first tidings — perhaps a little 
afraid of what it might contain. 

Gerald tore it open. It contained these words : 
"From Dobbs, to Mrs. Ratcliffe. Colonel Ratcliffe 
has landed from India. Is at my house. Will be at 
Hawley to-morrow." 
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Mrs. RatclifFe murmured a thanksgiving. Could 
it be true ? 

All her anxieties about her husband over so soon ! 
The girls shouted for joy. "Papa, papa, coming 
home ; how delightful ! " At any other time, this 
news would have been intensely exciting to Gerald ; 
but now he was so disappointed at not receiving 
tidings of Florence, that he was hardly unselfish 
enough to rejoice in their great joy. 

" I wonder what has brought your father home ? " 
said Mrs. Ratclifife to her daughters. ** We shall have 
a great deal to explain to him, for he may have 
missed our last letters." And they all sat and talked, 
and wondered, and lamented, that poor dear Florence 
was not there to rejoice with them at the good news. 
In about an hour and a half another ring, and another 
laconic announcement : 

" Telegraph boy back again ; another telegram ; 
another half-crown to pay." 

Again Mrs. Ratcliffe handed the envelope to 
Gerald, again Gerald tore the missive open, and this 
time read : 

"Dobbs, to Mrs. Ratcliffe. Florence captured. 
Is with her father. Will go down with him to-morrow. 
All well." 

" Thank Heaven ! " said Gerald, drawing a long 
breath, whilst the girls could not help giving vent to 
their feelings with a shout of delight. 

How deep and hearty were the thanksgivings 
offered up that night in the little oratory they all 
loved so well ! It was late before they dispersed, and 
even then Mrs. Ratcliffe was not to have any rest 
for some time, for Ida came to her door softly, and 
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asked for ft few minutes' conversation. Those few 
minutes lasted far into the night. Ida was most 
anxious to get a vexed question settled. When they 
had finished their talk, her mother said, " I can only 
pray for every blessing and happiness to rest upon 
you in the path you have chosen ; but I warn you not 
to make sure of your father's consent, and without 
that you cannot possibly count upon mine." 

" I am sure you will do all you can, mamma. 
I wanted to tell you all that is upon my mind before 
he comes ; but my thoughts have been so thoroughly 
upon that one subject, that I have no chance at present 
of passing my examination, and, of course, I must 
give up all thoughts of the Diamond Ring." 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

HE happiness at Hawley Court next even- 
ing was intense, and happiness had been 
brought to more than the dwellers at 
Hawley. Frank Gordon came back with 
the colonel, he had accompanied him from India, 
and the parsonage was therefore also full of joy. The 
delight of seeing their father again almost swamped 
the relief and happiness at Florence's return. She 
came in so shyly, slinking from observation, hiding 
behind the tall form of the colonel, who looked pale 
and ill, though his calm, handsome face lit up with a 
happy smile as he greeted all those he loved. Gerald 
had kept out of the way. Not even his intense desire 
of seeing Florence, and learning from her own lips 
what was the motive of her departure, could prevail 
upon him to " disturb " the family party. He spent 
the day with the Ratcliffes, and helped them in many- 
little ways ; and then, when the sound of carriage 
wheels was heard in the distance, he struck off 
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through the park by a field path, and, hastening out 
of sight, was soon on his way back to Paradise Row. 
What an evening they had at Hawley! and what 
adventures they had to hear ! 

The reason of Colonel Ratcliffe's sudden return 
was this. He had had an encounter on the frontier ; 
one of those trifling events, too trifling even to get 
into the newspapers ; but it was very serious to him, 
and an artery had been pierced. Death would 
infallibly have seized him, had not Frank Gordon, 
who was with him, watched by him the whole night, 
keeping his finger and thumb firmly above the wound 
until help came ; and when he had found some one 
to assist him, he made a tourniquet of a stick, a hand- 
kerchief, and a stone, and, by his presence of mind, 
kept Colonel Ratcliffe alive until a surgeon came. 
His life was saved, but there had been great loss of 
blood before Captain Cordon came up ; and having 
obtained sick-leave. Colonel Ratcliffe, whose time of 
service in India had nearly expired, was anxious to 
rejoin his family before his wife. could be agitated by 
receiving the news of his illness. The doctors were 
not averse ; they said the voyage would be a rest for 
him, and they gave it as their opinion, that his con- 
stitution, though good, had received a shock which 
would make it wise for him to retire with the rank of 
major-general. He obtained leave for Frank Gordon 
to come home with him, and spend a little time with 
his own family ; and promised himself the pleasure of 
walking down to the parsonage next day, to tell the 
vicar how bravely and wisely and resolutely his son 
had behaved. Colonel Ratcliffe's thoughts seemed 
entirely occupied with the gallantry and cleverness of 
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Frank Gordon ; whilst at the same time Frank was 
giving the Gordons to understand that Colonel 
Ratcliffe was the wisest and bravest and most 
delightful of mortals, and that it would have been 
quite a pleasure to die for him ! Colonel Ratcliffe 
did not make a very long story about his adventures, 
they came out by degrees, and in little bits and 
scraps, when pressed by his wife and daughters ; for 
soldiers and sailors, who have really done anything 
worth talking about, are not fond of reciting their deeds. 

"And now, Florence, runaway Florence, tell us 
what induced you to commit the indiscretion you 
were guilty of the day before yesterday." This was 
addressed to Florence, the morning after the return. 
Colonel Ratcliffe had been prepared by his wife for 
Gerald's hopes and wishes, as well as Gerald's relation- 
ship ; and the young man when he arrived, as early as 
the usages of society would allow, found as hearty a 
welcome as he could possibly expect. Florence had 
steadfastly refused to communicate anything to her 
mother or sisters ; she could only be induced to 
promise that, should Gerald and her father insist upon 
knowing, she would tell her secret, though she would 
much rather not. 

They did insist upon knowing, and the family 
council had assembled. Florence gasped out, " It was 
all that chest." 

"I guessed as much," said Mrs. Ratcliffe. ''But 
what did you find in the chest ? " 

" It was all to prevent papa and mamma from 
losing their old home in their old age ; indeed, it was, 
Gerald," said Florence, answering Gerald's imploring 
glances. " Uncle Dobbs spoilt all my plans." 
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" But what did you find in the chest ? " 

" Shall I go and fetch it ? " said Florence, looking 
as if she had offered to go and fetch something that 
would bite. 

" By all means," said the colonel. " It seems to be 
the only way out of the difficulty." 

Florence bounded upstairs and promptly returned, 
much out of breath. She had a folded paper in 
her hand, which she threw upon the table. " There 
is the horrid thing," she said. " I left it at the 
very bottom of the chest, well covered up with old 
deeds." 

Colonel Ratcliffe opened the paper. " This is the 
copy of a will," he said ; " a will of old Sir James 
Ratcliffe. He leaves by it the Hawley property to 
his eldest son for life, and then to his son, if he should 
have one ; and if not, the second son is to take it, and 
then the son of the second son, so that it was to go in 
the male line entirely. My mother was the daughter 
of the elder son Charles ; she succeeded to the 
property, so I suppose nobody knew of this will. If 
the original of this will really exists, and there is no 
later will, you, Gerald Ratcliffe, are the rightful owner 
of Hawley Court, instead of myself! Now, Florence, 
how did you expect to unravel this complication by 
taking to flight ? " 

"Don't you see, papa," said Florence, blushing 
up to the eyes, "if I ran away, then I thought 
Gerald would perhaps fall in love with Ida, and as 
Ida is the eldest, I thought she would be the most 
likely one of us to have Hawley, and so the matter 
would come all square, without any worry about the 
will, if it ever should be found. I thought it shameful 
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that you and mamma should be turned out of your 
home, all on account of a tiresome piece of paper like 
that." 

" And so you were prepared to give up Gerald, 
and to give up all your hopes of happiness, sooner 
than have your parents disturbed ? " 

" Yes ; but it did not come so very hard to me, 
after all, because I distinctly heard Gerald say to Mr. 
Gordon^ * I have fallen in love with the wrong one ! ' 
Now, of course, the wrong one was me ; and so I 
thought if I slipped out of the way, Gerald might 
perhaps fall in love with the right one ! ** 

**I am much obliged to you," said Gerald. 
" Perhaps, before taking matters into your own hands 
another time, you will be good enough to ask me to 
explain myself." 

" If you are talking about me," said Ida, reddening 
in a manner nobody had ever seen the pale, calm Ida 
redden before, " perhaps I had better cut the matter 
short by telling you that my destiny in life is fixed ; 
and that, if my father consents, I have resolved to join 
Sister Clare's community, and give my whole life to 
God and the poor." 

" We must see about it, my child," said Colonel 
Ratcliffe soothingly ; " really so many things come on 
one after another that I hardly have time to think." 

" But I only wish to make it quite clear," said Ida, 
"that no earthly inheritance is required for me. In 
fact, it would be an embarrassment — a hindrance." 

" Colonel Ratcliffe," said Gerald, " will you allow 
me to tell all I know about this curious circumstance, 
and to throw a little light upon the family history ? " 

" Certainly ; we shall all be glad to know, and you 
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may be quite sure that justice will be done, at what- 
ever cost" 

Gerald began : " I feel that I ought to apologize 
for the secrecy in which I enveloped my history, and 
for the almost sly manner in which I introduced myself 
into your — ahem ! — our family ; but I think, when 
you hear the whole story, that you will acquit me of 
anything really underhand. With regard to this copy 
of Sir James Ratcliffe*s will, I must tell you that / 
liave the originuir 

Colonel Ratcliffe startled. " Why was it not acted 
on before ? " he said almost sharply. 

" I will tell you. It is a sad history — a history of 
mutual misunderstandings and family hatred, where 
there might have been family love and mutual con- 
cessions ; but when pride and silence intervene between 
members of the same family, it is always more 
difficult to overcome what is wrong, than if the quarrel 
occurred between strangers. This copy of the will is 
in all respects correct. Whether it holds good now, 
after so long an interval, is a question. The will itself 
is black with fire in one corner, and bears marks of 
having narrowly escaped destruction. The history of 
it, told me by my father, and handed down to him by 
his father, is this : After the death of Sir James 
Ratcliffe, your grandfather," turning to the colonel, 
"the elder brother and my great grandfather, the 
younger brother, had a fearful quarrel over the will. 
The elder brother was furious that his daughter — he 
had only one child — should be cut out of the succession ; 
the younger brother tried in -vain to soothe him, and 
suggested that his son might not live, or that his 
brother might still have sons. The story goes that 
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they had dined together, and that they had both, after 
the manner of those times, been drinking hard. 
Charles the elder insisted upon destroying the will ; 
and in the fearful struggle for its possession which 
ensued, the house was set on fire, and the gable which 
is so curiously blackened was partly destroyed. This 
all happened in the upper room of that gable. It is 
supposed that they had gone there after dinner, to 
search for some family papers. After Edward, the 
younger brother, had succeeded in securing the will, 
which he did amidst the confusion which took place 
during the putting out of the fire, it is said that 
Charles, still unsobered by this event, drew his sword 
upon his brother. Edward defended himself, but in 
so doing wounded Charles, and fled, leaving him on 
the ground. When he found he had nearly killed his 
brother, he cursed the day on which he had seen the 
light, and left England for ever ; taking the will with 
him, the will on which he never meant to act. He 
made a copy of the will, and had it placed in the old 
family chest as a protest. How he got it placed in 
the chest is a mystery, for he never went to Hawley 
again ; he must have bribed some one to do it. My 
father and grandfather always declared that there was 
a copy of the will there, and they often wondered 
whether it had ever been found." 

" You knew a great deal more about the old chest 
than we did," said the colonel. 

" Yes ; that old chest was quite a romance in our 
branch of the family. They used to talk about it and 
tell stories about it, thousands of miles away, whilst 
you, who lived in the same house with it, scarcely, I 
believe, knew of its existence. In the same way, you 
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seem to have thought of my great grandfather Edward 
as a scamp, when the truth was that he left England 
sooner than hamper his brother, and refused to act 
upon an unjust will by depriving his niece of the home 
she had been brought up in. That was your mother, 
Colonel Ratcliffe. However, it was the making of his 
character, for he lived abroad in industry instead of 
living in England in idleness, waiting for dead men's 
shoes ; he carved out his own fortunes, but he never 
lost the soreness of heart his brother's conduct en- 
gendered. And so the history and the will and some 
family relics came down to me, and when my father 
died — early, for he was only forty-eight — I thought I 
would realize the fortune he left me ; and, with his 
approbation — for I had told him what I should like to 
do before he left me — go once more to the old country 
and see if I could patch up the old quarrel. When I 
found that you had four daughters, I thought it would 
be a very convenient thing if I could manage to en- 
gage the affections of the eldest, and Mrs. Dauncey's 
accident gave me the very opportunity I required. 
From what Mrs. Dauncey said, I imagined Florence 
to be the eldest ; and when I came down here I never 
remarked anything to make me change my opinion. 
When I had succeeded in winning that heart which 
is the joy of my life, a doubt never occurred to me, 
and it was only on finding that Mr. Gordon insisted 
upon calling Ida, Miss Ratcliffe, and Florence, Miss 
Florence, when I joked him about it, that I was sud- 
denly enlightened. I then gave vent to that unfortu- 
nate exclamation which Florence overheard, and 
which has occasioned such a false idea of my feelings. 
I only thought how abortive my scheme for rendering 
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the family feud powerless had become, and the idea of 
my having repented the step I had taken is utterly 
false and absurd." 

" But could you not have destroyed the will ? '* 
asked Ida. 

" I might have done so, but my father made me 
promise never to think of such a thing. He said that 
it would be a crime to part with it. Now the will, 
having been signed such an immense time ago, may 
possibly be worth nothing in law " 

" But it is in equity," said the colonel, " and I shall 
not lose a day in yielding up possession to you, if you 
are the rightful owner." 

" Please, do not ! " said Gerald pleadingly. " You 
will destroy all my plans if you do." 

" How so ? " 

"Amongst my father's investments in various 
countries, I find that he was one of the shareholders 
of the company which has these large works at Broad- 
moor." 

" And is that the reason you are so interested in 
the men here ? " 

" Partly. I found the town which they had created 
in a very sad condition, and I have applied for and 
obtained the post of head manager, as the manager 
there has lately died. This will give me a right of con- 
trol, and I hope that, with the aid of Mr. Everard, the 
new curate Mr. Gordon has allowed me to appoint, and 
of Sister Clare and her companions, and of my future 
wife, we shall be able to civilize a very rough district." 

" But had we not better consult the lawyers ? " said 
Colonel Ratcliffe, in his great anxiety to do Gerald 
justice. 
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" Excuse me," replied Gerald, " whatever we do 
I think we had better keep clear of the lawyers. 
They will advise a friendly suit, and having once 
allowed them to meddle, we shall not be able to get 
out of the toils again. This means each side leaving 
half its fortune behind." 

Colonel Ratcliffe laughed. " I suppose you are 
right ; but I feel as if I were wronging you." 

" My dear sir, you need have no scruples, if you 
will only settle it my way. Hawley has always been 
a romance to me, and it will now be more of a romance 
than ever. I wish to live at Hawk's Nose (by-the-by 
we must change its name), to overlook my men ; do 
you and Mrs. Ratcliffe keep possession of this place. 
If Ida chooses to carry out her intentions, make a will 
(only put it in a safe place), leaving Hawley to 
Florence and me, then the family feud will be healed, 
for the red and white roses will be united ; but do 
not for one moment think that I will ever consent to 
stand in any other position than in that of your very 
dutiful son." 

" Florence is very young," said Colonel Ratcliffe. 
" Do you not think it would be better to wait a couple 
of years ? She is barely eighteen." 

"Suppose we split the difference," said Gerald 
laughing, "and wait one year? But she herself 
shall decide. Come, Florence, let us take a turn in 
the pine wood. I want to give you a very sharp 
reprimand for doubting me, and I hope you will take 
it patiently, for I am sure you deserve it." Florence 
looked up and laughed. It was a great happiness to 
see that sweet face once more free from care. 

At this moment there was a great noise, as if of a 

2 c 
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whirlwind rushing in at the garden door. It was 
Ethel. She had come to tell Eva a great piece of news, 
but on seeing so many of the family assembled 
together, and above all that tall grave-looking colonel, 
she made a dash at the door again, but was intercepted. 

" Now, Ethel, what is the news ? For I am sure 
you have something wonderful to tell us, your eyes 
are sparkling so ! " 

There was no escape. "Oh, Mrs. Ratcliffe, I 
wasn't to tell just yet, but I thought there would be no 
harm in telling Eva. I have two wonderful pieces of 
news." 

" Make haste ! we are dying to know." 

" One is, that Grace is going to be married to Sir 
Charles Ellerslie. She has met him at our cousin's in 
Staffordshire, and he says he has never lost the 
impression she made upon him that evening when she 
dined here. Mamma says it is a capital thing, for Sir 
Charles is so amiable ; and I think so too, in fact, we 
all think so, for Grace can lecture him and teach him 
from morning till night, and he says he wants to learn 
to be good, and he has written papa such a nice letter." 

" Well, that is wonderful news ! I do hope they 
will be happy. And what is the other } " 

"The other news is that Lord Stornoway has 
given pa a canonry." 

" How did that happen } " 

" Pa wrote some lovely verses on the death of 
Lady Walford's youngest daughter, that very good 
one, you know; and somebody sent them to Lady 
Walford without pa knowing, and she was so pleased 
with them, that she persuaded her brother. Lord 
Stornoway, to give him this canonry. Pa did not like 
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it at all at first, he said it was such a trifle to bring 
him into notice for, and he was going to refuse it ; but 
ma said it was the first time his poetry had ever led 
to any good, and he had better take advantage of it, 
and then Harry would be able to go into the navy, 
and Charlie to a good school, and we should all be 
properly educated ; but I don't believe all this would 
have had any effect if Harry hadn't called out, ' Oh, 
pa ! you'll be able to dig up the site of the old 
Cistercian monastery ! * This settled the matter.'* 

Everybody laughed, and Ethel, having immediately 
told all the secrets she had been told not to tell, and 
finding her friends very much occupied with their 
own affairs, ran home again to write a long letter to 
Grace. 

Then Colonel and Mrs. Ratcliffe had a long talk 
with Ida. Like all young people, she was impulsive, 
and wished to give up the world immediately. Her 
parents begged her to wait two years, and promised 
their consent, if, at the age of twenty-one, she were 
still in the same mind. "And, dear Ida," said her 
mother, " if I were you, I would not give up all idea of 
reading for the examination ; on the contrary, I should 
advise you to cultivate your talents all the more ; for 
the more you cultivate them, the more useful you will 
be in the vocation you seem to have received." 

And her father added, " Sorry as I am to part 
with you, I should also recommend a year's training 
at St. Thomas's Hospital ; you will be invaluable 
if you can only go through it." 

" I will do all that you think right," said Ida, and 
she murmured to herself, " meet for the Master's use." 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 




WHAT BECAME OF THE DIAMOND RING. 

HERE was no secret now about the 
Diamong Ring. Gerald had been shown 
it, and told all about it. " Perhaps it is 
properly yours," said Mrs. RatclifFe, 
laughing. 

'• I only ask one thing," he replied, " that you 
allow me to be present when its destiny is finally 
determined upon." 

This was done, and that evening, after dinner, they 
all assembled in the very room, and near the very 
table where the girls had first heard from their 
mother's lips the history of the family relic, and first 
resolved to compete for it. Each was to put in her 
claim. Instead of this, each seemed resolved to show 
good cause why it should not be hers. The youngest 
spoke first, that it to say, one of the youngest, for the 
audience considered themselves lucky in not hearing 
Maud and Eva both at once. 

Eva began : " I have lost all chance of the 
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Diamond Ring, and I am very glad somebody else 
will get it. I had some money given me for a grand 
tour, and I intended to meet with some remarkable 
adventures, like the knights of old, but somebody 
wanted the money, and so I gave it to him, and I lost 
my chance ; and sol miserably failed." 

To Eva's great astonishment everybody clapped, 
and she sat down amidst applause. 

Then Maud rose up and spoke : " I have lost all 
chance of the Diamond Ring, and I only hope Ida 
will have it, for I am sure that she deserves it I 
intended to have gained a prize which would have 
made me perhaps a great artist, but I found some- 
body wanted it more than I ; and so I have miserably 
failed." 

To Maud*s great surprise everybody clapped, and 
she sat down covered with glory. 

Florence then stood up, blushing like a rose, and 
said : " I have lost all chance of the Diamond Ring, 
for I wanted to write a family history, particularly 
about Lady Sibyl and her hand that was cut off, and 
I could not think of anything to say, and then I ran 
away, because I thought that by so doing I should 
save the old house for my parents, but all my plans 
turned out wrong ; and so I have miserably failed." 

Florence was clapped almost more than the others, 
and sat down very much surprised. 

Then Ida rose up like a lily, pale, and calm, and 
dignified, and she said : " I have lost all chance of the 
Diamond Ring. I was to have passed the Cambridge 
senior examination this autumn, but my head has 
been full of other things, and I have given myself 
away ; so I have miserably failed." 
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And she sat down again, and nobody applauded, 
for they were all too thoughtful, and tears came into 
their eyes. 

And then the father spoke in his grave, quiet 
tones, and said — 

"Do you not see, my dear daughters, how you 
have each of you won by giving up ? Eva has done 
a much greater deed by parting with her hundred 
and fifty pounds than if she had met with a hundred 
heroic adventures. Maud has made a whole life 
happy, which is worth more than painting a fine 
picture. Florence, my darling, you were ready to 
sacrifice even your love for the sake of your parents, 
as you imagined ; you have been making the family 
history instead of writing it. And Ida, has not Ida 
given her life, instead of merely gaining a place in a 
class list ? It seems to me, you have all won it, and 
all won it by giving up ; but I do not know what to 
do, for it cannot be parted in four." 

" Ida has won it ! " cried her sisters. " Ida has won 
it ! Has she not given herself ?^^ 

" Please do not give it to me," said Ida, " I shall 
not have the slightest use for it. What should a 
Sister of Mercy do with a Diamond Ring ? " 

" Pardon me," said Gerald, " I know I have no 
right to interfere, but I think you told me that if 
it could not be decided who had done the finest 
deed, the sisters might agree together what was to 
become of the ring.? Suppose we let them consult 
together?" 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Ratcliffe ; "and you, Gerald, 
may go with them and help them to decide." All 
five left the room, and it is thought that they went 
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to the oratory, for the mother knew the sound of the 
door as it shut. 

" Have you heard ? " said Mrs. Ratcliffe to the 
colonel, "what is likely to create a family feud at 
Fairwater parsonage ? " 

"No," said the colonel. "You allude to some 
of EtheFs gossip, I suppose ? " 

" Exactly. She says Harry and Charlie are 
having a tremendous quarrel who shall put the 
weathercock on the top of the spire when the church 
is finished, and not being able to agree, they have 
decided upon offering the honour to Uncle Dobbs, 
having, by means of course of Ethel and Eva, traced 
the hundred and fifty pounds to him." 

"What a capital joke!" said the colonel. "I 
should think the offer would be declined with thanks." 

" I must not forget to tell you a remark of poor 
Hopper, when Ida's plans leaked out. She burst 
into tears and cried out, ■ That's always the way with 
tkem Sisters — a-going about and a-laying traps to 
catch our pretty young ladies.' It was of no use 
my representing to her that the Sisters themselves 
were, or had been, pretty young ladies; nothing 
would pacify her." 

" It is wonderful how soon everything is known," 
said the colonel ; " one would think that the flies on 
the wall carried the news. I am very much afraid 
poor Aunt Charlotte will agree with Mrs. Hopper. 
By-the-by, do not forget to write and ask her to 
spend Christmas with us ; and Uncle Dobbs and 
Aunt Margery, and as many of our relations, young 
and old, as the house will hold." 

"By all means," said Mrs. Ratcliffe. "There is 
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no earthly happiness like that of having all one's 
family round one." 

In a few minutes the young people returned. 

*' Have you decided ? " 

"Yes, mamma," said Florence. "Ida, you tell 
what we have arranged." 

Ida said slowly and gravely, " Gerald is going to 
give a thankoffering to St. Dunstan's church; it is 
to be a beautiful gold chalice and paten. And we 
have decided to offer up the Diamond Ring to 
Almighty God, and we all think it will look lovely 
round the stem of the chalice. 'To the most worthie.*" 

" Yes," said Gerald ; " and we shall all see it when^ 
ever we meet at the altar; and when our eyes rest 
upon it, the five bright glittering stones will seem to 
say to us, ' There is none good but God.' " 

**And you five will be our bright glittering 
precious stones for ever," said the happy parents. 



THE END. 
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The Series is suitable for the Home or Parochial Library, an^ 
forms an attractive Gift Book for the Young. 
The Work may also be had in twenty-two Parts, 6d. each. 

**"Very excellent and interesting. They are suited for children of all classes, 
and we can hardly imagine a fitter or more welcome prize hook."— CAurch 



"The Parts before us each contain four tales of twenty-four pages each, and 
are capital sixpennyworths, both as to quantity and quauity. we can strongly 
recommend the work to those who have the care of children." — Church Times. 

"They are simple, pleasing, and good, and we hope thev will please our 
readers as much as they have pleased v&"— Literary Churchmun. 

" These touching little Stones will prove both attractive and instructive to 
you^ people."— 5^A« Bull. 

•• Tne Stories are undeniably pretty."— CA«#rA Bells. 

Not quite a Heroine. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

" A nicely toned quiet story of girlish usefulness and influence. The thoughts 
and purposes are all excellent." — Guardian. 

" The circle into which the story introduces the reader is composed really of 
ladies and gentlemen, and altogether we take it to be a success ; quite a boot to 
be borne in mind by those who have the charge of girls."— iiferary Churchman. 

" 'Not quite a Heroine* is a delightful sXory."~yohn Bull. 

" A pretty story of love and patience. There are several characters veiy 
well drawn, and the events are well woven together. We have pleasure in 
being able to commend it."— Church Bells. 

Gertrude Dacre. Fcap. 8yo., cloth, 28. 
Stories op the Wonderful Kingdom and some 

OF ITS SoLDiBRs AND Sbryants. With forty-two Illustra- 
tions. Small 4to., clotii, 3s. 6d. 

" This is a book we are veiy glad to see, as it will bring some of the noblest 
scenes in Church History witnin the ken of the very smaUest children, just as 
Bible Stories are told to them. Thirty-eight stories in the simplest language 
of Saints and Martyrs of all ages must give the little readers some sense of £e 
continuity and oneness of the Church. A child brought up on such stories as 
these would hardly fail to know at least what is meant m the Creed hy the 
' Holy Catholic Church.' "—Guardian. 
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The late Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 
Theodora Phranza ; or, the Fall of Constantinople. 

Second edition. Crown 8vo., 08. 
"The subject-^he last days of the Byzantine Empire, and its final downfall 
at the storming' of Constantinople — is a lofty one, and it is worthily treated. 
The tale is full of thrilling interest both in its fictional and its historical aspects.** 
-ScottfnaH. 

Stories op the Crusades. Third edition. Fcap. 

Svo.f 3s. 6d. 
" Displays an extraordinary acouaintance with the manners and cnstoms of 
the age, as well as great powers of description. Each page almost is a pictnre 
which seems to us to fairly represent both what was good and what was evil 
in the system which it Ulusttates.''—£cci€s$astic. 

The Egyptian Wanderers. A Tale of the Tenth 

Persecution. Third edition. l8mo., as. 
"Mr. Neale's command of the facts of early Church History is well Icnown, 
and his power of using his great knowledge in the composition of pictures9ue 
and striKing Children s Books, most of our readers are well acquainted with. 
This book will be found by no means his least successAd effort."— G«anfnm. 

KViSNINGS AT SaCKVILLE CoLLEOE WITH MY CHIL- 
DRBN. Sectmd edition. iSmo., Ss. 

Lent Legends. Stories for Children from Church 

History. Second edition. l8mo., 2s. 

The Followers op the Lord ; Stories from 

Church History. Fourth edition. l8mo., 38. 

Sunday Afternoons at an Orphanage, contain- 
ing Twenty-three Short Discourses addressed to the Children 
of S. Margaret's Orphanage, East Grinsted, on the afternoons 
of Sundays and Holy Days. Third edition. l8mo., as. 

Tales Illustrative op the Apostles' Creed. 

Second edition. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Triumphs of the Cross. Tales of Christian 

Heroism. Sixth edition. l8mo., 2s. 

The Triumphs of the Cross. Part H. Tales of 

Christian Endurance. Fifth edition. lsmo.» 3s. 

Stories from Heathen Mythology. 18mo., 28. 
The Farm of Aptonga. A Story of the Times of 

S. Cyprian. Second edition. 1 3ma., dotii, 3s. j wraiHper, la. 0d . 

Hymns for Children. Three Series, in cloth, Is. 
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MEDIiEVAL HtMNS, SEQUENCES, AND OTHER POEMS, 
translated by the Rev. J. M. Keale. Second edition., Ss. 

Seatonian Prize Poems. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 



The Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A., Rector of Elford. 
Homeward Bound : the Voyage, and the Voyagers : 

the Pilot, and the Port. Third edition. Crown 8vo., 4s. 

" It is a review of the cares, tlie duties, the troubles of Ufe ; the consolations 
that enable souls to bear, the principles upon which it behoves them to act ; 
the hopes that brii^hten the darkest prospects of the traveller through the 
world. It is no unworthy gift to the Church from one who has served ner so 
well by his pen in past time."— Literary ChurchmaH. 

A Student Penitent of 1695. Crown 8vo., 48. 6d. 

" The whole book is a gem. But it is the latter part which charms us most. 
It is full of suggestiveness, and that of a very delicate and beautiful kind. For 
sick persons or for those who have much (or indeed anything) to do with the 
sick it will be most valuable." — Library Churchman. 

The Owlet of Owlstone Edge : his Travels, his 

Experience, and his Lucubrations. Fifth and cheaper edition. 
Fcap. Sto., cloth, 28. 6d. 

The Curate of Cumberworth, and The Vicar 

OF Roost. Second edition. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. fid. 

S. Antholin's ; or, Old Churches and New. New 
edition. l8mo. is. j cloth, is. fid. 

Tales of the Village. A New edition. Three 

Parts in One Vol. Fcap. Svo., 58. fid. 
The Romanist— The Dissenter— The InfideL 

Tales of the Village Children. Sixth edition. 

2 Vols. iSmo., cloth, 28. each. 

The Hope of the Katzekopfs; or, the Sorrows 

of Selfishness. Fifth edition. l8mo., cloth, ss. 

"We must not forget to recommend a book the moderate price'of which 
leaves no nurserv library excusable for its absence. It is a charming story and 
ought to be much more widely known than it is. We cannot recommend It too 
highly to those who have not already made friends with it." — Aunt yudys 
Magtutitu, 

The Warden of Berkingholt. Fcap. 8vo., 28. 6d. 

" Enters fully into the responsibilities which rank, property, and education 
involve."— irnf/uA Review. 
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^aUd for ISops antr i&ixUi, ioiti^ BIuMrationd, 

By STELLA AUSTIN. 

Othek People. A Story of Modern Chivalry. 

Small 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Gbeat<Gbakdmothes's Shoes. Small 8to., cloth, 

38. 6d. 
"This is a capital story for children, being pervaded throughout bjr a re> 
markably hieh moral tone, although the author never descends to preadungr or 
lecturing. The story is full of interest, and will be eagerly read and thorou^aly 
appreciated by all children into whose hands it may faiL —Puditc Opinion. 

Ous Next Doob Neighbour. Second edit. Small 

8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
" A perfectly delightful little book which every child ought to be enabled to 
enjoy. It is thoroughly natural and childlike, and Miss Austin is to be con- 
gratulated on her success throughout."— itforytm^ Post. 

Pat. Illustrated by C. O. Murray. Third edition. 

Small 8vo., cloth, 88. 6d. 
" A very delightful story. The boys and girls for whom it is Intended will 
find * Pit a very welcome and attractive present."— yoAw Bull. 

Ben Cramer : Working Jeweller. Small 8vo., 

doth, 3s. 6d. 
'fit is not often that a pleasanter or better written story for children can be 
met with than 'Ben Cramer: Working Jeweller.' The tone of die book is 
thoroughly wholesome, and it is, in fact, one which any child may read with 
profit, and which cannot possibly do harm to anybody."— T'Atf Scotsman, 

Uncle Philip. Second edit. Small 8vo., cl. 3s. 6d. 

' ■ Stella Austin writes for both boys and girls. Her ' Unde Philip' is a very 
cheery tale, full of a healthy humour, and inculcating, witiieut too directly 
pointing, a most excellent moral."— rA« Times. 

For Old Sake's Sake. 3rd edit. Small 8vo.,cl. 38. 

. *; Another pretty and natural story by the pleasant author of ' Rags and 
Tatters,' with no lack of incident, humour, delmeation of character, or what^ 
ever else is essential to successful story-telling. Miss Austin has the mystery 
of her craft, and knows how to blend the touching and pathetic with the hu- 
morous and the graphic."— i^Mse'/irA Churchman. 

Rags and Tatters. Fifth edit. Small Svo., cl. 3b, 

"'Rags and Tatters' is a good book, and is written by a good writer, with 
feeling, and piety, and common sense, three excellent tU^ps which do sot 
always accompany each vihct."— Morning Post. 

Stumps. Fifth edition. 16mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Somebody. Fourth edition. 16mo., cloth, 28. 6d. 
Wings. A Story for Children, 6d. ; cloth, Is. 
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Mrs. C. F. ALEXANDER. 
The Baron's Little Dauqhteb, and other Tales. 

Fifth edition. l8mo. 38. 6d. 

" The most delightful little volume that we have met with for a very Uxag 
tiffle,— the poetry even surpassii^ the prose in heaxity."—£cclesias/*c. 

The Lord of the Forest and His Vassals. 

Fourth Edition. 38. 6d. 

An alleeory representing the real strife against Sin, the World, and the 
Devil, which all have to fight. 

FIFTYNINTH EDITION. 

Htmns for Little Children. 18mo., wrapper, 

6d. i cloth, is. ; French morocco, 38. ; morocco, 48. 
Royal 32mo., wrapper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

Set to Music by Dr. Gauntlett. Fcap. 4to., 

wrapper, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edg^es, 48. 

Set to Music by £. C. A. Chepmell, Farts 



I. and II., 18. each. 

— — — A new edition handsomely printed on 
thick toned paper, with red border lines, l6mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
With Twelve Photographs, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. j mor. los. 

Hymns, Descriptive and Devotional, for the use 

of Schools. Royal SSmo. 3d. 

Moral Songs, with Thirty-nine Vignette Illustra- 
tions, ismo., wrapper, 8d. J cloth, is. ; French morocco, ss. 

Royal 32mo., wrapper, 3d. 

Illustrated. With Eighty-five engrav- 
ings on wood, firom original drawings by eminent utists. 
Small 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

" Amongst the numerous editions of poems wUch have been published as a 
kind of pretext for erouping together the choicest efforts of the wood-engraver's 
art, it may be safely affirmed that few, if any, have excelled this of Mrs. Alex- 



ander's. The landscape and marine sketches by Wimperis, Boot, Lcitch, and 
Skelton are lovely. Altogether it is hardly possible to conceive a more beau- 
tiful present."— cAwrt^ Times. 
'* A volume of real beauty and exquisite taste."— Z.ftferary Churchman. 

Narrative Hymns for Village Schools. 3d. 

Set to Music for one or two voices, by A. F. 

Fcap. 4to., wrapper, 38. 6d. 

Poems on Subjects in the Old Testament. 

Parts I. and II., each 6d., wrapper. In one yoI., cloth, is. Od. 
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Miss FLORENCE WILFOBD. 
A Vantage Ground, and other Tales. Crown 8vo., 

cloth, 4s. 6d. 

" There is a great ^^ce and sweetness, and some humour of a quiet and 

Slayfui sort in this book, and the deep undercurrent of the highest Church 
octrine is always felt, though never obtrusive."— TTi^ Guardian. 

A Maiden of Our Own Day. 2nd Edition. Crown 

8vo., cloth, 68. 

" An eminently bright, delicate, and tender story— one pleasant to read, and 
pleasant to think oyer."— Scottish Guardian. 

Little Lives and a Great Love. Dedicated to the 

Children of the Society of the Love of Jksus. 2nd Edition. 
l6ino., 2s. 6d. 

" Any one who wishes to see the highest Church Doctrine put before chil- 
dren in the most wise and right principled way had better read * Little Lives 
and a Great Love,' which contains several noble stories in all of which the 
'Great Love' is the constraining spirit and the one ihaaght."— Literary 
Churchfnan. 



AND HIS 



The Master of Churchill Abbots, 

Little Fribnds. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

The Kino of a Day ; or, Glimpses of French Life 

in the Fifteenth Century. l8mo., cloth, 2s. 

" An historic legend of the turbulent times that preceded the advent of 

ioan of Arc. The authoress has written a pretty story in a very pleasant way. 
*he volume will well repay ^txvsal."— Literary CAurcAtnan. 

Joy in Duty. 18mo. 6d. 

An Author's Children. 18mo., cloth. Is. 

" a very pretty little story. We cannot praise it higher than by saying that 
it is not unworthy of the Author of 'A Maiden of our own Day.' ''-^tiordian. 



^ TALES FOR CHORISTERS. 
In the Choir and Out of the Choir. 18mo., 

cloth. Is. 
" It is one of the best, if not absolutely the best story for a Choristers* or a 
National School Library we have seen. We strongly urge all our friends to 
buy it." — Literary Churchman. 

Stories for Choristers. ISmo. 28. 

The Island Choir; or, the Children of the Child 

Jksus. Third edition. 4d. 

The Two Surplices. By Ada Cambridge. 4d. 
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Trebursaye School ; or, the Power of Example. 6d. 
The Chorister's Fall. By the Author of ** Tre- 

bursaye School." 4d. 

The Choristers of S. Mary's. A Legend, a.d. 

1143. 4(1. 

Little Walter, the Lame Chorister. 4d. 
The Singers. By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 4d. 

By the Author of " The Chorister Brothers." 

AuLD Fernies' Son. Crown 8vo., cloth, 68. 

" The reader's interest is fUlly sustained from cover to cover, and if the story 
is not so exciting as a novel is expected to be, it is only because real life is 
more prosaic than wild imagination fancies it. It is a church story free from 
church cant." — Church Times. 

The Chorister Brothers. Fourth edition. Fcap. 

8vo., 3S. 

" This is a thoroughly good book, and deserves a lareely extended circle of 
readers. We give it our very high commendation." — Church Times. 

" The story is told with liveliness and simplicity, and we follow it with interest 
to the end. The manner is much more than tne matter in this sort of books, 
and in this instance the manner is very good." — Guardian. 

The Incumbent of Axhill. A Sequel to " The 

Chorister Brothers.'* Fcap. 8yo. 39. 6d. 

" The tale is sensibly written, and free from follies or extravagances."— 
Gtiardian. 

" Though a sequel to 'The Chorister Brothers,' it is complete and intelligi- 
ble as it stands. It is a clever and interesting story, and is likely to be a 
favourite." — Church Times. 

The Children of the Chapel. A Tale of the 

Timesof Queen Elizabeth. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 

" A charmingly told tale. The author has the rare art of not only enlisting 
but retaining the sympathy of his readers." — Public Opinion. 

" The Chudren of the Chapel is an old favourite. We hope the present 
generation of readers will appreciate it as highly as it deserves* and as earlier 
readers undoubtedly did." — Literary Churchman. 

Mare Dennis ; or, the Engine-Driver. A Tale of 
the Railway. Second e^tion. ismo., 2s. 

A Martyr Bishop, and other Verses. Fcap. 

8VO., cloth, 38. 

" Contains some of the best sacred poetry we have read for some time. The 
poems are happy in conception, felicitously expressed, and admirable in tone." 
—Church Bells. 

" One of the best volumes of sacred poetry which have issued from the press 
for some time. It is particularly worthy of notice that the high level is main- 
tained throughout."— y^Aff Bull. 
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By Mrs. MITCHELL. 
The Diamond Ring. A Tale. Illustrated by 

H. Petherick. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Norton Hall. A Tale. Illustrated by C. O. Mur- 
ray. Crown 8vo., cloth, 58. 

" A very pleasant, well-written story, which some will prefer to the two for- 
mer ones as beinj; more engag^ed with real modem life, though there is romance 
in it enough to content any one. There is no lack of fun in the story, and it is 
altogether a fascinating book, which will be liked by alL" — Guardian. 

The Little Blue Ladt, and other Tales. Illus- 
trated by C. O. Murray. Small 8yo., cloth, 48. 6d. 

" These stories are all interesting in their various ways, and are told welL" 
—Saturday Review. 

" All the stories are well written. There will be no hesitation on the part of 
any one who reads the book in admittiiu^ that it is highly interesting, and xs 
possessed of much dramatic force." — Scotsman. 

" A charming collection. The volume is full of good things."— Af^rnm^ 
Post. 

The Beautiful Face. A Tale for Young and Old. 

With lUastrations. Small 8vo., cloth, 48. 6d. 

" Mrs. Mitchell has shown great dexterity in a very difficult work in her story 
of ' The Beautiful Face.' This is not precisely what would be called 'a Sun- 
day book, 'yet there is in it a strong infusion of religious teaching. This infusion, 
however, is never too perceptible: it flavours. Hut it does not dominate Mrs. 
Mitchell's story. It is a good bit of work of its particular class."— 7*^^ Times. 

Hatherleigh Cross. 18mo., clotb. Is. 



Abbet Lands. A Tale. By W. S. Rockstro. 

Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

" We miist here take leave of the author, greatly commending the high tone 
of principle and the devoted fervour with which his work is filled throughout. 
.... The book is interesting, gracefully written, and rich in true andnoble 
thoughts. "—Ecclesiastic. 

The Apple Blossom ; or, a Mother's Legacy. By 

Onyx Titian. Fcap.STO. 38. 6d. 

Archie's Ambition. A Tale. 18mo., cloth, Is. 

"A most exquisite story; and though of extreme pathos yet without un> 
reality or affectation. It has the warmest recommendation we can possibly 
give.' — jLi.fera>3> Churchman. 

AviCE; or, a Page from the History of Imperial 

Rome. By E. F. Pollard. Fcap. Svo. Ss. Od. 

*' A charming little story of early Christian faith and struggles under CaUgula 
and Nero. The author has taken much pains with the work, and the result 
Is the production of a most interesting book. In it will be found a delicioas 
fredmess that would make the reputation of a bigger book."— /V«^/«r O^ion. 
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Adventuues of Olaf Teygoveson, King op 

Norway. A Tale of the Tenth Century, showing how Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Norway. By Mrs. J. J. Reed. 
Fcap. Ryo. Ss. fid. 



" The authoress has happily combfaied amusement and instruction. It is no 
li^ht praise that Mrs. Reed has given us the information so pleasantly that 
very tetr will close her book throu^ wearisomeness."— 5'<'Am BuU. 



Ben's Angel. By the Author of "Neddie's Care/' 

&c. iSmo. 6d. 

The Birthday. A Tale. By the Author of 

"Gideon," "Jo8iah,"&c. Fifth edition. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 0d. 

This valuable present book, by a late Noble Lady, contains the account of 
the dally life of three or four younfi^ people, their faihnj^ and virtues. 

The Bishop's Little Daughter. A Tale for 

the Young:. Sixth edition. l8mo. 38. 

Beatrice : a Tale of the Early Christians. By A. 

Bonus. l8mo. is. <kl. 

Baptismal Vaws; or, the Feast of S. Barnabas, 
ismo. is. 

Book of Church Histoi^y, founded on the Key. 

W. Palmer's " Ecclesiastical History." fith edit. i8mo. is. 

Bethany, a Pilgrimage ; and Magdala, a Day by 

the Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, Vicar of Broad- 
windsor, Dorset. Second edition. Fcap. 8to. is. 6d. 

"A gfraphic account of what Mr. Malan saw and felt. It will be of service 
to a la^e class of readers."— C/lfrticn/ youmal. 

The Children of Rose Lynn. By Selina Hancock. 

18mo. 28. 

" This is a capital cdlection of stories for reading in the nursery and school- 
room. Interesting and instructive at the same time, they cannot be too 
stroi^y reconmiended."— 7(9A» BuU. 

Chapters on Animals; or, Annie Grant's Play- 
mates. 32mo.f cloth, is. 

Chapters on Plants ; or, Marion's Herbal. 32mo. 

cloth, 18. 

Chapters on the Te Deum. By the author of 

** Barth*s Many Voices." iSmO., cloth, as. 

A 3 
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The Child's New Lesson Book, or Stories for Little 

Readers. l6mo. is. ; cloth, is. Od. 

Christmas Present for Children. From the 

German. l8mo. la. 

Gives a lively account of how Christmas-tide was spent by rich smd poor, la 
the village of weld ; and the lesson is taught that nches, if spent entirely on 
ourselves, will surely bring disappointment and vexation. 

Chronicles of S. Mart's; or, Tales of a Sister- 
hood. By S. D. N. Second edition*. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6a. 

" The book before us is not merely new, but it could not have been eren 
invented as a fancy sicetch by the most imaginative writer a very few years 
ago. And that because it deals with the now familiar work of Sisterhoods, 
and gives some glimpses into the inner ways of an Ei^ish Convent. We have 
to thank the autnor tor some pleasant hours of reading, and most of those who 
follow our example will gain besides much information which we had gathered 
before in a more direct manner."— CA«rcA Times. 

Cressingham; or, the Missionary. By Charlotte 

Priscilla Adams. Fcap. Syo. Is. 

Conversations with Cousin Rachel. 4 Parts, 

in 1 vol. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Cottage Homes ; or. Tales on the Ten Command- 
ments. By H. Yorke. With engjavingrs. ISmo., cloth, 2s. 

Charity at Home. By the Author of " Working 

and Waiting.** 18mo. 2s. 

1 very profitable tale, showing how one member of a family, 
V ward off poverty and suffering from the rest by persevering 
tesh principles."— C»ar<^ta». 

A Chronicle of Day by Day. By Miss E. S. B. 

Sydney. Fcap. Sto. 5s. 

The Church Catechism. With the Confirmation 

Seryice. Beautifally illastrated by John Gilbert. Cheap 
edition, 6d. ; on tinted paper in cloth, gilt edges, is. 



" A pleasant 
and that a girl, 
exertions and u 



The Churchman's Companion. A Monthly Maga- 
zine. 6d. 
First Series in 40 yoIs. cloth, published at 3s. 6d. each, reduced 
to 3s. each. Some of these volumes being ont of print com- 
plete sets cannot now be supplied. 
Second Series, 6 vols, cloth, reduced to 2s. 6d. each. 
Third Series, enlarged, S3 vols., 8vo., cloth, 4s. each. 
Fourth Series, Vols. I. to lY., Svc, cloth, 4s. each. 

The Coasts of Tyre and Sidon, a Narrative. By 

the Rev. S. C. Malan. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

" No one can follow Mr. Malan in his reverent and truthful description of 
these holy places, without feeling that the scenes have a life and reality inio 
parted to them that in our minds titey did not possess before."— CAwrrAmaM'x 
Companion. 
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Classical Tales and Legends. By the late Key. 

W. B. Flower. l8mo. 28. ; cheap edition, is. 

These Tales are free translations from parts of Ovid and other authors, and 
adapted to the minds of children. 

Conveiwations on the History of England, for 

the use of Children. By C. A. B. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Baines. l8mo., 28. 6d. 

Curiosities of Superstition and Sketches of 

SOMB Unrbvbalbd Rblioions. ByW.H. Davenport Adams, 
author of " Heroes of the Cross," &c. Crown Svo., cloth, 5s. 

Deepdene Minster; or, Shadows and Sunshine. 

By Cedlia Mac Gregor. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 

A Drop in the Ocean ; or, short Legends and Fairy 

Tales. By Agnes and Bessie, is. 

Easy Readings from the History of England. 

For the use of Little Children. By Mary E. C. Moore. Edited 
by the Rev. M. W. Mayow, M.A. Second edition. l8mo. 2s. 

Ellen Merton ; or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stone, 

author of '* God's Acre," "The Art of Needlework," &c. 
l8mo. is. 0d. 

Esther Merle, and other Tales. By Mrs. Francis 

Vidal, author of " Tales for the Bush," &c. l8mo. is. 6d. 

CONTENTS:— John Salter; or, the Inconsiderate Marriage.— Three Neigh, 
bours ; or, the £nvying of others, &c. 

Evening Meetings ; or, the Pastor among the Boys 

of his Flock. By C. M.S. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 

Fanny's Flowers ; or, Fun for the Nursery. With 

several engravings, is. } cloth g^t, is. 6d. 

The Fall of Crcesus: a Story from Herodotus. 

By the late Rev. W. Adams, author of "The Shadow of the 

Cross," "The Old Man's Hone," &c. New edition. Fcap. 

Svo. Ss. 6d. 

" One of the most strikingly toldstories culled from the annals of antiquity." 
—ChrisHoH Jiememdrancer. 

First Truths for the Little Ones. By Ellen 

lipscomb. iSmo., cloth, is. Od. 

Frederick Gordon, or the Storming of the Redan. 

By a Soldier's Daughter. Royal ismo. is. 

A Tale of courage and perseverance of a young officer in the Crimean War, 
with an account of the founding of the Military Hospital at Netley near 
Southampton. 

^- ^ 
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FoNTNELL S. Chad. A ReminiBcence. Crown 8to., 
Flowebs and Fbuit. For Little Children. 32mo. 

cloth, 18. 

Gentle Influence; or. The Cousin's Visit. By 

Miss F. M. Levett. Second edition. l8mo. is. 

The Giant-Slaters. By the Author of "Clevedon 

Chimes," &c. iSmo., cloth, ss. 

Going Home. A Story. By F, G. W. Second 

edition. 18mo., doth, is. 6d. 

Grace Alford ; or the Way of Unselfishness. By 

C. M. Smith. iSmo. is. 6d. 

Harry's Help. By Mrs. S. C. Rochat. Square 

l6mo. Is. 

Henrietta's Wish. A Tale. By the Author of 

** The Heir of Redclyffe." Fifth edition. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

** We have seldom seen a book for the ▼oung' less exaggerated, or more tme 
to nature. The gulf between good and bad is generally so wide that no child 
can ever aspire to being so saintlike as die one, or dread being so criminal as 
the oUier. * Henrietta's Wish' is clear of theseextremes."— ^tirftm^ Chrontcle. 

"* The characters, dialogue, the tenderness and beauty of many of the scenes 
are remarkable ; the reality and vigour of the conversations are delightfuL"— 
Cfwirtian Re m e m b r ancer. 

Higher Claims; or, Catherine Lewis the Sunday 

School Teachor. Edited by the Rev. R. Seymour, ismo. 
cloth, Is. 

Sets forth the great advantage that would accrue to the Church if the young 
persons of the middle classes were aroused to consider the fuU extent of her 
claims upon them, as well as on their superiors in wealth or station. 

Hilary S. Magna; or, The Nearest Duty First. A 

Tale. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 

Holiday Hours. By the Author of "The Little 

Comforters." S2mo., cloth, is. 

Holidays at S. Mary's ; or. Tales in a Sisterhood. 

Bv the Author of « Chronicles of S. Maiy's." Second 
edition. I0mo. cloth, 2s. Od. 

" The stories are aU good and worthy of their author. The last Is so clever, 
so original and bears a moral so valuable and yet so seldom enforced that w« 
are specially anxious it should not escape observation."— Z.»lSerarvCAurvAOTa». 

" A delightful volume. The last story is almost worthy of Tieck."— {/mmn 
Jteview, 

" There is pith In ' Holidays at S. Mary's.' The stories are both admirable 
and effective. —IrwanftaM. 
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The Holy Chubch thboughout all the World. 

By fhe Key. S. Fox. l8mo., doth, is. 

Befaag an account of tbe Church from the time of the Apostles to the present 
day, sunply told for the use of young people. 

The Home at Heat&erbrae. By the Author of 

" Everley." Fcap. 8vo. 38. M. 

Home fob Christmas. 18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

" A Tale of American Life f\ill of pleasant wrltli^ and fi[ood teachinsf. The 
story carries you on with unflagging tD.texesL"—Ett£iish churchman. 

Home Tbials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. By 

Mrs. Vidal. l8mo. 28. 

" By no means unworthy of Mrs. Vidal's pen, .... Mrs. Vldal writes when 
she has something to say, and therefore for the most part says it weU."— GiMr- 
dtan. 

Hubebt Neville. A Tale. By the Author of 

some of the "Church Stories;" "Stories on the FestivalB,*' 
&c. Fcap. Sto. is. 

Ion Lester. A Tale of True Friendship. ByC.H.H. 

Fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

A Tale of one who, bom to riches and with every inducement to make this 
world Ills chief concern, yet devotes lumself nobly to the good of his friends 
and people, and passes unhurt through all the flatter;* and luxury consequent 
on his position. 

Ivo AND Vebena ; or, the Snowdrop. By the Au- 
thor of " Cousin Rachel." Eighth edition. l8mo., cloth, 2s. 

A Tale of the conversion, life, and influence of an early convert to the Chris- 
tian Faith, in the countries of the North. 

IvoN. By the Author of " Aunt Agnes," and '* Is he 
Clever ?" Fcap. 8vo. ss. 6d. 

Ejnoswobth; or, the Aim of a Life. By C. R. 

Coleridge. Small Svo., doth, 3b. 

Lessons fob Little Childben fbom the His- 
tory OF THE Church. By C. A. B. is. 

" We have great pleasure in commending two little sets of ' Lessons for 
little Children,' by C. A. R. They are both written with much Judgment."-— 
Church Times. 

A Life's Seabgh. By E. S. B. Sydney. Fcap. 8to., 

doth, 2s. 0d. 
"It often happens to us to be asked to name some good popular book set- 
ting forth the daoigers of tampering with religious doubt. It very seldom hap- 
pens that we can mt upon the exact thing that is wanted, and we are therefore 
the more reioiced at meetmg with a really powerfully written book like * A 
Life's Search.' "•"Literary Churchman, 

4» ■■ — 4. 
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The Little Comfobtebs, and other Tales. 32mo., 

cloth, 18. 

The Little Messmates. By the' Rev. Frederick 

W. Mantp author of "The Midshipman ; or, Twelve Years 
Ago.'* i8mo., 4d. 

Little Mabel. A True Story. By the Author of 

" The Birthday Wreath." l8mo., 6d. ; cloth, gd. 

Loving Sebyige ; or, a Sister's Influence. By Eliza 

A. Bayliss. Fcap. 8vo. as. fid. 

Local Legends. By the Author of " Cecil Dean,^ 

&c. l6mo., cloth, 88. fid. 

CONTENTS:— The Legend of the Founder's Dreams.— A Legend of S. Os- 
mond's Priory.— The Barons' Tryst. A L^end of the " Roses."— The Last 
Cantilupe. A Legend of Queenhope Manor. — Furzy Fallow ; or, the L^end 
of Old Court.— Irene. A L^end of Sunshine.— Miss Mildred's Picnic ; or, th* 
Legend of the Lake. 

The Loyal Heabt, and other Tales for Boys. 

Translated from the German. By Frances M. Wilbraham. 
With Engravings. Second edition. 18mo. as. fid. cloth; in a 
packet, 2s. 

The Loyal Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boy; or. Trust in Provi- 
dence— The Young Robinson Crusoe— "Thou shalt not Steal"— A Tale of 
S. Domingo. 

Lucy and Chbistian Wainwbight, and other 

Tales. By the Author of ''Aggesden Vicarage," "The 
Wynnes," &c. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. fid. 

The Maiden Aunt's Tales. By S. M., author of 

*< The Use of Sunshine," "Nina," &c. Fcap. 8vo. ss. fid. 



"The moral of the whole is the happy influence of such a frame of mind, 
uictified by religion, on the less perfe " 
into contact."— 5r^An Bull. 



sanctified by religion, on the less perfect characters with which it is brought 



Maby and Mildbed. a Tale for Girls. Edited by 

the Rev. Stair Douglas. Second edition, l8mo., cloth, as. 

Showing in the life and friendship of two girls the error of acting on impulse 
without the aid of strict Christian principle. 

The Meeting in the -WiLDEBNESS. An Imagi- 
nation, wherein Divine Love is set forth. By the Author of 
" The Divine Master." is. 
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Memoirs of an Arm-Chair. Written by himself. 

Edited by the Author of " Margaret Stoutton/' '* The Missing 
Sovereigiip" &c. Square l6mo. is. 

Mercy Downer; or, Church and Chapel. 12mo.y 

wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, is. 

" We can recommend this as the rexy best stoiy book for a parisli or ser- 
Tant's hall library that we hare met ^dth?'— Literary Churchman. 

" A grotesqudy real sketch of Dissent and its frequent causes,"— Afonthfy 
Packet. 

Minnie's Birthday, and other Stories for Children. 

By Marietta. With four Illustrations by Cathbert Bede. 
Fcap. 8to. 28. 

Midsummer Holidays at Fringes Green. By 

Mrs. Eccles, author of *' The Riches of Poverty." i8mo. is. 
A Tale on the duties of young children to their aged relatives. 

My Birthday Eve. A Waking Dream. With or- 
namental borders, is. 0d. 

My Little Patient. A Tale of Hospital Life. 

Second Edition. iSmo., 6d. 

Neddie's Care; or, "Suffer the Little Children." 

With eight Illustrations. l6mo«, doth, is. 

The Noble Army of Martyrs. By the Kev. S, 

Fox. l8mo., clotii. Is. 



Containing short Lives of S. Stephen ; S. Tames ; S* Barnabas ] S. Timothy ; 
. Polycarp ; S. Ignatius ; S. Clement ; S. Irenaeus ; S. Dionysius ; S. Jusan 
Martyr. Suited for a class-reading book. 



S 



'Just the book for circulation among children or a Parochial Lending Li- 
brary : what we want in the Upper Classes of our National Schools."— £»^/u-A 
Revtew. 

NoRTHWODE Priory. A Tale, in Two Vols. By the 

Author of " Everley." Fcap. Sto. lOs. 6d. 

A Noble Aim. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip.) Published for tiie Benefit of the Devon House of 
Mercy. Fcap. Svo., Is. 

"Extremely well told, by a writer at once graceful and refined."— £^»^i9i» 
Review. 

Old Betty; a Sketch from Real Life. 18mo.« 

cloth, is. 

The Old Court House, A Tale, 18mo. Is. 
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One Story by Two Authobs ; or, a Tale without 

a Moral. By J. I., author of " A Rhyming Chronicle/' and 
F. M. L., author of "Gentle Influence," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 
38. 6d. 

"Has the great merit of beix^orkfinal in the Ideas it contains and the iiiaii< 
aer in which it is txtaXcA."—Clericaryottmal. 

Parish Tales. Keprinted from the "Tales of a 

London Parish." In a packet, is. Od. 

Contents :— Denis the Beggar Boy; The Old Street Sweeper; Honor 
O'Keefe; There's a Skeleton in every House; Christian Flower's Story; My 
Catechmnens ; The Hill-side Cottage. 

Pearls Re-struno. Stories from the Apocrypha. 

By Mrs. H. S. Maclcamess, author of " A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
beam/* &c. lOmo., cloth, 28. Od. 

The Queen's Isle. Chapters on the Isle of Wight, 

wherein Scripture truths are blended with Island beauties. 
By Rosa Raine. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Rainbow Light. Seven Stories by A. E. M., 

author of " Sundays at Kingsmoir." iSmo., cloth, 18. 6d. 

Rainy Mornings with Aunt Mabel. ]8mo., 

cloth, 28. 6d. 

An endeavour to inculcate in familiar and easy conversations a knowledge 
of the early Christian Church, its struggles and mumphs, including the Cata- 
combs, and early missions. 

Rosa's Summer Wanderings. By Rosa Raine. 

Fcap. 8vo. 58. 



Robert and Ellen. 18mo., cloth, Is. 

" A tale told with more than average power. It is much beyond the common 
range of stories for parish )i\injAts.— Guardian. 

The Root of the Matter ; or the Village Class. 

Is.; cloth, 18. 6d. 

Ruth Levison j or Working and Waiting. Is. 
Savonarola, Scenes in the Life of. By C, M. P. 

iSmo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

Scenes of Suburban Life. By Anna B. F. Leigh 

Spencer, author of "The Co-Heiress of WilUngham," &c. 
Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

" An entertahiing and forcible sketch of mission work in a neglected London 
district. The tale Itself is full of interest, displaying the writers happy power 
of description and deUneation of character."— C/n£M» Review, 
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Sebmon Stories for Children's Services and 

HoMs Rbaoinos. By the Rev. H. Honsman, aathor of 
" Readings on the Psalms." Second Edition, with two new 
TUes. lomo., cloth, 28. 



children, we can speak from experience of the interest excited b; 
allegory, which appears to b^tne gem of the book."— CAwrcA '' 



e//s. 



I touching 



" Having read the Easter Day Sermon story to a la^^ congregation of 

^ • ...... --^g^, 

api " "" „ 

"^iU be found very helpful in children's services, readings at school, and 
even in some of those Cottage Lectures which require to have some life and ■ 



tags 
9rvia 



interest in them."— T^Atf GuarautK. 

Shadows and Realities. By Mrs. Chatto. Crown 

8vo., cloth, 48. 6d. 

Sisters of Charity, and some Visits with them. 

Being Letters to a Friend in England. Two Engravings, l s . 

Snow-bound in Cleeberrie Grange. A Christ- 
mas story. By G. E. Roberts. Dedicated to John Ruskin, 
Esq. 28. 6d. 

" An attractive volume for the yoimg, and not devoid of instruction either." 
^•X^hristMH Remembrancer. 

SoMERFORD Priort. By Cecilia Mac Gregor. Crown 

8VO. 28. 

Story of a Dream ; a Mother's Version of the olden 

Tale of ** Little Red Riding Hood/' wherein that tale is made 
to bear a Christian lesson. l8mo. Is. 

Stories for Choristers. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 

" One of the most suitable books we know for a prize or present to a choir 
boy. One and all are thoroughly good and elevatmg ; and boys will be sure 
to like them."— Z.i^^ary Churchman. 

Stories of Genesis for the Little Ones. By 

Mary Gaunter. iSmo., is. Od. 

Stories for Boys. Four Series. ISmo., cloth, 

as. each. 

Stories for Girls. Four Series. 18mo., cloth, 

2s. each. 

Stories on the Commandments. The First Tahle : 

"My Duty towards God.'' By the Rev. H. Hill. ISmo., 
cloth, 18. 

Stories on the Commandments. The Second Table : 

<*My Daty towards My Neighbour." By W. S. Rockstro. 
iSmo., cloth, is. fid. 

The Two Parts in 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 
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Stoeies and Lessons on the Festivals, Fasts, 

AND Saints' Days. SS books in a packet, 28. In 3 vols., 
clotii, Ss. 

Stories of Christian Jot and Sorrow, or Home 

Tales. By the Rev. H. D. Pearson. l2iuo., cloth, 2s. 

Stories on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. G. F. 

Pearson. l8mo., cloth, is. 

Stories for Young Servants. By Anna Butler. 

2nd edit., with an additional Story. With engravings. 2s. 6d. 

Sunday "Walks and Talks ; or. Conversations on 

the Church Services, fiy the Author of "The Root of the 
Matter ; or, the Village Class.'* l8mo., cloth, is. Od. 

Sylvester Enderby, the Poet, By Louis Sand, 

author of ' ' The Voices of Christmas.*' Fcap. 8vo. l s. 

^ "The story is full of interest itself, well and pleasantly told, but its value 
lies in the lessons it so forcibly teaches,— lessons of warning on the one hand 
s^aiustthe cares and riches of this world, and against that philosophical seep- 
tidsm which so invariably creates an evil heart of unbelief. "—CAufvA Review. 

Scholar's Nosegay. A series of Tales and Con- 
versations on Flowers. 32mo., cloth, is. 

Scripture Reading Lessons for Little Chil- 

DRBN. By a Lady. With a Preface hy the late Bishop 
Wilberforce. l6mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Tabby's White Hyacinth; or, Easter Offerings. 

By the Author of *< Neddie's Care," ^c. i6mo., cloth, 28. 

Tales for the Bush. By Mrs. F. Vidal. Fifth 

edition. Fcap. 8vo. ss. 6d. 

Tales of Crowbridge Workhouse. By M. A. B. 

With a Preface by Louisa Twining. iSmo., cloth, 28. 

" Great freshness and individuality distinguish these sketches. For those 
who like to study character there are many genuine 'bits' true to nature, and 
wrought up as minutely as a Dutch cabinet picture. Ladies and gentlemen 
who do not wish always to read of life as a romance, and who are earnest 
enough in thought and in aim to wish to know the hard realities of life, may 
perhaps find in this book means of usefulness for which they will be thankfiiL 
—Court youmeU. 
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Tales of My Duty towards My Neighbour. 

SSmo.p is. 

Fourteen eoc 

by those for ^om they are 'mttnded,"—[/nioH Review. 

Tales of a London Parish, &c. By the Author 

of " Tales of Kirkbeck." Second edition, l8mo., Ss. 6d. 



" Fourteen eood storiesfor little children which cannot fail to be appiedated 

irnc ' 



" Rereals by the help of a skilful and powerful hand, directed by deep reli- 
gious earnestness, much of the sin, sorrow, the mental, moral, and spiritual 
darlcness which London hides from the world's gaze. A book to be read and 
thought 9\ioyaX"-'West^ England Constrvatioe, 

Tales for Me to Read to Myself. With Twelve 

Engravings drawn by Macqaoid. 3rd Edition. lOmo. ss. 6d. 

" These stories are intended to be put into the hands of little children, who, 
though only able to master very easy words, may yet be wishing to read to 
themseivts. They were written to supply the want which is sometimes felt, of 
a book sufficiently easy for this purpose, and yet more entertaining than the 
short sentences in spelling books."— /Vx)'Sicf. 

" Is an excellent book, which will be found very acceptable to those for whose 
benefit it was published. It is simple, and attractive at the same time."— 
Union Review. 

" A delightful Uttle chUdren's story-book."— CA«fvA Review. 

Tales of the Ancient British Church. New 

and cheaper edition, with an additional Tale, By the late 
Yen. Archdeacon Evans, author of " The Rectory of Vale- 
head," &c. i8mo. 2e. 6d. 

" We heartily welcome this new edition of these Tales, at less than half their 
original price. ''—CAMrrAmaM'^ Companion, 

Thinking for Oneself ; or, an Adventure of the 

Carewes. Reprinted firom " The Monthly Packet." iSmo., 
2s. cloth. 

The Tower Builders, and The Two Merchants. 

0d. 

Trust. By the Author of « Beginnings of Evil." 
ismo. Ss. 

The Two Guardians ; or, Home in this World. By 

the Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe." Fifth edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" Nothing can be finer than the heroine ; an upright, truthful character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free from grave faults, yet full of deep feeling 
and true religion; strongly consistent, winning her way and inspiring hearty 
affection by her goodness, real kindness, and entire honesty."— cArtxAan Re- 
membrancer. 

Voices of Christmas. A Tale. By Louis Sand. 

With an illustration by Dalziel. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 

" We have seldom seen a Christinas book which appeared to us more tho- 
roughly successful A hearty, English tale, full of piquancy and interest, with 
considerable humour, in which an under-current of earnest feeling teaches one 
of the deepest truths of our religion."— jferferito/fc. 
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A Village Stobt for Villaos Maidens. In Three 

Parts. SoBan, Esther, and Dorothy ; or, the Three Starts in 
Life. l8mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. ^ 

Voyage to the Foetun ate Isles. Is. ; cloth Is. 6d. 

An All^oiy of the sea of life with its wares and tides, ripples and stonns, 
and each son! in a boat therein, with compass, sails, pilot, chart, &c. 

Was it a Dream? or, the Spirit of Evil-speaking— 

and Thb Nbw Churchyard; or. Whose will be the First 
Grave ? By the Author of " Amy Herbert." Is. Od. ; paper, is. 

The Wat through the Desert; or, the Caravan. 

By the Right Rev. R. Milman, D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta. 
Fcap. 8to. 6d.; cloth is. 

An All^ory, showing how we should walk here to attain life eternal here- 
after. 

Westerleiqh, and other Tales. By Mrs. G. J. 

Preston. Fc^. 8vo., doth, as. 6d. 

The Widow and her Son; and other Tales. 

Translated from the German. By the late Rev. W. B. Flower. 
iSmo. ss. 

The Wynnes; or, Many Men, Many Minds. A 

Tale of every-day life. By the Author of " Aggesden Vicar- 
age," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 68. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

Heroes of the Cross. A Series of Biographical 

studies of Saints. Martyrs, and Christian Pioneers. By W. H. 
Davenport Adams. Crown 8vo., cloth, 78. 6d. 

"This is a handsome volume containing bic^^phical sketches of men and 
women notable for their heroic conduct in the struggle to uphold the standard 
of the religion of CHRIST. Mr. Adams presents a fair and impartial picture 
of the heroes selected for delineation. A catholic tone pervades the whole 
book, and Mr. Adams has provided his readers with a raluable and worthy 
series of studies from the lives of great men and women."— CAMrrA Times. 

Life of Dr. Allestree, Canon of Christ Church 

in 1 649 . By Bishop Fell. He lived during the Tumults in the 
reign of King Charles I. 3d. 

Life of Bishop Haceet. By Thomas Plume, D.D., 

and edited with large additions and copious notes by Macken- 
zie E. C. Walcott, B.D. FcBip, 8vo. 38. fid. 
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Life of Nicholas Ferrab, Citizen of London in 

104S. AbridgedfiromtheMemoirof Dr.Peckard, 1790. iSmo., 
doth, S8. 

Life of William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

and Martyr. By fhe Rev. John Baines, S. John's College, 
Oxford. Fcap. 8yo. 38. Od. 

'* In Mr. Baines we have no blind worshipper of the man, deeply though he 
be to be revered by us all ; but one who can notice his defects as .well as his 
virtues, and on whose Judgment therefore we can uSsfJ'— Oxford HercM, 

Life of Sister Rosalie. By the Author of " Tales 

<^ Kirkbeck." Second Edition. Cloth, 1 s. ; cheap edition, Od. 

Lives of Eminent English Divines. By the 

Rer. W. H. Teale. With Engravings, 68. ; or each life sepa- 
rate, in papor covers. 

Life of Bishop Bull, 9d. Life of Dr. Hammond, is. 

Ufe of Jones of Nayland, is. 

Lives of Englishmen in Past Dats. 

First Series : containing Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson. Od. 
Second Series : Kettlewell, Hammond, Wilson, Mompesson, 

Bold. Od. 
Third Series : Walton, Wotton, Earl of Derby, Collingwood, 

Raffles, Exmonth. lOd. 
Fourth Series : Alfred the Great, Sir Thomas More, John 

Evelyn, is. 

In one volume, cloth, gilt, 28. Od. 

Memoir of the Kev. R. A. Suckling, with Cor- 
respondence. By the late Rev. I. Williams. New edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. Od. 

"A wen defined picture of a Christian Qergyman living in these later days 
a life of faith, and having a marked influence on friends and acquaintances, as 
well as on those committed to his charge." — Guardian, 

Memoir of the Rev. H. Newland, M.A., Vicar 

of S. Marychnrch, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. 
By the Rev. R. N. Shutte, Rector of S. Mary Steps, Exeter. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Od. 

The Doctrine of the Cross. A Memorial of a 

Humble Follower of Christ. By the Author of " Devotions 
for the Sick Room." l8mo. is. 

Memoir of John Aubone Cook, B.A., Vicar of 

South Benfleet and Rural Dean. By the Rev. W. £. Heygate, 
M.A. IS. 
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Memorial of Elizabeth A- 



4d. 



Memorial of M. £. D. and G. E. D. Brief notes 

of a Christian life and very holy death. By T. B. P. 6d. 

HYMNS AND POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. G. F. ALEXANDER. 

FIFTY-NINTH EDITION. 

Htmns for Little Children. ISmo. 6d. ; cloth, 

18. School edition, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
Accompanying Tones for ditto 1^ Dr. Oanutlett. 2s. 0d. 

Moral Songs. With Thirty-nine Vignette Illus- 
trations. iSMo. 6d.; cloth, IS. School edition, 3d. 

Narrative Hymns for Village Schools. ISmo., 

wrapper, 3d. 
Accompanying Tunes for ditto, 2s. 6d. 

Poems on Subjects in the Old Testament. 

Parts I. and II., each 6d. wrapper. Complete in one toI. 
cloth, is. 6d. 

Hymns, Descriptive and Devotional; for the 

Use of Schools. 2d. 

By the Anther of " The Daily Life of a Christian 

Child." 
Daily Life of the Christian Child : a Poem, in 

which the duties of each day in a child's life are set forth. 
3d. in wrapper; cheap edition, wrapper, id. ; on a sheet, id. ; 
mounted on board, 6d. 

Verses for the Sundays and Holydays of the 

Christian Year. With eight illustrations. 2s. j mo- 
rocco, 4s. 

Verses for Christian Children on the Duties, 

Trials, and Tbmptations or thbir Daily Livbs. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D., Rector of S. Nicholas*, 
Guildford. Second edition. 6d. 

Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. In Verse. 

With Illustrations, fid. 

Seven Spiritual Works of Mercy. In Verse. 

Ulostrated by Dalziel. fid. 
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The Children's Bbbad. Verses on the Holy Com- 

mnnion. id. 

The Baptismal Name, and The Floweb (jarden. 

Od. 

The Ten Commandments, set in easy Verse, for 

Young Children to commit to memory. 6d. 

" Applying the spiritual sense of tlie Commandments in simple verse."— 
Bn^ltsk Review. 



Hymns fob Childben. By the late Key. J. M. 

Neale, D.D. 3d. each Series, or bound together, is. 

First Series : Hymns for the Days of the Week, Hours, and 
Holy Days. 

Second Series : Hymns for Special Occasions— Church Duties, 
Privileges, and Festivals. 

Third Series : Hymns chiefly for the Sunts* Days. 

Vebses for Chubch Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and Enlarged edition. 6d. 

Hymns on the Catechism. By the late Eev. Isaac 

WilliaiLui, B.D. 0d., cloth is. 

Hymns fob Infant Childben ; on Church, School, 

Baptism, and Belief, &c. id. 
Accompanying Tunes for ditto, by the Bev. J. B. Dylces. is. 

Vebses for Childben and the Child-like. By 

F. B. Weatherley, M.A., author of ** Muriel,*' fee. 6d. 

Last Sleep of a Chbistian Child : a Poem, show- 
ing how a Christian Child should meet death. 3d. in wrapper ; 
on a sheet, id. ; mounted on board, 6d. 
" Very tonchingrly written."— f^/uA Review. 

Pbose Hymn fob Childben. By the Rev. W. J. 

Jenkins, Bector of Fillingham. id., or 7s. per 100. 

The Gbandfatheb's Chbistmas Stoby. 6d. 

a tnie tale of a little boy who always kept in mind the Saviour's Loveand 
Presence. 

" Simply and touchlnffhr told, in a strain likely to win the ear and heart of a 
young ^iSlA.'''^uffolk Herald. 

By the same author, 

The Motheb's Easteb Offebing. 6d. 

a tale in Verse of GOD's chastening hand in the death of young children, 
and the mother's submission. 

Old William; or, the Longest Day. 6d, 

A tale in Verse of the good and unselfishLxise made by a little Girl of her 
money. 
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POETRY. 

Annuals and Perennials; or. Seed-time and 

Harvest. By C. M. Waring. Demy 8vo., beautiAilly illus- 
trated by Macquoid. 58. 

Verses for every Sunday in the Year, chiefly founded on the Collects« 
j1 fiHuat in tiicdr use, PerertMial in their antiquity. , 

The Altae. By the late Rev. I. Williams, B.D,, 

author of the " Cathedral." Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

This work consists of Meditations in Verse on the several parts of the 
Service for the Holy Conununion, applying them to corresponding parts of the 
Passion of our LORD. 

The Advent Collects Paraphrased in Verse. 

By the Rey. T. R. J. Laughame, M.A. is. 

Christmas Eye, and other Poems. By Mrs. Cuth- 

beit Orlebar. l8mo. is. 

Claudia: the Days of Marttrdom. A Tale. 

By A. M. Goodrich. Fcap. Svo., cloth, Ss. 6d. 

"Marked by a devotional spirit, pleasant to read, and unaffected. It con- 
tains a faithful picture of the early Church and many of its customs, its tone of 
feeling, perils, acts of heroism, and devotion to CKRlST."—03^ord Herald. 

Daily Hymns. A Volume of Poems. By the late 

Venerable Archdeacon Evans, author of ** Tales of the Ancient 
British Church." Fcap. 8t6. 3s. 6d. 

Echoes from Old Cornwall. By the Rev. R. S. 

Hawker. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Echoes of our Childhood. By the Author of 

** Everley,** &c. Fcap. 4to. Ss. 6d. 

" The prettiest book of nursenr poems we have seen since the days of Jane 
Taylor's ever-memorable hoolts.— Monthly PackeL 
" A volume of simple and pleasing verses."— ^Manffaw. 

Gifts and Light. Church Verses. By the Rev. 

A. M. Morgan. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 

Hymns of the Holy Feast. Square 24mo., on 

tinted paper, and rubricated. 8d. 
*y* .^ 



Hymns and Lyrics for the Seasons and Saints' 

DATS OF THB Chcrch. By the Rev. O. Moultrie. Fcap. 
8vo. 28. 6d. 

" In Mr. Monltrie's volume we have lighted upon an oasis in the desert. It is 
poetry, it is original poetry, and it is of very varied character."— Z.»Vier0ry 
Churchntan. 

"Full of refined thought and pure religious icdiag"—EccUsiastic. 

"One of the best, if not, indeed, the very best volume of sacred poetry we 
have seen for some ytaxs."— Standard, April i8, 1867. 

• > 

Hymns for the Sick. By the late Rev. J. M. 

Neale. Od.j cloth, la. 

Intended to set before the dck and suffering some of those sources of "strong 
consolation" which it has pleased GOD to lay up for them. 

The Intermediate State. A Poem. Dedicated 

(with permission from himself) to the late Aathor of *' The 
Christian Year.'* Fcap. 8to. is. 6d. 

Lyra Sanctorum; Lays for the Minor Festivals. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. Deane. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

" We hail the appearance of such a book with pleasure : it is agreeably sig- 
nificant as to the progress of sacred poetry in our age. It is a collection of 
historical ballads, designed for the most part to commemorate the sufferings 
and celebrate the triumphs of those who were martyred in the early ages of the 
Church. Manyof the poems are singularly elegant and impressive."— J/orMm^ 
Post. 

Lays concerning the Early Church. By the 

Rev. J. F. Russell. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Contents:— S. John's Torture; S. Ignatius; The Thundering Legion; The 
Martyr's Funeral ; The Council of Nice ; 'S. Ambrose, &c. 

Lays of the Hebrews, and other Poems. By 

Mary Benn. l2mo. 28. 

" There is a great deal of tone and spirit in Miss Benn's Lays of the Hebrews. 
The ' Grave otSaul' would be creditable to any one, and there are other poems 
equally striking and vaitlodioyxs,"— Guardian. 

A Martyr Bishop, and other Verses. By the 

Aathor of "The Chorister Brothers.*' Fcap. 8to., cloth, 3s. 

The Martyrdom of S. Polycarp. By the Rev. 

6. Moultrie. 8to. Is. 

Memorialia Cordis: Sonnets and Miscellaneous 

Poems. By the Rev. C. I. Black. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

CONTENTS ;— To the Memory of W. Archer Butler ; The Tomb of Swifl ; 
Famine of 1847; Rydal Mount; The Redbreast in Church ; Gethsemane, Sec. 
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Medijeyal Hymns, Sequences, and other Poems, 

translated by the Her. J. M. Neale. Second Edition. 28. 

The Nun of Enzklosteble ; a Legend of the 

Black Forest. By Mrs. T. Ogilvy, (n^e Bosanqaet.) Ss. 6d. 

Poems. By the Rev. Claude Magnay. New edit. 

with additions. Fcap. 8to. ss. 6d. 

Poems. By C. A. M. W. Post 8vo. Ss. 

PlETAS PuERILls ; or, Childhood's Path to Heaven, 
and other Poems. By tiie Rev. A. Evans. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

PlETAS Metrica. By the late Rev. T. M. Hopkins, 

Incombent of S. Saviour's, Paddington. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

Preparatiyes for Death. Being Selections from 

the Poems of Bishop Ken. ISmo. is. 

RiYER Reeds. By the Author of •* Beatrice." Fcap. 

8VO. 28. 6d. 

Songs and Ballads for Manufacturers. By 

the late Rev. J. M. Neale. Sd. 

The Sword, and the Cross. By the Rev. J. O. 

Dakeyne. Crown 8vo. 2s. fid. 

" Commend themsdves to the reader more by their spiri]ttial import, yet they 
e not wantinj; in passages of considerable force and beauty." — MomtngPost, 



are 



Sonnets and Verses, from Home and Parochial 

Life. By the Rev. H. K. Cornish. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

The Solitary ; or, a Lay from the West. With other 

Poems in English and Latin. By Mary Benn. l2mo. ss. fid. 

Verses for Church Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and enlarged edition, fid. 
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BOOSB AT 2d. EACH. 

Annandale; or, the Danger of Self- Confidence. A 

Welsh Tale. 

The Bot Martyr. A Tale of Norwich, a.d. 1137. 

The Brother's Sacrifice; or, a Soldier's Gene- 
rosity Rewarded. By Miss Banbury. 

The Cat and her Kittens; a Fable on Disobe- 
dience and Mischief. 

The Child's Mission ; a True Tale of the influence 

of a very young: and dying Child in the Conversion of her 
mother from Sin to Holiness. 

Dishonesty, and the Loss of Character which follows 

it. By the Author of "The Conceited Fig:.'* 

The Dumb Boy; showing how, though Dumb, he 

felt the influence of our Holy Relig^ion. By Selina Bunbury. 

Edward Morris ; a Tale of Cottage Life. By the 

late Rev. E. Monro. 

A Few Prayers and a Few Words about Prayer. 

By the Rev. F. £. Faget. 

How TO BE Useful and Happy ; a Few Words of 

Advice, with Rules for a Young Person. By the Rev. F. E. 
Paget. 

I AM 80 Happy ; or, the Reward of Sorrow borne 

Religiously. By Miss Bunbury. 

Little Stories for Little Children. 

Contents :— The Little Herd Boy ; The Sensible Elephant ; The Starling ; 
Sleep and Death ; The Wooden L^ ; The Flowers, the Field, and the Pearl. 

Lucy Ford ; or, Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage 

to the Holy Land. 

Mary Wilson; or, Self-Denial. A Tale for May-Day. 

Minnie Haslem ; or, the Benefit of having Some- 
thing to do. 
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TWOPENCE. 

Pattie Grahams ; or, School Trials, Learning, and 

BeneAtB. 

The Ravens; a Fairy Tale. By the Author of 

"The Conceited Pijc." 

Rose Eglinton ; or, The Stolen Child. By the late 

Rev. W. B. Flower. 

The Sprained Ancle; or, the Punishment of 

Forgetftdness. By the Author of '* The Conceited Pig." 

Story of a Promise that was Kept. 

Stort of a Primrose ; wherein is shown the Result 

of Disobedience to Parents, and a Lesson in ^indness is given. 

The Stray Donkey ; a Lesson on Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. By a Donkey himself. 

Tale of a Tortoise, with its Adventures; and 

A Stort of King Alfbbd thb Grsat. 

The Two Sheep ; a Lesson from the Adventures of 

an Erring or Stray Sheep. 

I 

William Dale ; or. The Lame Boy. 



BOOKS AT 8cL EACH. 

The Blind Curate's Child. By Selina Bunbury. 

Daisy. By Selina Hancock. 

The Fairy Pera ; or the Snowdrops. 

Glimpse of the Unseen. 

Sampson the Fisherman, and his Son. By Selina 

Banbury. 

S. Andrew's Day ; or, the Brother's Influence. By 

the Author of '* The Sunbeam." 

The Threefold Promise and the Threefold 

Blessing. 

Two Christmas Eves. 
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BOOKS AT 4d. EACH. 

The late Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 
Erick's Gsaye ; or, How a faithful Russian Servant 

laid down his life for his Master.— Thb Hblmsman of Laks 
Erik ; a Tale of American Courage in a Burning; Ship. — Ths 
PI.AOUS OF 1665 AT Etam, in Derbyshire* and how it was met. 

« 

The Dbeam of S. Perpetua, a Martyr of Car- 
thage} and Ths Cross or Constantins. 

The Siege of Nisibis, and how Sapor, K-ing of 

Persia, and his Host were overthrown by the Faith of its 
Bishop; and, Thb Dbath of Julian, the Apostate Emperor, 
A.D. 363, the fearful Tale of one who renonnced his Christian 
Faith. 

The Two Huts. An Allegory. 



The late Rev. E. MONRO, MA. 

The Railroad Boy; or, True Peace in Suffering. 
Annie's Grave ; or, More than Feeling required in 

Ttae Religion. 

Robert Lee ; or, The Recruiting Party. 

Dick, the Haymaker. 

Walter, the Convict. 

The Tale of a Cotton Gown. Manchester Life. 



The Rev. F. E. PAGET, MA. 
The Singers; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 

Church Choir. 

The Pancake Bell ; its Origin and Meaning. 
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FOURPENCE. 

The Rev. H. D. PEARSON. 

Hugh ; or, the Influence of Christian Art. 

SiBTL Marchant; or. The Strengthening and Re- 

freshingr of the Soul under Triids. 

Little Ruth Gbay ; or, the Effect of a Good Ex- 
ample eveu by il Little Child. 

Old Oliyer Dale. 



Annie's Cross ; or, " I wish I was God's Child." 

A Tale. 

Annie Merton ; or, the Child of Mercy. By Selina 

Hancock. 

Amy, the King's Daughter. 

A story of one who really felt and acted as a daughter of the Great King of 
heaven and earth. 

Autumn and Spring. 

Alice Parker ; or, the Tea Drinking. By the Au- 
thor of " SasBn. Carter," &c. 

The Boy Prince of Mercia. A Tale of the 

Heptarchy. 

The Choristers of S. Mary's. A Legend of 

Christmas-tide, A.n. circa 1148. By W. S. Rockstro. 

The Chorister's Fall. 

a tale of a Chorister whose vanity led him to fall, but who was enabled to 
rejoice in the iUness which brought him to repentance. 

Cornelie ; or, Self-will. By Selina Hancock. 
The Corner-stone. An account of the Laying 

the Foundation-stone of a Church. 
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FOURPENCE. 

A Day's Misfoetunes, or Try Again; or, the 

Benefit of Perseverance and Good Temper. By the late Rev. 
W. B. Flower. 

The Error Corrected; or, the Faithful Priest. 

By Henry Shirley Bunbory. 

A story of the onion between Sax<ms and Normans. 

Ellen Meybick ; a Story on False Excuses. By 

the Rev. W. E. Heyg^te. 
Eve Godsmarke. By Selina Hancock. 
The Father's Hope; or, the Wanderer Returned. 

By the Author of *' Going Abroad.'* 

Gabriel's Dream and Waking. By the Author 

of "The Chamois Hunter," "The Cross-bearer," &c. 

George Maungs ; or, the Sunday Truant. By the 

Aathor of ** Susan Carter," " The Secret," " Old Betty," ftc. 

Harold. A Ghost Story with a Moral. By the 

Author of '* The Little Gardeners." 

Island Choir ; or, the Children of the Child Jesus. 
John Borton ; or, a Word in Season. By Mrs. 

J. S. Henslow. 

Kitty-Scranning. a Tale for London Boys. 

Legend of the Land of Flies. 

Legend of S. Christopher. 

Little Mary; or, the Captain's Gold Ring. By 

Selina Bunbury. 

The Little Miners ; a Fairy Tale of an Explosion 

in a Mine. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 

The Lost One Found. A true Story of the Bap- 
tism and Holy Death of a Young Girl. 
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FOURPENCE. 

Lily of the Valley. By F. B. 

The Little Messmates. By the Rev. F. W. Mant. 

Little Walteb, the Lame Chobisteb. 

A tale, to show the great liciKXtance of each one's indiTidnal example for 
good or for eviL 

My Dbeam. a true account of a Dream of the 

Heavenly Jerusalem, with the lesson of purity in heart, 
needed for all to see God. 

Memoeial of Elizabeth A . 



Miss Peck's Adyentxtbes ; or, the folly of going 

out of our own sphere of Duty. By the Author of ' ' The Con- 
ceited Fig.*' 

Miss Chesteb's Wobk. By F. A. H. 

OuB Little Kathleen. By Selina Hancock. 

Pay Next Week. By Anna B. F. Leigh Spencer, 

author of " The Co-Hehress of WiUingham." 

Pebseyebance. a Tale for Working Girls. 
The Pbide of Rose Lynn. By Selina Hancock. 
Rags and Tattebs. By the Author of " Everley." 
Ruth Digby. By the Author of " Trevenan Court," 

The Segbet ; a Tale of Christmas Decorations. 

By the Author of " Susan Carter.'* 

Stbength and Weakness. By Nona Bellairs. 

" A pretty Story of Factory Life, exhibiting what may be done by kind and 
zealous ministerial watchfulness and superintendence."— C/eruw/ youmat. 

The Two Subflices. By Ada Cambridge. 

4. ^ 
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FOURPENCE. 

Upward and Onward. A Story for Girls. 
Willie Grant ; or, Honesty is the Best Policy. A 

Tale of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in very humble life. 

The Young Anglers of Vichy. By the Author 

of ** Willie Grant ; or, Honesly is the best Policy." 



BOOEB AT 6d. EACH. 

Angels. By Mrs. Stone, author of •* God's Acre." 
Ben's Angel. By the Author of "Neddie's Care," 

** Tiny PoUie's Ups and Downs/* &c. 

Betty Cornwell and her Grandchildren; or, 

the Path of Obedience. 

Bishop's Visit. By the Author of the "Bishop's 

Little Daughter.** 

Charley's Trip to the Black Mountain. 
Charlotte Drew's Pinch. 

A tale for little girls, on the fatal effects of the first step in disobedience tu 
parents, and of choosin^^ bad companions at school. 

Easy Tales for Little Children. With En- 

graving^s, and in Larg^e Type. 

John's Disobedience ; Fanny's Birthday ; Little Mary's Fall ; Susan's Cross 
Behaviour ; The Lost Child ; The Tom Frock ; &c. 

Edna Grant ; or, Never Lonely. 

Ellen Ashton ; or, the Light of Christ's Love. 

By C. n. Ba. 

The Foundling; a Tale of the Times of S. Vincent 

de Paul. 
The Force of Habit ; or, the Story of Widow 

Monger. By F. C. Leftroy. 

George Foster, the Page. By the Author of 

" Sasannah." 
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SIXPENCE. 

Geosge Tubneb, the London Apprentice; or, 

'Tis Good to be Honest and True. 

Honor Delafont; a true Tale of a Mother's Prayer, 

and its Answer. By the Author of ** Snnsetting.*' 
JOET ; or, the Story of an Old Coat. By the late 

Rev. E. Monro. 

Joy in Duty. By the Author of " The Master of 

Churchill Abbots, and his little Friends/* and ** Play and 
Earnest." 

The King's Garden. An Allegory. 

Legend of Golden Water. 

Little Stories for Little Children. With 

Engraving^, and in large Type. 

Mary Mansfield; or, the Life and Trials of a 

Country Girl. 

Mercy Downer ; or Church and Chapel, Wrapper. 
The Mirrors ; a Story for Children. 

A story of a little Girl, who was taught by our LORD'S parables to see thinf^s 
eternal, of which all things here are but the pictures or emblems. 

Millie's Journal. Edited by the Author of *• Gentle 

Influence." 



Is the plain unvarnished Narrative, or Journal, of a youne and well edu- 
cated English Girl, who accompanied her family into the Far West, Macomb, 
Illinois. U.S. 



Midsummer Eve. By the late Rev. E. Monro. 

a tale of the fideli^ of a youi^ girl to the daughter of her mistress, and of 
her influence for good on the father and others. 

MiLLY Wheeler. By the Author of " Amy Wilson." 



My Little Patient. A Tale of Hospital Life. 

Second Edition. 

Nanny : a Sequel to *' Harry and Archie." By the 

late Rev. E. Monro. 
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SIXPENCE. 

Nblly Upton's Trials ; or, The Hidden Path. By 

the Author of" Strength and Weakness/* &c. 

Never Too Late to Mend; or, the Two Fortune 

TeUers. By the Author of " WiUie Grant. »» 

A tale for village girls, of encouragement to persevere In the course of true 
religion, and todnd m that the best way to be useful and happy. 

The Neglected Opportunity. 

Nine Shillings a Week; or, How Rachel Down 

kept House. 

Nurse Amy. 

An Old Woman's Story ; or, Trust in Trial. By 

Nona Bellairs. 

The Path of Life. By the Author of the •* Seven 

Corporal Works of Mercy." 

Peter Noble the Royalist. An Historical Tale 

of the 17th Century. Bythe Authorof "The Apple Blossom.'* 

Philip Bezant ; or, Is Revenge Sweet P By the 

Author of " likes and Dislikes.'* 

The Post-office Window; being a Tale of the 

Night School. By the Author of " Likes and Dislikes." 

Ready and Desirous; or, A Lent's Lessons. Se- 
cond Edition. 

Recollections of a Soldier's Widow. 

A true tale; related as told by the Widow herself. She folowed the for- 
tunes of the 38th Regiment for eleven years of fatigue, danger, and death, at 
Copenhagen, Coruima, and Barossa. 

The Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. In a 

Packet, or cloth. 

The Seven Spiritual Works of Mercy. Cloth. 
The Shepherds of Bethlehem : a Story of the 

Nativity of our Lord. 
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SIXPENCE. 

Sister's Cabe; or, How a very young girl took care 

of her little orphan sister. By the Aathor of " Michael the 
Chorister.** 

Stories on the Lord's Prayer. By the Author 

of "Amy Herbert." 

Susan Spellman : a Tale of the Trials she met with 

in the Silk Mills at Horton. 

Sunset Reverie; an Allegory: in which Mirth 

and Earnest pass through the trials of this world. 

SUNSETTING ; or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of 
happiness, peace, and contentment. 

Trebursate School ; or, the Power of Example. 

A story for Choristers and Schoolboys. 

The Two Birthdays, and other Tales. A packet 

of Six Reward Books. By the Aathor of " Harold, a Ghost 
Story with a Moral.*' 

The Twins. A Tale of Warning to Boys ; showing 

the misery caused by giying way to angry and unkind temper. 

The Two Friends ; or, Charley's Escape. 

A tale of the influence of a ^ood companion, and the wanimg of his sudden 
death. 

The Vioar's Guest. By Ada Cambridge. 
Willie Collins and the Pony Frosty. By 

B. B. B. 

Young ChxIbchman's Alphabet. The leading 

events of oiur Lord's Life, illostrated in rerse, with aa 
engraving to each letter. 

The Young Soldiers, or, the Doable Birthday; 

and other Tales. In a Packet, or cloth. 
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